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PREFACE 


The history of the Vijayanagar Empire occupies a period of 
well over three centuries (1336-1650 A,D,). It marks the culmma- 
tion of the achievements, political and cultural, of the people of 
South India in the days when they had not fallen under foreign 
domination. And the Empire at its greatest extent covered practi¬ 
cally the whole of the modern Presidency of Madras, the Indian 
States in the area Included, and extended for a time to Ceylon and 
parts of Burma, The outline of the history of this ‘Forgotten 
Empire' was first presented by Robert Sewell in a celebrated book 
published in 1900. „ 

Since then there has been a steady^acc^ssicjn of much new mate¬ 
rial owing to the acjfixities of ^^chEeolbgical departments in 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore, thfe 'publications of numerous 
works of literature and travel in variovis languages, the editing in 
cirtenso or calendaring of public records from the archives of 
different governments and the fresh study and interpretation of old 
collections of materials like the Mackenzie Manuscripts, 

The study of Vijayanagar has necessarily occupied a considera¬ 
ble place in the work of the University department of Indian His¬ 
tory and Archseology since its inception in 1914, Its first Professor, 
Diwan Bahadur Dr, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, inaugurated the 
University Historical Series with a scholarly edition of some of the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History and made many striking contribu¬ 
tions to the subject which are well known to al] students. The ex¬ 
pansion of the department in 1928 by the addition of a Reader and 
a Lecturer has made it possible to plan the work of the department 
on Vijayanagar History on a more extended scale. The "present 
Header, Dr. K, Venkataramanayya, was already a specialist in 
Vijayanagar History when he joined the department in 1931, and 
Very soon after, he published two books with the titles: 

(1) Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire 
(3) Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. 

The present work of Mr. Mahalingam is calculated to supple¬ 
ment from the Tamil side the social and administrative studies 
begun iu Tke Third Dynasty, and I venture to express the hope that 
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the book, by the choice of its theme and the competence of its treat* 
ment will be found to fulfil this purpose. 

Further work on the subject is being done, and a very con^de- 
rable collection of Further Sources of Vijayanagar History* is al* 
ready in the Press. 


of Madro^j 
30-8-1940, 


K, A. N. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 

The true history of an empire does not consist in the " endless 
procession of kipgdoins and despots/* the court intrigues* the inter¬ 
minable wars waged by the kings and the suppression of the 
rebellious leudatorieSi but is tq be found in its administrative and 
social development. The study of the administrative institutions 
of an empires the daily activities of the peoplci their religiaus and 
sacial observances, their literary activities and artistic attainments, 
is at least as important as its pobtical history* To lay stress on 
the importance of the social history of an empire does not mean, 
however, that it must be studied at the expense of its political 
history. A ^udy of politick history is hnportantj for^ as Vincent 
Smith remarks, “ the more attracUve story of Indian thought as 
expressed in religion and philosophy* literature, art and acitmee 
cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on the solid founda¬ 
tion of dynastic history which alone can furnish the indispensable 
chronologica] basis. 

In one sense the history of the world is the history of empires. 
The world has witnessed the rise, growth and decay ol many em¬ 
pires. They have been reared by great statesmen and notable 
administrators, but soon after the removal of their strong arms 
there appear signs of decay in the empires and after a struggling 
existence for a few more years they finally disappear. 
Such have been the Babylonian, the Assyrian and the 
Egj^ptian empires* Coming nearer home* India was the 
scene of such empires as those of the Nandas, the Manr- 
yas, the Guptas and Cola^, and of Vijayanagar* All the empires 
had only relatively short leases of life ; but each of these has left 
some traces of its existence, and but for such contributiDns these 
empires would have been foj^otten long ago. 

The pyramids which recall the Egyptian empire and its glory 
are not only the result of forced labour and prodigal expenditure 
hut also a standing monument of what may seem to us to be mis¬ 
directed energy. The Cdja empire has left behind it huge temples 
with their exquisitely carved sculptures. Great Tamil hteraiy 

1. Oxford Hiitorj/ of Indw^ Jntre., p. xiii. 
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celebrities flourished und^r the Cola kings and many of their works 
have come down to us. Likewise the Vijay&nagar empire too has 
left permanent traces of its existence. There is no field of national 
life which Vtjayanagax has not influenced^ In the fields of religion, 
literature, arts and politics the Vijayanagar empire contributed 
much that is of permanent value- 

The empire itself was founded by a band of five brothers in 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century to check the onrush 
of Islam into South India. The invasions of Muhammad hin 
Tugbhik and the subsequent ti-oubles given by the Muhai nmadans 
to the Hindus of South India led to the rise of a feeling of poH- 
Lical unity among them which ultimately resulted in the founda¬ 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire * 

Harihara, Kampa, Eukka^ itarappa and Muddappa, the foun¬ 
ders of the emphe^ expanded the empire on all sides and ruled each 
over a portion of it Kumara Kampam, the son of Bukka, extend¬ 
ed the empire in the south as far as Madura, thus putting an end 
to the Sultanate of Madura, During the reign of Eukka I the 
Bahmani kingdom was founded in A.D. 1M7 by yasan GangUi. 
just north of the river EQsna. Since then both the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the north and the Hindu Rayas of the south 
waged many wars. Bukka was succeeded by Harihara IT 
who died in A.D, 1404. After a short dispute over the succession 
Deva Raya I ascended the throne in A D. 1406 and ruled till about 
1422 and was succeeded by his son Vijaya Raya^ who occupied the 


2. About th« origin of the city ^d the empire of Vijayanagar there Las 

been a fjood deal of conlrovcrsy among scholarsk There are two schools of 
opinion OD the questiotir one holding that the empire w&s of Knma^ka origifi 
and the oilier bolding that U was of TeUhgl^ origin. See la ihia dQnruec- 
tion Seweilp A Fon^oiten Empire, p. 23; Hioc, ^piymphia Camaticaj VoL vL 
InfTO.^ p, 21 ; S. K. AiyanfSBr, South India ijtiiier tha MiihammodiLn ttivaders^ 
pp. 171 and 161-83; IL Krishna A.SM., p. 236]; 1309^10, p. 160 - 

T. A. Gopin^thn Rao, Epijrraphui IndicOy Vol. Jtv, p, S4; K, Sutyanalha Ayyar, 
The Jfiivaki */ Modiiro, pp. 3-4; Rev. IL Hetas, The Bepinninpsr of Vijaya- 
maffttra, pp, 1-43; Dr. B- A- Saletorc, Social and PolitiMt Life in the 
V^jayanagaro Empire^ Vol. L pp- 62-112; Srikantaya, Founders 

dJ Vijoi^nagaTa; p. 3+ Can fra Dr. N, Vonkota Ramanayy^, Kampili and 
Vtjaj/ttnagaTff, pp^ 21-33; Vijn-ymiaud.fn The Origin of tlte Cflp and the 
Empbv, pp. 3-S2. While oil oLhor scholars are agreed on the poini that the 
empire was founded about the year 1336 Dr. Salelere orguos that It was founded 
only ten years later, in 1346 ^ op. eit, pp. 32-IlZ 

3. Recent eplgraphieai evidenoo shows that Deva RIya 1 was sutceeded 

by his son Kamacandra 317 of 1931-32; Rep^, 35),— 'Ed. 
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throne for a short iime. His son Biva Raya II who succeeded hiTn 
was the most distinguished rtiJer of the first djTiasty of the Vijaya- 
nagar sovereigns. He suffered heavy losses in men and money on 
account of reverses at the hands of the Bahmtani Sultans, who 
massacred the Hindu women and children without mercy and took 
delight in shedding Hindu blood. Hence Deva Raya n, who reali¬ 
sed the LnferiGrity of the Hindu forces^^ and was impressed with 
the superiority of the Muhammadan cavalry, introduced reforms in 
the organization of his army. Ills reign Is also important for the 
literary celebrities who lived in his courtp and the foreign travellers 
Nicolo del Conti, an Ilaliani and Abdiir Razak, a Persian^ who 
visited his court, Deva Elya tl was succeeded succeissively by 
Mallikarjuna'^ and Virupak^ who were comparatively weak 
rulers. 

The weak rule of the two sovereigns facilitated the rise into 
prominence of Saluva Narasimhar who finally usurped the throne 
in A.D. 14S5 and had himself crowned king. He was an efficient 
rulor+ and set himself to the reorganisation of the administration 
of the empire, and succeeded in his arduous task. He was foKowed 
by Immadi NaraKirhha who had as his ministers succesgsively Narasa 
Nayaka and Vlra Naraslmha. The latter usurped the throne in 
AT). 1507j and after a short reign of three years bequeathed the 
throne to his step-brother Krmadeva Raya, perhaps the greatest 
and the most distinguished of the Vijayanagar kings* 

KiMadeva Raya began his reign with a determination to re¬ 
trieve the losses in the territories of his kingdom, and pursued his 
object with success. He put down the rebellious feudatories within 
his own empire and defeated and conquered Prataparudra Gaja- 
patl the ruler of Orissa, He humbled the pride of the Bjjapux 
Sultan and conquered him. His empire extended from the banks 
of the river Kr^na in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. He 
was an enlightened ruler^ and during his time the administration 
of the empire was systematised and perfected. He was a cultured 
ruler^ and a number of scholars adorned his court. He was him¬ 
self the author of many works in Telugu and Sanskrit. Like many 
oriental sovereigns he was tolerant of all religious ^t$ though 
he was himself a staunch Vaisnava. Tt was during his time that 
the Portuguese established their power m certain portions of 
western India. 

4, EpkgrBphicnl ^dencR indicates that ihe immediate at Ueva 

Eiayia U was Vijaya Haya II {MSJt., 130C-07, piira 55).—Ed, 
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RTTjna Raya was succeeded on the throne by his step-brother 
Acyutn Roya who in spite of his numerous difficulties ruled 
over the empire with success. He left his throne to his son Venlcata 
who lost his life in a palace revolution after a brief rule ^ 
few months after his accession* Salaiaraju Tirumala seized we 
throne ; but he was slain by Ramaraja, a son-in-law of Kr^adeva 
Raya ai^d a great ruler. As a result of this, Aeyuta s nephew 
Sadasiva ascended the throne. He was a weak ruler and the one 
dominating personality who swayed the destinies of the empire 
during hL. time was RUma Raja. He set his Muhammadan neighbour.s 
one against the otlier and crippled their power to a considerable 
extent. But they soon realised the folly of their disunion, formed 
a grand alliance among themselves, and inflicted a crushmg 
defeat on the ffindus of the south led by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the historic battle of Raksas Tangdl in A.D. 1565. 
Rama Raja himself died in the battle. Tlie city of Vijayanapar 
w-as partially destroyed by the Muhammadans, But soon order 
was restored in South India and the Hindu empire regained its 
nri^mal position and power. 

Though Sadasiva was still alive, Tirumala proclaimed himself 
emperor and ascended the throne In AD. 15T0. He was the first 
ruler of the Aravidu line of kings. He rnstored order in the empire. 
He was succeeded in order by his sons, Sri Rahga I and Venkata H, 
Venkata wa.s the greatest prince of the AravTdu line. He changed 
his capital to Candragiri and from there ruled his empire. He 
was a patron of scholars. During his time the Portuguese gained 
erpat influence not only m his court hut also in the whole of Sottth 
India, He died in 1614, 

The empire after his death passed on to the hands of Rama. 
Peda Venkata IH and Sri Rahga IH. This last ruler, though him- 
Fclf efficient and capable of ruling a vast empire, could not succeed 
in his work, for the circumstances under which he came to power 
were not favourable for him to achieve his object of unifying the 
empire and reviving the glories of Vijayanagar. His reign is a 
record of the treachery of his feudatories and the internecine 
warfare in his emjnre. The Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore, and 
the Odeyars of Mysore became too powerful for him. The inter¬ 
vention of the Bijapur Sultans in South Indian affairs made his task 
all the more difficult. After him the empire dwindled in size and 
importance, and it was finally destroyed by Tippu Sultan who 
set fire to Anegandi in 17S6. 
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U is gencralty said that in mediaeval Europe feudalism was a 
necessity of the times. Simaarly the pmlicular form of govern¬ 
ment that obtained in Vijayanagar was a necessity of the period* 
The very fact that in the Vijayanagar empire there existed, side by 
side with one another, various heterogeneous elements, diverse 
interests and oommunitieis, necessitated a monarchical form of 
govertuneni. The king stood out as the symbol of unity in the 
empire. He was not an absolute or autocratic ruler, for his powers 
were limited by certain checks and balances of a more or less con¬ 
ventional and customary character. Custom ruled in many cases In 
the levy of taxes. Different methods were adopted for the collec¬ 
tion of the revenues of the government, and in certain cases the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders. Different methods were adopt¬ 
ed for the recruitment to the army, and the king depended largely 
on feudal levies in times of war. Hie administratiQn of ] ustice was 
organised in such a way as to suit the convenience of the people. 
Disputes were decided in a majority of cases by arbitrntionj or 
cases were tried locally by ihe local people. The provincial ad¬ 
ministration was organised in a way which satisfied the require- 
ments of the age. In many cases the officers of government were 
remunerated by assignments of the inenme due to the government. 
In the local areas, the old village assemblies actively functioned and 
did very useful local service^ The temple was a centre of cullutal 
and economic activity in the local areas, and the guilds were other 
local bodies that played a proTninent part in the administration. 
Thus these aspects of the polity and administration ef the Vi jay a- 
nagar empire deserve careful study* 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constituted a period of 
great religious unrest in South India owing to the Muhammadan 
invasions. The Vijayanagar empire which was founded to protect 
the Hindu civilization not only stood as a bulwark against Muham¬ 
madan aggressions hut also encouraged the growth of certain 
mligioiis cults by creating the peaceful atmosphere necessary for 
their development. One of such cults was the Vithpba cult which 
is based on bhaktL The renaissance io the field of religion and 
philosophy ahso led to the coming into promlneTice of great philo¬ 
sophical disputants and thinkers like Vidyaranya, Ak^bhya 
Munu Vedanta Etraika, Vyasaraya Tirtha, Appayya Diksiia and 
Taticarya, The period saw the rise of certain popular ^ligious 
movements Hke Tehgalai Vai^avism, which were more liberal In 
character. Though these religious movements split the FTindu 
society into many camps they did the signal service of raHying 
them against the onslaughts of Islam* 
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The spread of the power of Vijayaimgar over the whole of 
South India caused the migration af the people from one part of 
the peninsula to the other. The patronage which the Rayas extend¬ 
ed to learned meri and I'ellgions teachers, especially the Vaisnavas, 
attracted a large number o! Brahmans from the south, who settled 
down permanently in the TelngLi and Kanarese districts. Thither 
also came a good number of Sudras who entered the civil service 
of the government, besides merchants, particuJarly the Beris, who 
flocked to \illnges and towns for purposes of trade. Similarly^ there 
was an influx of the Telugu and the Kanarese people into the TsTnil 
districts* The Rayas bestowed estates on their dependeuLs, who 
settled down all over the Tamil country with their followers. The 
natural coasequence of fliis intermigration was the transfer of cer¬ 
tain castes into a new en^dronment. ThuSp the Balijos^ Kammas. 
Reddis and the various sects of the Telugu speaking Brahmans who 
were alien elements in the social structure of the Tamil country 
found their way into It, and got themselves acclimatised to their 
new environment in course of time. In the same mpiriner, the 
Piljais. the Mudaliars^ the Arava Velamas, and the different seci5 
of the Tamil-speaking Brahmans loft their native land and made 
the northern districts of the empire their permanent abode. 

Literature received the fostering care of the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagan The sovereigns extended their patronage to Saitskrit and 
Telugu literature. According to tradition the empire itself was 
founded under the auspices of the great sage and scholar, Vidya- 
ranya. ^yana, who lived in the time of Harihara 1, Bukka L and 
Harihara 11, earned undying celebrity as the commentator of the 
Vedas. The E^ourt of almost every Vijayimagar king was adorned 
by a number of scholars. Krsnadeva Raya was, as already noted^ 
himself a great seholar and author of Telugu and Sanskrit works. 
In his court flourished great and notable scholars like Allasani 
Peddana, Nandi (Mukku) Titnmana and others, Kanarese litera¬ 
ture also flourished in that age; but it does not seem to have re¬ 
ceived such great patronage as Sanskrit or Telugu got under the 
Vijayanagar kings. 

The contribution of Vijayanagar to art and architecture was 
not Inconsiderable. These kings wei^ great builders. During 
their time were constructed many strategical fortresses, big 
palacesV spacious temples with huge towers rising into the sky, re¬ 
markable not only for the massiveness of their size but ako for the 
details of decoration, sculpture and pamtiog they contam Many 
of these works arc perfecL specimens of art. The scenes from ibe 
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Rtmayai^ painted on the walls of the inner prafcara of the Kama- 
svami temple at KumbakoTiam in the Tanjore district are sure to 
evoke the unstinted admiration of any person who visits the place. 
The most striking of the monuments are the romantic ruins of 
Hampi now an open air museum of Hindu monuments which 
recall to mind the glories of what \vas once a great and flourishing 
city. There are also many other monuments which stand to this 
day, in different degrees of dilapidation^ to speak of the wealth and 
prosperity of the empire of Vijayanagar, A few of them are the 
forts of Penugoijd^^ Candragiri, Vellore and Jinjl^ the thousand and 
hundred-^piUared ina^tapas at Ka|ahasti, TiruvannamalaJ, the 
towers at Cidambaram, Tiruvai^n^aiai and Madura^ and the huge 
palaces and haUs at the last mentioned place* The accounts of the 
contemporary travellers like Abdur Eazak and Paes which des¬ 
cribe the paintings and sculpture at the imperial cpiirt of VLjaya- 
nagar clearly show that the allied arts of sculpture and painting 
had attained a high degree of perfection under the Rayas. 

Unlike the earlier invaders of India like the Greeks, Bactrians 
and Huns who mingled freely with the indigenous populalioo and 
became absorbed into them, the Muhammadams preferred to 
remain a distinct community, and Lried to preserve their purity 
and individuality; but they have Iniluenced Indian society and 
inslilutions, and similarly have been iniluenced by therm 
The introduction of the pointed arch and the construction pf 
maxiiapes with barrel-shaped roofs, instead of the flat terrace, 
which was a distinct characteristic of the Dravidiaii style 
of architecture, was due largely to the influence of the Muh^- 
madan school of art and architecture^ Deva Eaya II copied the 
example of the Muham madans for the impruvement of the □rganl- 
zaUon of his army. 

Thus the administrative and social history ciE Vijayanagar is 
of great interest. South India has not, however, been islamiscd 
to the same extent to which North India has been, and it continues 
to preserve the old form of Hinduisni intact vdthout allovring alien 
influences to act on it to any very largo extent. This preservalion 
of Hindu religion, literature and art, which are peculiar to South 
India and differ widely from the more familiar forms of the 
north,’" has been due to the Vijayanagar empire. Owing to the 
constant menace of Muhammadan invasions, Hindu society had to 
be reorganhied and a certain amount of hardening and dc^fining of 
the rights and duties of the various castes and communities of the 
Hindu soeieLy was felt necessary. As Dr. S. K. Aiyangar truly 
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says, "it may safely be said that for goad and for evil the present 
day Hinduiam of South India retains the form that it received under 
Vijayanagar which ought to be given the credit of having preserv¬ 
ed Hinduism such as it is.'^ 


S, Some! CwitrlbutuTU of 5ou()i India to indlan Culeure, p, 312. 




CHAPTER n 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 
The King 

The working of a mortarclucal farm of government depends 
hirgely on the personality of the sovereign- Mighty empiroB in 
India have risen under strong kings and fallen under weak ones, 
Candragupta and Ai5ka built the Maurj^an empire^ but with the 
succession of weak kings like Erhadmiha, its era of decadence 
began. The Gupta empire was reared into existence by kings 
like Samudragupta and Candi'agupta II, but crumbled under a 
succession of weak rulers. The Vijayaiiagar empire was no excep¬ 
tion to this. It was founded and strengthened by the enthusiastic 
brothers Harihara and Bukka, and its administration was stabilised 
suceessively by I>eva Raya II, S^nva Narasimha and Krmadeva 
Raya. In the Vijayanagar empire, as in others governed under n 
monarchical constitution, the king was the head of the administra¬ 
tion and occupied a supreme position in the State, tn fact, the king 
was the pivot of the machinery of administration 

According to ancient Hindu political thinkers the State oon- 
sisled of seven elements of which the king was the most important.^ 
The well-being of the State depended largely on the harmonious 
working of these elements and on their joint effort for the commoii 
weak We have the evidence of the AmufctaTTwli^adci of Krsmdeva 
Raya to show that the kir^ was the most import^t of the seven 
members of the body politic. The royal poet emphasises the fact 
that the emperor (Sarciib?wiumii) should be able to enforce his 
commands.^ 


L Thfi ^ven nl^mcnta of Lhe State sfe; (1) Srflrahi (lordl, Amdtyfl 
(minister), (3) Janupada (tmitory). Durga (fort), (5) Katin (treasury), 
<6) Dvtfu^ (army) and (7) Mitm (ally). See, for iosiaiWt Matsya Ptfmna, 
Ch. 22fl, V. 19. 

2. cantg 4, v- 3D6, tr. La the /oM-rnfll of Ituffan Hvtarry. 

VoL VI, Pt. K, by dif! bte A. HangaEvimi Saraavali of (be Madras Epigraphy 
Department. 
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This recdvea ccrroboration from the JtfawariiititaWLuiii and the 
^uptnnfjapcickihtitij a series of verses addressed to Sajuva Nara- 
siiiiha. These works are now available only in fragnients, and 
even a superficial study of thera leaves on us the impression that 
the king was the most important figure in the Vijayanagar State.^ 

Coronation. In all Hindu kingdoms the coronation was on 
important ceremony. It provided the legal sanction to the selection 
of a ruler and conferred on him the title to govern. The Vijaya- 
nagar kings in common with the ancient Hindu kings had their 
cpronations duly performed. The accounts of contemporary 
foreign travellers make mention of these coronations, and they re¬ 
ceive confirmation from several inscriptions. On the death of 
Harihara II, however^ three of his sons, Bukka Ih who was the 
Ytttjiiraja during his father’s reignT Virupaksa Hand Deva Haya I. 
each made a bid for the empire, assumed Imperial titles made 
grants independently of one another/ 

Thus during this period of confusion at Vijayanagax (14D4-0B1 
these three rulers appear to have each had some support, though 
it is not apparent from the evidence available that Bukka O and 
Virupaksa I were crowned kings. The cDronation of t>eva Raya 1 
however finds explicit mention in the inscriptions. We do not 
know, however, why Deva Haya 1 was crowned king, in preference 
to Bukka II who had already acted as the Yuvardja and had been 
Co-ruler with his father for some lime. 

A special court (Durb^) was held to celebrate the coronation 
which was attended by the subordinate kings and the leaders of 
the community. For Instance^ as the Krs^rii:^anijn^amu of Kumara 
Dhurjati says, the corouatiun of K^madeva Raya was attended by 
various feudatory chiefs of whom the following were important: 
Araviti Bukka Haju^ the chiefs of Owk, the chiefs of Nandela and 
Vclgodu besides others.® 

The details of the ceremony are interesting. The Brahman 
Purokita placed a fillet of gold on the forehead of the king, and 
after due prayers and the chanting of the relevant mantras poured 
the abhipecaria water on the king. It is said, for instance, that the 
coronation of Venka^ H was performed by Talayarya the kmg^s 
guru and by other Brahmans/ 


3. See PrabheJE^p Cafiipodi^TRaniTruiniEiFi, pp, 34-41. 

4. EJ., XV, pp, 13-14 ; 1921, paras 43 and 47. 

5. S. iL Aiyaagar, Squtc^ ctf Vijayarm^ar p. J_29 

C, E.C, VRp Sh, 83. 
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TTie ministers appear to have had a voice in the sGlection of the 
king and as such they took an important part in his anointmeTit, 
Nay, wc have the testimony of inscriptians to show that it was the 
ministers that had the coronation performed. SMuva TimTna who 
had □ partiality for Krsna Raya played the role of chief minister 
and crowned him king on the death of Vim Naraslihha. A Uthic 
record from the Nagamahgalam taluk m the Mysore district supplies 
us with the interesting infomiatioxi that Sadasiva Maharoya was 
anointed king hy Rama Rajaj the Prime Mlnisterp ond the other 
chief ministers, (amitya tilakaih),’^ 

* 

The coronation had an important constitutional significance^ 
The assumption of royalty implied a recognition of his rEsponsi- 
hllity by the king. Here there is a close similarity between the 
idea of ancient Hindu kingship and mediaeval niiOnaTchy+ In the 
Vedic period the king took an oath that he would rule his people 
justly and according to the rules of Dharma. Similarly the kings 
of Vijayanagar took the oath, the spirit of which was the same- 
The occasion was one of mirth and joy and the kings then made 
targe grants to temples and Brahmans. 

TAe? Yu vena jd. In ancient India the reigning sovereigns gener¬ 
ally nominated their heirs-apparent and bequeathed the empire to 
them. The eldest prince was generally chosen as the successor and 
failing him the choice fell upon some other member worthy of the 
distinchon and responsibility. In the Vijayanagar empire also the 
kings appointed their successors and anointed them as Ytimrdjcs 
during their own life-time. A copper-plate grant of Harihara n 
states that Harihnra I appointed his brother Bukka IMjn ns 
YuuEirdjn.=^ 

Speaking about Deva Ha^'a I Wilson writes i ** His grants begin 
three years before those of the predecessor's terminate. This cir¬ 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding reign, making it probable that 
the practice prevailed which was common in the remote periods of 
Hindu history of a monarches associating with him towards the 
dose of his reign^ his son and successor as Yuvaraja or Csesar/'^ 
Literary evidence also cormhorates the prevalence of this 
system. The AcyutaTdy&bhyud^y^Tn of Eajanatha Dindima says 


?. E.C^ IV, Ng. sa. 
a. E C., V, Cn. 256- 
9. Attatic xx, pp. 
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tlmt with the coronation of Acyuta as emperor* Pina Venkatadn, 
the king^s son, was anointed the Crown Prince-^^ 

Generally the Yumrdjaptrtt^hkisekam was celebrated when 
the Cro^vn Prince had gained all theoretical knowledge of admini¬ 
stration. But under certain circumstances the Cro™ Prince was 
anointed ytEvnrnjn though he happened to be very young. That 
was due perhaps to the fact that the reigning king^ feared that suc¬ 
cession to the throne would be disputed after their death. It ^vas 
so when Kr^ Kaya appointed his son Tin im ala as Tui^cimja in 
A.D. 1524 when he was but six,years old.^^ 

During the period of his training the Ynvard^a was placed 
under the tutelage of able teachers who taught him the Sastras^ 
the knowledge of which was necessary for a king. Ho also ucquir- 
ed knowledge in the sdence of weapons such as sara, asi (sword)« 
a^rfl (missile^ bow^ arrow), and in horse-riding and other similar 
arts necessary for princes.^^ He also learnt the fine arts. Prince 
Raghunatha of Tanjore, for instance* was a master in the art of 
music and was a great composer, himself designing several Tdgus.^^ 

Mere theory cannot sufficiently equip a ruler for the arduous 
task of administration and a period of practical training was con¬ 
sidered necessary. Therefore when the prince had reached the 
maturity of age to he placed in charge of the administration, he 
was appointed the viceroy or governor gf one of the provinces, an 
office which helped him to come into contact with the problems of 
state and acquire tra i ni n g in the administration. 

In this connection we can examine the so called system of Co- 
rulership that Is said to have prevaitod in the Vijayanagar court 
This is a question of some constitutional impoTtanee. If we are to 
say that there was a Co-ruler as distinct from the Yuvardja^ what 
was his conatitutJonal posilJon and in what relation did he stand to 
the Yuverdjo ? 


ID. S. K. Aiyangar, op. ciLy p. 158. 

11. AeccKndin^ to Nuuk* fCr9i>aiiivB Raya abdikiital etithraocd his son 
Timmalfl as the fciag df Vijayanagar <ai>l aa Vvvizrdict) and Krana Raya 
himself beemne hk son's Prime Minister. But It apfiears^ as we shall see mh- 
sequEtitly that Tktimala ■wag only made the ViiiHrnljiii, Aiid Nuniz asys that 
K^nadeva Riyn appointed his brother, Acyutad)^ Raya, as his succesgoi-, 
which is borne out by a cnf^r-plate of Acyuta, (EjC^y k, Db. 30.) 

12. Gangld^t MadhuTOvlici^Tn* eanta 3* w. 2 and 2. 

13. YBihanarSyaiiEi Dikdta. ^fhiq^crqhLafcardm, esata 5, 
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All inseiiption from the Bangalore taluk stated that Bukka I 
was Co-ruler with his brother Hkdhara When Ihdr^ the regrml 
period □£ Vijaya Raya, Gopinatha Rao concludes that he Tfilght 
have ruled only for six months. His conclusions ore based on the 
following evidence. Diva Raya I appears to have died Ln 1422, 
Harihare 111, a son of Deva Raya I, made a grant in A.D. 1422 in 
order that his father “ might attain with certainty to the world ot 
merit/'^^ Vijaya Ehupati ascended the throne, but as Deva 
Raya II appears in a few epigraphs with imperial titles in S1345 
(A,D, 1423Vijaya Haya must have died hy thert He argues 
that since grants are made for the merit of Deva Raya 1 in A D, 

1422, and ^nce I>eva Raya IT appears with imperial titles eurly In 

1423, Vijaya Raya must have occupied the throne only for six or 
seven tponths,^^ But the assuroption of imperial titles by Deva 
Raya 11 did not mean that Vijaya Raya had died by that time for 
we find a few inscriptions of Vijaya dated 1424-5,^® Vijaya 
Raya I wa^ himself ruling over the Muluhagel Raiy^ 
between 140S and 1416, On the strength of these facts, Ven- 
kayya and Krishna S^tri are incimed to think that Vijaya 
Raya and Deva Raya U were Co-regents respectively under their 
fathers. Venkayya concludes his argument by remarking, “ it 
may of course be supposed that Vira Vijuj^a: was consecrated king 
while his father was alive and reigning, and the itame might have 
been the ease with Deva Raya II/" Goptnatha Rao, however, as¬ 
serts that there is no precedent in the history of the first Vljaya- 
nagar dynasty for ^uomting a person before the death of his pre¬ 
decessor/*^ But it appears that the essential difference between 
these two views is due to the fact that they seem to hold that the 
Yuuarfijfl and the Co-regent were two different persons. But such 
an assumption is beside the moxk^ for in the light of the inscriptions 
bearing on this question, we have to assume that it was generally 
the Yuvflrfija that was the Co-ruler during the time of his predeces¬ 
sor, during which period he a^umed imperial titles and ruled more 


14 E.C., IX, Bg, 59. The text nm$ as follchw?: .Srimanu Mcth^dnutiadal- 
eiunnm . , VTm Arii^apjHi Bdaivarum BulkaTm Fftivi rdtei- 

l^TFI pannd 

15, EjC, IV, Gp, 24. 

16. EJC., Vm, Tl. 14; Sb, 565 
IT. fix, XV, p. 14. 

IB. V.11., U. 1460-A. 

19. Se« SI .EJ?., lan. para 54; A.SJ1.. 190T-0S, p. 247. 

20. EX, XV. p. 15. 
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or less mdependently in hh province. Though the sons of a ruling 
sovereign were generally sent out as provincial viceroys, yet It was 
only one among them that was nominated the yttunrnja or Co-ruler 
and he ascended the throne after the death of his predecessor « ' 

It seems that the leading people in the empire had 
a voice in the choice of the heir. On the death of Sri 
Rnnga 1 and his brother Kama, Venkata 11 ascended the Vijaya- 
nagar throne in 15S6, to the exclusion of TLrumala, the son of Rama, 
and with the “unanimous vote of all the classes.” A Jesuit letter 
says: "After the demise of this Prince’s father the kingdom was 
^ven by the ananimotis vote of all the classes to the brother of the 
deceased (Rama TIT), i.e., the one that is ruling at present, reject- 
mg the rights of the deceased's children who on account of their 
age ^re not able to rule over a kingdGm."22 It is. however, doubt¬ 
ful if there was a voting system and all the people took part in the 
choice of a king. It is only likely that a few of the leading nobles 
of the empire might have been consulted by the emperor who 
MUght their support when he nomiDated some one who could not 

have come to the throne under the ordinary rules governing 
succession. 

The selection of the ruler appears to have been made generally 
in the presence of the ministers and nobles. On this we have the 
evidence of Barradas who says that just three days before his 
death, Venkata 11. in the prosenoe of his ' captains ’, handed over 
e Government of his vast empire to his nephew SrT Rahga IT 
generally known as Cikka Raya. On the advice of some of the 
‘captains’ present on the occasion Cikka Raya accepted the 
kingdom, though not himself anxious to ascend the throne, An¬ 
other reason why he agreed to shoulder the responsibility was 
that Venkata had no legitimate son to succeed him.^a 

Abdicetion. As in ancient India a few of the ruling sovereigns 
of Vijayanagar abdicated in favour of their sons in the evening nf 
their lives and retired from active politics to spend the rest of their 
time in pious meditation. Thus according to the account of 


21. CP. lIol^-«. Dlsa takes the view that the system af jfllnt 

rule prevaded under ihe VijayanagBr kiaes. hut dw theory 

evIdEJice' tq be pmved 


22. Ijuter frnra Pr. N. Piiccnte. quoted hy Rev. R, 

Zp p. ^1. 

33, BewellT iop. ril^ |]|i, 223-4. 
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Rajanatlui Dindima, Gun^, the iather of S^uva Narasiiiiha, in- 
staJied his sod as his successor and retired to the forests as a 
Vanaprastha*^ Similarly m the Nayak court of Taujore Acyutappa 
installed his son on the throne and retired to the forests.^ 

In this connectian it must be noted that the true significance of 
the coronation of the Crown Prince was not always properly under- 
sLood by the chroniclers and foreign travellers. A few writers are 
of the opinion that it marked the abdication of the ruling sovereign. 
One such is N^uniz, the Portuguese chronicler who speaks about the 
so-called abdication of Kr^deva Raya. He says : " The king per¬ 

ceiving that he was already advanced in years desiring to rest in 
his old (?) a^e and wishing his son to hecome fCing when he died) 
he detemuDcd to make him King during his life time, the hoy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what would happen 
after his death. Wherefore he abdicated his throne and all his power 
and name and gave it all to his son and himself became hig 

minister.’'® 


A few records of the year Tarana (A.D. 1524) mention Tiruma- 
laideva Mah^ya, son of Kr^ Raya, as the r uling sovereign.™' 
but we have no authority, epigraphical or literary, to show that the 
father abdicated in favour of his son. Most probably Nuniz mis¬ 
understood the true significance of Tirumala’s coronation as Yutjo- 
rajB, and mistook it to he his coronation as king. The account of 
Nuniz is not always trustworthy; for in one place he says that 
Kmadeva Raya was over 20 in 1509 and in another place he says, 
he was an old man ” in 1524. A king who was a little over 2i> in 
1509 could not have become *' old ” in 1.'524. Further Krma Raya's 
position as his son’s minister could not have ^ven him the rest in his 
old age desired by him according to Nuniz. The story of the abdi¬ 
cation is thus untrustworthy. A large number of msenptioos 
of Uie period ranging between 1525 and 1530 coming from the 
various parts of the empire, show that K^pjadeva Raya was the 
emperor till 1530. And inscriptions of Kr^a Haya bearing also 


24. S. R. Aiyangar. o|3v dt, p. 90. 

25. Aid, p. 273. 

25, Sewell, op, ctt., p. 359. 

27. Ex:., DC, Mg. 6 and 83; US, 116 and 117 of 1218: 139 of igge; 261 and 
«e of 19^-20. The eerlie^t ol these iOEcxipdons is dated VaiBikha «u, 13 
Tirana Maig. iu 2. 605 of 19^-30 gives the date 
^ Karttika. But tin* date appears to be clearly wrong for the 

corresponding Soka year to Elie cydic yeiflr Vyaya waa 
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the dates between S. 1446 Tara^ Vai. and S. 1446 Tara^ Marga 
arc to be found in large numbers throughout tlie empireThese 
indicate that K{'snn Haya was ruling along with hi-g son during 
this period^ and thus he did not abdicate his throne.^ 

Writing on Tiruniala, ICrsna S^tri thinks that he abdicated 
his throne in favour of his son Srt Rahga He quotes the Vasu- 
in support of his statement, but in that work it is simply 
stated that Tlrumala anointed Sri Range as the yw^amja." This 
is confirmed by another work called Smtaranja'iii, a commentary 
on the Gitagovinda by Timmala Raya himself. It shows that the 
royal author left the admimstration of his empire in the charge of 
his sons and spent his time amidst poets and literary men,® This, 
too, cannot be construed to mean that Tirumala abdicated his 
throne. 

Thus the available evidence deHnitely shows that in the Vijaya- 
nagar period, as earlier in the Co^ days, the kings Ln their own 
life-time anointed their sons as Yiiuarflyis to obviate the possibility 
of disputes regarding succession to the throne after their death. 
Having made them yituartijas, the kings gave them official training 
in adnnnistration. The yneardla was placed in charge of the ad¬ 
ministration of a pari of the kingdom, the king watching the rule 
of the YuoHTidjB and guiding his administration from a distance. 

Repencij. An important problem connected with the central 
government relates to regency. When the occupant of the throne 
happened to be a minor, a regent was nominated and entrusted with 
the administration of the empire in the oEime of the young ruler 
until the latter should come of age and take up the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. Regents there were, but history provides 
examples of many who used their regency as a lever for self-aggran¬ 
disement and as an opportunity for strengthening themselves 
against the legitimate ruler, eventually usurping all royal power and 
even dethroning and imprisoning the rightful sovereign. The his- 


38^ tile art a few of tlie InscrLptkEns dI Raya diirine 

rule of 'nmmala; (1) llS of Vt A^; (2) EC., V* 

BL 7i dated Tarawa ku. 5: (3> 101 qf 1018; l^rano Bimba; (4) 

IX, Bn, 19 t 1., the date of 117 of 

29. See JIJi., XVUt p\. I, pp. 54-^ tor a dismswn of the qtiEa- 

tioD by the author^ 

30. A. S. K, lflll-12 p. IBl. 

31. S. K, AiyBngsuTp op. 2IT. 

32. Ibid,, p. 212^ 
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tory of Vijayanagar abounds in instanceE of such misuaie of 
gencyp as by Vira Narasimha and Rama Raja. From Nuniz we 
learn that Saluva Narasinibui at the time of his death entrusted the 
administration of his vast empire to Ws trusted general Narasa 
Nayaka until the princes (his sons) should come of suiBcient age 
to rule.^ This statement of the chronider is confirmed by the 
independent testimony of a large number of inscriptions which 
specifically state that Narasa Nayaka was the administrator when 
Immadi Narasimha was ruling the kingdom.^ An inscription dated 
A.D. 1498-90^^ states that Narasa Naylningaru was a pampu^ with 
Saluva Immadi Narasimha Raya in the sovereignty of Vijayanagar. 
After the death of Narasa his son Vira Narasimha acted as the 
regent for some time. But later he usurped the throne and found¬ 
ed the Tuluva line of kings of which the greatest was Krsmdeva 
Raya, 

If the Portuguese historian Couto is to be helieved, Sadiiiva 
was but sixteen years old w'hen he ascended the throne. Hence 
Rama Raja administered the kingdom for the king. About 1550 
Sadasiva was Imprisoned and Rama Raja claimed from that time 
e::|ua] status with the king^ but since 15G3 the minister almost be¬ 
came an usurper and ruled the empire as an independent sovereign 
assuming all imperial tides. From Caesar Frederick we leam that 
he sate on the Royal threne and was called king/'^^ Thus Rima 
Raja also proved an usurper. Speaking about this usurpation 
Heras expresses the opinion that the imprisanment of Sadasiva. 
and the usurpation of all royal authority by the chief minister 
w^ due more to the incapability of the young puppet sovereign 
than to hb own ambition/^ and adds that “ from this point of view 
this usurpation provides a special sidelight of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of the country and the salvation of the empire.*'^ But 
one cannot agree with this view. This argument can be urged 
to justify the usurpation by any able minister. If really Hama 
Raja was only anxious to ensure the efBcient administration of the 
empire he could well have accomplished this end even as a minister* 


33. SewcU.^ op. p. 3158. 

34. 143 oF 1915: Af^4-R., 1918^ p&ru 102; Ibid.-, 1919, para IDS. 

35. 3SB of 1^104: M.EJSZ., 1005, para 44; VH, p. 78. 

36. This tflmi is ta nnean * a partner ’ by the GovemmeBl Epis^raphist, 

which is upt, however, correct. Siritlly, tak^n as a verb, it means ^ to seod \ 
Pflmpu is aka used as a noun and It denote^ one who is sent by BDother, 
Ci.e.5 a tvpresentfltive, 

37. PurtliHs, Hia PiJgrima, X, p. 93. 

3s. ^raridii Di/no^y, I, pp^, 2i9-22t^. 
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These mstance^ illustrate fully the evils of regency system 
in Vijayajiagax history. These revolutions had their reperciissioTis 
on the empire ^ and generally discontent spread in the realm. When 
Salakam Raju TiriimaU usurped the throne in 1542 by sinning ” 
against his lord Venkata I, perhaps by murdering him, there was a 
protracted civil ^var in South India. The regency system brings out 
in relief the influence of ministera at the imperial court Under 
strong kings they were obedient and loyal while under weak ones 
they tried to usurp aU royal power and rule the country independ¬ 
ently of the nominal king and at times even at his expense. 

Hoyol Z>ti.tie 5 . In ancient and mediaeval India the duties of the 
State as conceived by her political thinkers and understood by tlie 
sovereigns were not merely those of the policoman or the soldier. 
Though the State in India paid great attention to these duties, yet 
it had for its ultimate end something higher and nobler. The Hindu 
State aflorded ample opportunities and scope for the citizerLs to 
improve themselves mentally and morally^ In India the king being 
the chief in the empire was charged with certain duties and 
responsibilities conducive to the progress of the society. 

Confining our attention to the Vijayanagar StatCn we note that 
the first and primary duty of the king was to afford protection 
to all his subjects and redress their grievances. In fact these are 
the most elementary functions of any State. Only in a land where 
peace reigns can there be any progress. This primary duty of 
rak^narn entailed a double responsibility on the king, One was 
to protect the countr^^ from the foreigner. The Vijayanagar empire 
itself was founded to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggressionr 
The other was to maintain an efficient police organization in the 
State and to ensure the preservation of order and peace in the 
country. Connected with these was the duty of redressing the 
gnevances of the people by the king. Kn^deva Haya desires that 
the kings should always be anxious to protect their subjects 
redress their grievances ® 

There are many instances in the history of Vijayanagar which 
speak of the interference of the ruling kings in putting an end to 
the oppression of the people by the provincial chiefe. Mention 
may here be made of two of theixL 

Two valuable lithic records^ one found at KdCtr and the other 
Elavanasur, both in the South Arcot district disclose cortain 
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interesting fa<!ts. According to them, the ministers took presents 
by force from the Right and Left Hand classes at the beginning of 
each reign; and the discontented ryots in consequence went away 
to foreign countries; worship and festtvab ceased in temples and 
the country' became full of disease^ and many died. Hence the 
king interfered and prohibited such extortion In futurci and 
required that the order should be engraved in the whole country. 
But Ai^ppa Udaiy^^ to whom the royal order had been addressed, 
got it engraved only in some placeSp but not in others. Hence an 
order was sont to Nogarasa, who made known the order of the king 
to the whole country. These records show that the kings took an 
active interest in orderly government,^ 

Another epigraph at Aragalur in the Salem district speaks of 
the oppression by the mjagaram, and the king's interference. 
It registers that three ^thunikas of the temple of PerumM Kariyavar 
went on a deputation to the king at Vijayanagar, and complained 
of the injustice done by the authorities (rdjcijfiraTni stationed at 
De\nyakuriccrb a village belonging to the temple. The chief 
Amaram Timmarassa introduced them to the kmg^ got their 
grievances redressedt presented them each with a garland, a head 
dress, a horse and an umbrella and granted 900 of wet land at 
Pon Parappi and at Deviyakuricci as a mrvamanyit gift/^ 

More important than thb elementary duty of the State was 
the preservation of the social solidarity of the people by enforcing 
on them the duty of the observance of their s^ndhatma ba$ed on 
immemorial custom and the authority of the Vedas. Speaking of 
the mendicants, Krsna Raya insists on the fact that a king shduld 
not through his partiality for letters give large sums of money and 
villages to them (since the mendicants and ascetics were consider¬ 
ed to be learned men) lest they should swerve from their neces- 
jary discipline, which would increase in the State evils as famine, 
disease, and infantile mortality, and further remarks that in such 
cases it would be sufficient if the king sho^A^ bhakti (respect and 
devotion) towards them. He further asserts that the only evil 
that might then result is their suffering, but no sin would accrue to 
the sovereign.^ 

At no time did the State in India interfere with the private 
life of the citizens so much as in the mediaeval period. The 
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assumption of the title, ilie mamtainer of the eastis. by the 
Vijayanagar kings and. the appointment of the somnyacfin/as 
indicate fully the vigour with which the kings enforced svodhamw 
on the respective castes and couimunities in India. They main¬ 
tained the mathas in the realm and helped them financially. But 
nil these duties that they undertook to discharge do not lend sup¬ 
port to the view that the kings were the ecclesiastical or religious 
heads ; on the ether hand they go to prove that the kings were 
greatly interested in the social solidarity of the empire snd anxious 
to ensure peace and prosperity in the realm. There were of course 
inequalities and diversities which were allowed to subsist, and no 
attempt was ever made to level down distinctions and differences. 
But. as Dr. Bandyopadhyaya says, "with the peculiar ideas and 
beliefs dominating the minds of men in those days * equality never 
became a political necessity ^ with Indian thinkers , . . . and tn the 
midst of these differences ample room was found for cooperation 
and progress; with a composite social structure, with all its cultural 
or occupational differences not to be obliterated easily, tliis was all 
they could look to and strove for.” 

The Vijayanagar emperors were not indifferent to the economic 
prosperity of the people. They knew that public weal greatly 
depended on agricultural prosperity and a flourishing trade. Under 
them forests were cleared, new villages were formed, and fresh 
lands were brought under cultivation. Where these were not 
possible, irrigation facilities were afforded, the burden of taxation 
was lightened, and the net yield □£ the land was sought to be in¬ 
creased. Trade with foreign countries was encouraged. Immigrants 
from foreign countries were afforded protection in a manner 
suitable to their nationalities.” Foreign mcrehanls were helped to 
settle in the capital and were provided with villages and decent 
dwellings in the city.® 'Diere were also a few industries which 
received encouragement at the bands of the State. Mining was an 
industry undertaken by it.*® 

Another function that devolved on the king was the admini¬ 
stration of justice. The Vijayanagar kings fully realised that the 
coherence of the society depended on danda (punishment) . They 
• were anxious to redress the grievances of the people and do them 
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justice. The king was the highest court of appeal, ami when the 
lower courts failed to do justice to the litigant,, the sufferer could 
appeal !□ the king who dispensed justice. Cruel puTushments were 
generally deprecated.^^ 

The pursuit of a strong and vigorous foreign policy was another 
of the sovereign’s duties. The king should wait for the most favour¬ 
able opportunity to attack the enemy. I£ the enemy had internal 
foes in his kingdom, then the king was to sow the seed.'^ of 
dissension in that country and thus weaken the State so that it 
would be easier for him to conquer the land.^ But if the ruler in 
the buffer State should be friendly with the enemy and hostile to 
the king who created the State then it should be destroyed.^ 

Checks on Aitthoriiy 

Though the king was the most important organ in the body 
politic, he was never an autocrat. The powers of the king were 
generally limited by certain codes and Institutions, Of course 
there was no constitutional check on the rapacity and highhanded¬ 
ness of a sovereicn. But the administration was based more on 
conventions and experience than on cotLStitulional laws. The 
independence of the sovereign wm checked by various factors. 

The Vijayanagar king, like all the ancient kings of India^ was 
not a law-maker. The laws were already in existence which the 
king was to obey and execute. Krsnadeva Raya insists on the 
protection of the Dftnrmn by the ruling sovereigns. The royal 
poet saysi “A crowned king should always rule with an eye 
towards Dharma; the lives of the gods like Indra, Varuna, Valera- 
vana, Vayu and Agni are the results of (heir actions. The various 
worlds as Bkuh, B/tux'ah and owe their positions to 

Such was the lofty conception of the king about Dharma and 
royal duties. The sources of such laws were the Vedo^j Smrti& and 
the Dhamiosastrcw. Of course the Vijayanagar kings claimed, as 
many other kings have done, a divine origin for their power. But 
the divine origin claimed for monarchy in India is not in any way 
analogous to the divine xi^t dahned by the early Stuarts in 
England. The British sovereigns of the early seventeenth century 
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claimed divme origin for their powers to s^ipport their ahsolutiam. 
But the ffindu theory wait propounded not as a claim for absolut¬ 
ism or autocracy. The view was that the king was an incarnation 
of God on earth for the support of the people hy ruling over them 
righteously, Krstia observes : '' Menu, Dandadbam and others; 
became known as followers of Dkarma only hy finding out the 
mistakes of the subjects and punishing them- The anointed king 
who is equal to God and who is created by God (Prtijspflti) in 
various forms for the purpose of ruling the subjects is known by 
various terms which are sanctioned hy the Vedas as VirSt, Samrct, 
and should put up with the trouble and relieve the sufferings of the 
people Really it Is difficult to call such a king ati autocrat, a 
king who was actuated in biis actions -by his keen sense of moral 
responsibility to his people. 

This apart, there were more visible checks on the king- One 
of them was the organised community itself. It is said that one of 
the characteristics of the present day political theory is its reaction 
against the State and a salient political fact is the increaKmg amount 
and power of group Ufe. trade umons, and professional sodetieSp 
citizens’ leagues, and neighbourhood associations. Such leagues 
and guilds were not unknown in ancient and mcdiae\^l India, There 
were the association-^ of the nanadesi^, the the craft 

guilds, the groups of ninety-eight sects, each of which had a definite 
organisation. They made Aes and rcgidatioTis for themselves and 
the State did not Interfere with their functions except when there 
arose misunderstandings among them. The Centra] government 
w£i5 content with the exercise of a supervisory control over thenL 
As Radhakumud Mookerjj observes, “ it is the quasi-mstinctive 
postulates and conventions of group-life which come to be formu¬ 
lated as (cui and not the manda te, command or decroe of a single 
central authoritj'^ in the state. Law^ under these conditions, is not 
an arte-/flct. but a natural grow* of consensus and communal 
life/"^ 

An interesting mscription froiti VirificipUF?iin in the North 
Arcot district describes a regulation made by a few eommunJUes 
for themselves. The ropresentatlves of the Brahmans of the king¬ 
dom of Padaividu among whom Kamata, Tamn, Teluglu and Lata 
Brahmans are mentioned, signed an agreement to the effect thst 
henceforth marriages among their families had only to be concluded 
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by Kanyad^na, ie., that the fath&r had to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom gratuitously, and that both the father vrha aceoptod 
money and the bridegroom who paid money for the bride should 
be punished by the king and excommunicated from their caste.^ 
Thus the commumtic^ made regulations for themselves and the 
king’s duty was only to enforce theuL 

Custom and pubUb opimon contributed their share to check 
the royal authority- The differences in the practices of the people 
are attributable to tiie peculiar local customs prevailing in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the empire. Taxation, was based more on custom 
than on anj^ definite scientific principle^. There was no uniformity 
in the weights and measure^ in the empire. It was diKcult for the 
king to make any innovation qjt regulation contrary to the accepted 
customary usages of the communities and peoples whom the pew 
innovation would affects 

An undated record which seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, coming from Pennad^ni hi the South Arcot district, states 
that any one introducing or using in the locality a measuring rod 
other than the Tnuvii^rauaTikdZ (whose linear measurement is 
indicated by two marks cut on the stone about fifteen feet apart) 
was to be awarded the same punishment as Brndr^hins^ grnma- 
drahins and ndffudroJiins. There seem to have been several 
measuring rods in use in the different parts of the empire. Any 
slandardisation with regard to these measures was looked upon 
with suspicion. Any innovation proposed in the standard measures 
prevalent in a localily was considered so heinous a crime as to be 
classed with Tinftwdrdkam.®* 

An examination of the formidable list of taxes under the 
Vijayanagar kings will reveal the fact that they were based largely 
on custom. Payments made to the overlord by the tenant or by 
the subject to the government were largely customary dues. 
Custom governed the sales of land. Along with the land sold were 
given away all the customary dues and periodical forced contribu¬ 
tions to the purchaser- The State could not inferfere in these 
things. 

Another equally important factor that acted as a check on 
royal authority was public npinion- Even the most autocratic gov¬ 
ernment cannot set public opinion at naught. Any new 
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veatore or policy undertaken even by the most powerful of king^ 
should have the moral support either Implied or expressed of the 
people over whom he ruled- In India this opinion was expressed 
by the people not by placing any constitulional obstruction in the 
way of the smooth working of the govermnent, but by their peace¬ 
ful and silent evacuation of the occupied territories. The levying of 
fresh taxes was opposed by the people in that. way. In the history 
d£ the Vijayanagar empii-c such evacuations were not infrequent. 
Especially the occupation of the southern portions of the empire by 
the Kanna^yas^ was detested by the i>eople. 

An incompbte record coming from Tiruve^inainalliir in tlie 
South Arcot district states that ns the shepherds io charge of the 
temple cattle in Tiruvadi sirmai were unable to pay the social:- 
kedammi tax and migrated to other placis, Lheir tax was reduced 
by Aramvalartla NayaMr^ the agent of Nm-asa Nayaka^ to 
^Tmms per year per puyir, a particular uedt.^ Finding that 
public opinion was not in favour of the continuation of the marriage 
lax payable by the hride and bridegroom at the time of marriage 
of a virgin, the enlightened sovereign Kr^a Raya remitted it. 
ThELTc are many records which praise not only the king but also the 
local influential people for tbk remission.^ 

A very important cheek on royal authority was the Royal 
CountiL The kings were never without this Council which advised 
th^ in the affairs of state. They cons Lilted it on state matters 
and policy, ft was this Council that performed the coronatlon of 
the king and conducted the administration of the country. Under 
weak kings it rose to great influence and power. In fact, the 
Council was dominated by one strong minister, the Prad)id?ti. 
Rama Raja's influence in Sadiava's court ia seen from the details 
disclosed by a lithic record which states that he made the ministers 
perform the coronation of Sad^iva. That even powerful kings like 
Ki^nadeva Raya consulted the Council before undertaking any 
work is home out by the evidence of the Kr^^amyavijayamu^ 
which stales that after his coronation Ki^ Raya enquired 
of his ministers about the amount of his imperial revenue and 
strength of his army, and they furnished him with the necessary 
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information ® Again according to tte same work, after mflicting 
a defeat on tbe Mubammadan^ the king consulted Sajuva Tinuna 
on the advisability of proceeding further into the Mussalmnn terri¬ 
tories, and when ^e minister advised him not to undertake such 
a rash task the king accepted the advice,® 

In estimating the character of the Viiayanagar administration^ 
Vincent Smith remarks that the Vijayanagar king was an auto¬ 
crat of the most absolute possible kind umestrained by any form 
of check.*'^ bwari Prasad ^ys it was aiiloLTacy, and observes 
that the needs of the empire detennined. the character of the gov* 
errunent But w-e cannot judge the character of an administratiou 
from the needs felt at the time* It is true that what was required 
in the Vijayauagar period was a strong and efheient army to arrest 
Ihe Muhammadan aggressians and put down the turhulent feudal 
vassals, and hence the Vijayanagar kings were keen on improving 
the military organisation in the empixe| and they succeeded in 
that to a large mcterit. They recruited directly for the army* 
gathcired feudal levies and effected some reforms in their army 
orgonisatioii on the lines of the Muhammadans, But such a. policy 
calculated to improve the organisation and efficiency of the military 
did not in any way affect the character of the government. The 
old and traditional view that the govemmctit was for the good of 
the governed stil] cpntmued to actuate the motives and policy of the 
Vijayanagar kings. They bad a paternal conceptlDii of their duties 
and obligations to their subjects. There might have been kings 
who did not care much for the good of the people, but they were 
very few and unpopular. In fact an epigraph of Harihora 11 says 
that he maintained the customs of the various castes and protected 
all his subjects as if they were his own children,®^ Krmadeva Raya 
was also influenced by this paternal conception of the duties of a 
king and bis government towards the people, and tried to remove 
their difficulties and redress th^ grievances. His views on the 
duties of kings towards the subjecis are available to us 
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and prosperity of the country/’®^ The same view is ex¬ 
pressed AUasani Peddana, the poet laureate of Ki™a 
Raya'S court, in his de^ription ef the ideal kingship of 
Svaracisa Manu, the hero of his Manitcaritanizi. The poet says that 
the king Svarocisa Manu " ruled over his subjects with kindness as 
if they were his own childreiu’’*^ It looks as though he has describ¬ 
ed here the rule of Ki'^a Kaya^ his patron. This passage reminds 
ane of Asoka’s Bordercr^s Edict where the great emperor says : 

All men are my children, and just as for my children I desire that 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in this world 
and in the next, so for all men I desire the like happiness and 
prosperity,” Like feelings were held by the Vijayanagar sovereigns 
towards their subjects. Tlicy had the welfare of the governed at 
hearty and to this end they strained every nerve. If the machinery 
of the government is only a means ho achieve an end—the good of 
the people — then the Vijayanagar govemmentj being actuated by a 
paternal conception of its duties, ministered to the needs of the 
people and attended to their welfare. 

S£xn"iON It 

The fmpeTial Coandl 

« 

The study of the old administrative institutions of any 
country is beset with many difficulties- When we begin to con¬ 
sider, for instance, the Imperial Council of Vijayanagar, certain 
problems present themselves for solution. The nature and com¬ 
position of the Imperial Council, whether the members in it were 
hereditary or chosen otherwise, the qualifications expected of its 
members, how far the deemons of the Council were binding on 
the king— these may serve as examples of such problems. 

Besides the Council ol Ministers which advised the kings on 
matters of state, there seems to have been in existence another 
Councilp But It does not seem to have been always with the king 
to advise him. The Vijayanagar empire being made up of a large 
nianber of provincial units, each under a imyaka who held his 
office on a feudal basis from the king, it was but fair and right 
that the feudal vassals should be present at the imperial court 
at least on ceremonial occasions. There were also the pontifical 
beads and great sdiolars, hards, dancers, painters and others 
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depending an state patronage, who h^d to be honoured- The 
sentiments of the sembindependcnt rulers on the borders o£ the 
empire had to be respertEd, It seems likely that all these con¬ 
stituted the larger Council of the Vijayanagar kings,®^ The MflTm- 
caritamu mentions an assembly of Kr^a Raya which was attend¬ 
ed by the iiTnciranayffifciLs and their representatives, rulers of sub¬ 
ordinate territories, princes, dala^dys^ traders, and ambassadors 
firom foreign kingdoms.^ Kr^iia Raya also mentions an assembly 
which even the ambassadors from foreign countries attended..^^ 

But its size should have been unwieldy for all practical pur¬ 
poses; nor could there have been in it men quaUiied to advise 
the king on matters of state. It was a House, membership in 
which gave dignify and honour to one who held it, in the same 
way as membership in the Vtivy Council in England gives great 
dignity to one at the present day, Thj^ Assembly of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar kings bears a distant resemblance to the Commitne Con¬ 
cilium of the Norman kings in England. The presence of feudal 
vassals in this Imperial Assembly added strength to the king. It 
ensured the loyalty of the feudatory to the imperial homse and 
his pledge of support to the imperial cause. 

Apart from this larger assembly there was a Council smaller 
in size which the king was often obliged to constdt in the adminis¬ 
tration of the empire. It was a permanent body which influenced 
the policy of the sovereign. In its constitution and powers it 
IE analogous to the Mcmeripetri^d of Kau^ya, It appears the 
Council generally met in a special chamber. According to the 
Acyutaraydbhyiidayam, the Council met in a hall which was 
called VeiifcflfauilasniTiantapa.® It is perhaps the same building 
which Pacs describes in the following words: Thence he (the 

king) goes to a budding made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths, up to the top. 
and with the halls handsomely painted. In such a building he 
despatches his work with those men. who bear office in hia king- 
dem and govern his cities^ and his favourites talk with him”® 
Barbosa too mentions a Council raom- He says: “ The said king 

■ -n .. - ^. has a certain house as a had of audience where he is 
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present on eertaln days wiih his governors and officers to hear the 
correspondence and attend to the adminbtration of the k i ng - 
dom;’^ 

It is difficult to determine the numerical strength of this 
CoimciL It must have varied from time to time. Nuniz tells 
us that the nephew of Deva Raya II was one of the twenty 
ministers of the king. From the somewhat confused account of 
Nimiz^* we are led to think that the near relatives of the king 
were also members of the Ministerial CounciL They could not 
have been in charge of tmy depkartment of administration but seem 
to have been in it on account of their blood relationship with the 
ruling sovereign. The number of the ministers is not however 
definitely known. But it was the practice both in ancient and in 
mediaeval Hindu governments to fix it somewhere about eight 
or ten. It was on such a principle traditionally followed that 
the AstapradJton Council of Sivaji was formed. 

The ministers had their own official designations. From the 
insin-iptiGns of the period we can infer that the following were 
some of the most important officers af the Vijayanagar States who 
served as the ministers of the king* The Pradhani who was at 
times called Mnhcitraft PrfldMmp’^ the Upapradhdnif'^ the Dolo- 
adhihdri or SamantftdhikdH^ and a few others 

were such ministers. The heads of some administrative depart¬ 
ments also seem to have had seats in the Ministerial CounGil. The 
poet Candrakavi mentions in hb a Campu that 

describes the court of the God VirQpakgaj that Guntraya who was 
known as RayabhandlLri N^yam (Royal treasurer, NarSyana) 
was a minister of the kiugJ® That die Council consisted of a few 
influential ministers and a few less important ones gains support 
from the Ki'^n^apuram plates of Sad^iva Raya Twhich state that 
Hama Raja and a few other chief ministers (amffiya lilakah) per¬ 
formed the coronation of SadasivaH^ 

Thus the Council appears to have consisted of two classes of 
adviserst (a) the Prime MinistEa- and the other heads of the 
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departments, and (b) a blt>ad relatlonfs of the king. If these 
two dbusses of inembers had seats in the State Council, Lhen, the 
estimate of N'unlz that the king had twenty ministers cannot be 
wrong. 

Ancient Indian mti writers insisted upon the Cabinet being 
small; Kati^lya says for instance that the Council should not 
consist of more than three or four councillorsIn Hnrs eg of war 
when action was more important than deliberation, the Council 
must have been as small as possible. 

But the Puro/tita, whot in ancient India hod an important 
place in the Ministerial Council of the king and cummanided great 
respect/® does not seem to have exercised the same influence and 
power in mediaeval India. He became more and more the reli¬ 
gious guru, (preceptor) of the kings, not taking much interest in 
the administration and polity of the empircp 

This Miintnparisad had a Presidents Sabhand^ahij to preside 
over its deUberations. Possibly the Prime Minister was the presi¬ 
dent of the Council. This is indicated by a lithic record which 
states that Tlppada Iflagapna who was the Senior Minister of 
Biikka I, was the Lord of the Council (5abhaiiaj/£tka).*® We do not 
know exactly what connection the king had with the meetings and 
deliberations of this Council, whether it was he that convened its 
meetings or the Prime Minister with the knowledge and approval 
of the king. The evidence at our disposal shows that the king 
himself convened the meetings to discuss certain questions. The 
instances of Deva Raya summoning “a council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmans ** to concert measures for improving the 
Vijayanagar army, and Kr^a Raya conferring with hh ministers 
on the eve of Ms war^ against the Cajapati, are good illustrations 
of this procedure SI The Lord of the Council (SahhaTU^mk^) might 
have presided over it in the absence of the king. 


Strict secreey was kept with regard to the deliberations of 
the Cabinet. According to the Kaufattya even birds and animals 
like parrots, dogs, and deer, ivere not allowed near the pbca 
where the Cabinet of miiii&ters met.®® The Amukiunialyada too 
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stresses the principle of the m^tenance of secrecy with regard 
to the deUberalions and proceedings of the Cabinet ® 

A high qualification was ex|>ected of the minister. A minis¬ 
ter was to be a scholar, afraid of udharma, well versed in raja 
nltU between the ages of fifty and seventy, and healthy in body 
pnd one whose connection with the king had come down from 
previous generations i and one who was not co-nceiled^ K^na 
Raya assures that under such a minister, the of a king 

(the constituents of royalty) would increase in a single day.®* 
It is also said in the tha! the king should possess 

a versatile minister for^ if he possessed one sucIit ho would find 
uses for his s^vord and deed ® From the known facts about the 
ministers of the Vijayanagar kings, we cannot dismiss this as a 
mere ideal aimed at by the rulers. The history of the Vijayanagar 
empire furnishes us with a long line of successful and efficient 
ministers who flourished in the period- The hereditary principle 
seems to have been recognised with regard to the choice 
of ministers. Generally, the king chose his ministers, and in 
that choice their previous connection with the royal house was 
taken into consideration. Krjnadeva Raya insists on the previous 
connection of the minister xrith the ancestor of the ruling king,®® 
The royal poet also says that a king should not allow into his 
secret counsels an officer who had been made a lord recently, 
Ic^ he should feel proud of the favours shown to him and reveal 
the state secrets-®^ Many of the Vijayanagar ministers were in 
office during the reigns of successive kings^ Mud da Dandanathu 
was the Prime Minister both under Bukka T and Harihara II.®® 
The latter is said to have inherited from his father the wealth of 
the kingdom and the city together with Mud da Dandanath a.®* 
Similarly Sayana was the minister of both Bukka F® and Hari- 
hara Nagappa Dannayaka who was minister of Deva Ruya I® 
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contiiiLiEcl to be the mim^ter of Deva Raya Ibus instances 

can be multiplied where one individual wa^ minister under sud- 
cesiiive kings. But it cannot be said that Tninisiers and kings 
were always on friendly terms. Kxs^deva Raya in a paroxysm 
of fury blinded and put into prison not only Sajuva Tuxiina+ his 
trusted minis Ler, but also his son TimmaTma Danmyaka and 
brother Govinda Raja suspecting them of having murdered his 
young son TirLkmala. 

The Ministerial Council was a strong and powerful body. 
There were rival interests in the CDUiiciI+ and hence the king need¬ 
ed to have a dose watch over its discussions and dclibE^tions. 
According to the AiiiuktamdlyiidUf. if a few in the Coun¬ 

cil opposed the advise of a particular minister out of spitc^ then 
the king wajs to dissolve the Council, and follow the advice of the 
mimster whose proposition was opposed in the Council^ He 
was also expected to use his goad sense in the administration 
of the kingdom without too often consulting undesirable miiiisters 
who being devoid of virtues would prove a source of trouble in 
the same way as the pearl which is as big as a pumpkin when 
worn 

Krsna Raya like Kautalya suggests that the king should woLth 
the actions of his ministers through his spies, lest they should 
undertake unnecessary and unprofitable works under the presump¬ 
tion that they were in the good books of the lung* 

The members of the Council anointed the king^"^ and guided 
the administraliom Strong kings may at times have curtailed its 
powers and freedom by their domineering personaJity and force of 
wiH; but under weak kings its influence and power were great, 
and it had complete control over the policy of the state. Even tbe 
strong and able monarch Krs^a Raya felt that the Council was ton 
powerful and that the king was a puppet In its hands. The king 
felt that he was a toy in th^ hands of his minister^ and is said to 
have remarked in one of his soliloquies: '*1 am sitting on the 
throne, but the world is ruled by the ministers ; who listens to my 
words? ^ 
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It would be mtcresting to examine here how Ear the decisions 
or advice of the Council were binding on the king. The monarch 
was expected to the advice of the Cgimcdl on all important 
matters ol statSp but not all monarchs took the advice of the Coun- 
eih and some may have even converted the Council to their way 
of thinking, if N uniz Is to be believed, Kn^a Baya ignored the 
advice of his Council with regard to the campaign he led into the 
territory of .Ydalcao. When the lord$ of his Council told the 
king that the reason for which he invaded the Bijapiu* territory 
was very small and that “ ho should think of what would be said 
and talked of throughout the worldhe did not listen to their 
advice. Hence the Coundllors seeing him " unmoved from his de- 
termlnalioD to make war'^ let him have his way^ and contented 
themselves with making a few suggestions with regard to the route 
he was to take.®^ From such an mstance as this we can reasonably 
assume that the king, if he had the strength of will and tenacity of 
purpose, could have his way and make the Coundl submit to bis 
will. 

Another question that interests us is the tenure of the rainis^ 
ters. The Prime Minisler seems to have been in office so long as 
be was in the conUdemce of the king. There does not seem to have 
been any dEiHnite period during which one could be the minister 
of the king. Everythiog depended upon the ability of the indivi¬ 
dual. Further many of these ministers were appointed as provin¬ 
cial governors as well Lakkanua Dsnnayaka the great minister of 
Deva Rflj^a U for instance during his period of office was also the 
governor of some province or other. 

In some of the Vijayanagar inscriptions we get reference to 
the official designations such as the UpapmdhdTit,^"* the Pradkani,*®* 
the MakfiprEdknni,*^ the 5irapT£idk£ini/^ and the SarouMrajyta- 
which seem to point to a ministerial hierarchy. 

The Pradkdnt, as also die great officers of state bore the tide 
Dandandycka^ The word Da^idana^aka admits of two Interpreta¬ 
tions % (i) '' the leader of the forces ” and (ii) “ the lord of the 
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administration/'^”*" The assumption of the official designation 
Dan^na^/alca by the great officers of ^tate can be traced to the 
Gupta days. Speaking about the of the Gupta 

period^ Fleet calls him the 'leader of the forces/'*'^ But Jayaswal 
has clearly shown that this mterpretatioii is wrong and that the 
word meaijs 'lord of the administration, for the ministers who hear 
that title in the Inscriptions were civilian officers as proved hy their 
other title/"*®® 

This interpretation Is applicable to the Vijayanagar Dnijda- 
iidyaka as well. During that period in Vijayanagar the PradJidiiis 
besides the officers of state were known as Da^i^oiidyafccw. From 
this title however we cannot say that the be^ers of the same were 
the leaderB of the forces, for they appear to have been the lords 
of the admimstration. In the Vijayanagar days the designation 
for the Sendpati of ancient India was Da\a‘da*adtkari or 
At times he was also called a Sarueisajni^cdhipflti {Commandcr-in- 
Chief of all the forces). For iostance an inscription mentions 
Nagan^ Dan^yaka as the Mafidpradhami of Virapratapa Deva 
Raya Maharaya and C^a Nrpala as the Commander-m-Chief of 
all the forces (Scrua^ami^ddhifcdTi) of the s&me king/®® Here the 
point we have to note is that the Mahdpmdhdnt^ who was a Dcndn* 
ndyakff, is mentioned as a separate officer having probably nothing 
direct to do with the army organizationj and another officer Cama 
Nrpala by name is said to have been the Comniander-in-Chief of 
the forces of the empire. This distinction between the MaAd- 
prodkani and the Sarva&ainyadhthaTi indicates in no uncertain 
terms that while the former, a Denda^mpakn^ was an administrative 
officer and the Prime Minister of the king^ the latter was a military 
commander In charge of the army. Then again Abdur Hazak tells 
us that it was the dcnmtk (Dfl^daTiaycfca) that was the judge at 
the imperial headquarters/®^ It is difficult to believe that 
a Dam^ndyaha^ if we take the word to mean ** a leader 
of the forces ** along with Fleets cauld have been a judge; 
if it had really been so then in the Vijayanagar empire, 
there could not have been any justice^ but only military auto- 


104n. filing mean^ botli an ami^ and a judicial punidttwbt, — ^Ed, 
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cracy.^^ The whci generally bore the title Danda- 

ndytika was thus an administrative offieer in charge of the 
the general admiiustration of the empire. This is supported by a few 
other names by which, for instanee^ he was gene r ally knownp 
Saluva Timm a for instance is called in an inscription the great 
minister, the This designation seems to mean the 

lord of the government, for tantra means government (execuLlon) 
as opposed to mantra (deliberatian), Many of the Pradh^?tis ^vnre 
also called the KaryakarUi^^ or the Kdryattuku 
KnryattuJcIcit Karttarada^^^ or the Pajynb^tdrodiitiTattcihttrfl (the 
bearer of the burden of the kingdom.) Such designations ns 
these clearly show that the PradMni who was generally called 
a Da^danayaka was an administrative officer in charge of the gene¬ 
ral administration of the empire 

But how are we to explain the military duties and obligations 
of the Prime Minister ? Deva Riya H’s minister^ Lakkannfi Daii- 
r^yaka, led an expedition to Ceylon. In the wars of Ki^adiva 
Raya, Sajuva Timma took a leading part- Nuniz lells us that the 
latter foUowed the king in his wars and took a leading part in them, 
and that his contingent consisted of 60,000 foot, 3,500 hordes and 
30 elephants to the Raicur campaign. Not only had the Prime 
Minister such military obUgalions, but also all the important 
officers of state in the empire bad similar obligations. 
Instead of being paid in cash these great officers of state were 
granted districts or small areas which they ruled on behalf of the 
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king amd their remuneration consisted of the difference in the 
anioimt of money they collected from the pijople and the money 
they paid to the imperial exchequer as their tribute or contribu¬ 
tion. They were also required to maintain for the king a definite 
quota of the military* 

This practice is to smne extent analogous to the Mniwabdar 
system in the Mughal period Under the Mughals the high officers 
of state had a double functloii—civil and military. Mansabdar 
simply means “holder of a placefrom the Arabic word Mausflb 
(place) which was imported from Turkistan and Persia.^Each 
MflTisabdnr was required to furnish the king with a certain por¬ 
tion of the military. The importance of the office one held in the 
slate varied *with the number of horses and Icxit he maintained for 
the state. A system analogous to this appears to have obtained in 
the Vijayanagar empire also. 

Ihe Pradhdni. the fore-runner of the Morath:] Peshw^a^ had a 
very important place in the State, Speaking about Saluva Timma, 
the great minister of Krsi^adeva Raya, Paes writes: He com¬ 
mands the whole household and to him all the greatest lords act 
as to the And Nunix observes that Saluva Timma was 

the principal person in the hingdom.^^^ An inscription from ParuttU 
piilJi in the Salem district mentiDns Narasane Nay aka Udaiyar to 
be the agent of the king Dharma Raya Maharnya, and says he was 
actually ruling for him (pilhvlrajyam paMum),*®“ while another 
from Bapatia describes S^uvo Hmma as K^-^ijadeva Rayahs own 
body, and says lhat be bone the title Dharanivamhtu^^ The Fra- 
dhani remitted taxes and appointed the governors of provinces. 
PerumalidevB Dai^yaka Udaiyar, the Makdprcdhdni of Diva 
Raya D, remitted certain taxes on the lands Lo Avail in Kalaval- 
pam for conducting certain festivals in a temple.^®® A record of 
Harihara IT coming from Sankaranarayaj^ in the South Canara 
district^ informs us that Easavanijia Udaiyir was governing the 
Earakuru rafya under the orders of Mahaprodfidtia Gdpayya Dap- 
nay aka.The MalmpradhUm appears to have been assisted by an 
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l/popradftani in the administration of the vast empire. One Soma- 
rasa, for instance, was the Upapi'iiiiJwifii when Sajuvn Timma was 
the Prime Minister of Kisnadeva Raya.*“ Another inscription of 
S. 1450 (A.D. 1528-29J mentions one Vira NBraaimhaiaya Nayaka, 
son of TaluvaWtulaindam Bhattar as the UbhayapradJiflni.'^ 

Sectton to 
The Secretariat 

A vast empire like that of Vijayanagai could not have been 
ruled simply by a king assisted by a Council. The dry details of 
the adrninistration must have been atteDded to by an efficient 
secretariat staff. The seciretarmt must have been divided into 
various departments each in charge of a part of the administra¬ 
tion The Lnscriptions of the period do not, however^ enlighten us 
very much on this point; though we get occasLonal references to 
such departments as the military and treasuryp we are not able to 
know exactly the number of such departments or their relations 
to one another. Abdur Raz^^ who saw the working of the secre¬ 
tariat at the imperial headquarters has a few words to say about it- 
He says i On ihe right hand of the palace of the Sultan (Vijaya- 
oagar emperor) there is the dlwan khana or miniater^s office, which 
is extremely large and presents the appearance of a chi h a] situn 
□r forty-pillared hall; and Ln front of it there runs a raised 
galler^V higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six 
hroad, where the records are kept and the scribes are seated."™ 
Kd^adeva Raya also appears to have understood the value of a 
big secretariat for he says in his Amiikcamdlpada: When the work 
of 3 single (subordinate) officer is entrusted to a number of men 
and when each of them is assisted by his friends the business of 
the state may easily he accomplished- Their satisfaction (with 
the king) increaiies or decreases with the increase or decrease of 
their number. Nothing can be achieved without the willing co¬ 
operation of several officers; to keep.them docilB and obedient 
truthfulness and the absence of niggardliness and cruelty are help- 
ful-^^ 
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An office called the Rayasam, and its officials are frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The tenrt which is a 

popular form of means literally the profession of writ¬ 

ing. There appears to have been an office ol that name in Vi-jaya^ 
nag&r ^ and people employed in this office generally prefixed the 
name of the office to their personal names, and this in course of 
time was transformed into their surname. Rcy-asam Koij4^^^' 
rasayya and his son and grandson^ Timmara&ayya and Ayyapa- 
rasayya, respectively adopted in this manner the term Rdi^osarn as 
a family name. The officer called Rdyasu^d-mi^ mentioned in a 
Mysore inscription,-^ was apparently its head. It is not possible 
to definitely fix the position of the Rdyosam in the administrative 
machinery of the empire. The office was probably a secretariat 
attached to the person of the king. Persons attached to the de¬ 
partment rose to high potations, and became ministers of state.^^ 
Nimiz, who refers to ihese Jldytt 5 aT ^^5 as ‘ secretaries \ gives an 
account of their dutiesn The Vijayanagar sovereigns never i^ued 
written orders to their governors or servants, nor did they make 
grants in writing. Ent they had their own ^secretaries’' who 
wrote what the kings said and the favours they bestowed. Nuniz 
gives a clear description of how the orders of the kings were 
carried out. He says: When he (the king) confers a favour on 
any one it remains wTitten in the registers of his secretaries. The 
king, however, gives the recipient of the favour a seal impressed 
in wax from one of his rings which the minister keeps and these 
seals serve for letters patentn"^^^® These “secretaries' who always 
remained with the king and noted aU he said or did^ resemble the 
Tiruvuyhelvis of the Cola iDscriptions ’who had similar duties to 
dischnrge.^^i The evidence of epigraphy corroborates the preva¬ 
lence of this practice in the Vijayanagar days. An inscription at 
Tirukoyilur in the South Arcot district registers that certain lands 
in the three banks out of 12 banks in the village (Tirukdyiliir) 
were sold at a loss to the temple of Tiravldaik^inayanar by the 
tenants, ovring to their inability to pay the taxes, and that when 
Immadi Narasa Nay aka visited the temple on a dvadasi day, he 
made these lands tax free, and ordered the profits thereon to be 
utilised for offerings and worship to the God on certain days every 
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month, Immadi Narasayyadeva and Viramarasayya Pallava- 
rayan ai"e jrientioricdl as the king^s * secretaries " to whom the above 
oral orders were given.^^ 

Kflraiii?clc«m is another office which is frequently mentioned in 
the Vijayanagar inscriptions* The word karanikkam means an 
nccountanL There vras scarcely an Lnstrtution or office during the 
Vijayanagar times which was without its staff of karanikhimK. 
Even the oflSce of the Rayahs harem had its karaTyikkam, Manga^ 
rasayya^ the VassT fcarariifclirHaW! of Immadi Naraslmha and 
Kra^ Raya, is mentioned in a few inscriptions of the North Arcot 
district,™ which indicate that the Vasfil k&raniklt^s had some sort 
of connection, which it is difficult to determine at present, with 
the provincial government* 

The Icing had a large number of officers in his eBtahlishment 
each of whom was assigned sorne work in the palace* The most 
important of them was the SaruandpcJca. In a few inseriptions he 
was called M<iK\Eyapmdhanu. (House Minister)He seems to 
have been charged with the duty of attending to the needs and 
conveniences of the king's household and hod control over the 
palace establishment. He had a large number of servants under him, 
like the betel bearer with whose aid he discharged his duties.™ 
It is interesting to note here that the same office of the Satva- 
•naytika still exists in some Indian States thou^ the name of the 
officer has? undergone some change. 

An officer called TiTumttniJrrd OlaiTtd^apnm is referred to in 
one nf the records of the Madura Nayaks of the latr sixteenth cen- 

lae The officer is otherwise unknown in the Vijayanagar 
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twnfjs.* Probably the Madura Nayaka, who regarded themselves 
as successors of the F^i^yas^ revived an ancient office which was 
in vogue during the age of the king^* 

The officer in liarge of the royal seal was a high dignitary in 
the state, and was necessarily one who was in the confidence of 
the king. He was known to epigraphy as the Mudre oflicer or 
fcnrln.^ To <liSs group belonged two other officers who 
were known by the designations of ^jiiddlidraka and Aj^npart- 
pdinka executors of the orders of the king,^^^ 

Another important officer of the palace was the Vdsed or Vdinl 
kflrtynm.™ The office carried great dignity with it. Persons seek¬ 
ing audience with the king or entrance into the palace had to 
obtain the permission of this officer who appointed his men to 
guard the gates of the palace. Both Paes and Nunk, call him *the 
chief of the guard/i” the battlefiElds he led a part of the 
force. Kama Nayaka, the chief gmrd of Kr^j^a Raya, for instanCE^ 
lEd the advance in the Raicur campaign of the king with thirty 
thousand Infantry-archErs, men with shields, mnsketeErs and spear¬ 
men and a thousand horse and his six elephanis*^*^ Kampala 
Udaiyar, the conqueror of Madura, was aceordlng to tradition^ one 
such door-keeper under the Hoysala kings.^^ This important office 
under the Hoy sale and the Vijayanagar kings reminds us of the 
office of the Oauudrika of the andent Hindu courts. 
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CHAPTER III 
revenue administration 
Section 1 

Sources of Reueuue 

“ The revenue systems of the south while resembling those of 
the northern India in their broad outline present many distinctive 
features which alone would justify their independent treatment/'^ 

Inscriptions are our triain source for the study of the revenue 
system under the Vijayanagar kings. Almost every Vijayanafiar 
inscription refers to some assignment of land, remission of the 
revenues, income from land, levy of fresh taxes, or the renewal of 
obsolete ones. Though the number of such inscriptions bear^ 
on this subject is very large, yet there is great difficulty in handling 
them. Many of the inscriptions still remain unpublished, and of these 
only summaries are available in the Epigraphy Reports. It is true 
that these summaries and the connected remarks m the Reports 
are valuable, but the lack of the texts of the inscriptions handi¬ 
caps the student greatly. Further even in the study of the pub- 
licbpH texts of the inscriptions, we experience some difficulty, for, 
there are in them technical terms which still await explanation. 
Another difficulty is the use of several terms agnifylng almost simi¬ 
lar ideas or ideas which differ only in certain minute details which 
it is difficult to understand now. A few of the more important of 
such words used in the inscriptions are fcddaflwi, maga- 
mai, kdnifcfcai, katncTU, uori, pdttafli, irei, kattayam. etc. 
Still another difficulty we meet with is that we see one 
and the inscription mentioning not only various dues 

or obligations to he met by an individual or an insti¬ 
tution towards the government, but also communal contri¬ 
butions for certain speeffic social purposes, certain local 
cesscis for meeting particular local expenses, and payments made to 
the overlord by the tenant for the lands he held of him. When 
these different dues to different pfirsons are jumbled together 
in one inscription, we find it very difficult to analyse them under 
different heads. To add to all this, many of these payments were 
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dI a customary charactej^ and as we often hear nothing more than 
their names, ii is not easy to make out the exact nature of the 
eontributions. 

Besides the inscriptions of the period we have the writings of 
the foreign travellers who have left their accounts of the revenue 
administration under the Vijayanagar kings^ Among such accounts 
those of Abdur Wuniz, and Poes are indispensable. Esix;- 

cially JNunijt gives an account of the revenues ol the Viiayanagfir 
how they were collected through the '^captains^ and how lar 
the revenue policy of the Vijayanagar kings weighed heavily cm 
the subjects. But one fact Is worth noting here ; that is, the foreign 
writers, who did not know the real nature of the vOla^ life, rural 
organisation and the dues from the villager contented themselves 
with making prominent mention of the transit duties, excise and 
other dues payable on the Import and export of merchandise to and 
from a city, Abdur Razik for instance has nothing to say about 
the land tax, but he speaks only about the customs and the taxes 
on the prostitutes which struck him much. Hence they have not 
examined all the sources of revenue to the state, the differentiation 
between the imperial and the local revenues and other questions 
connected with the revenue administration of the state. 

For purposes of convenient handling, we can classify the 
sources of the revenues of Vijayanagar under certain broad beads. 
They are: 

1. The land tax 

2. The tax on property 

3. Commercial taxes 

4. Profession taxes 

5. Taxes on industries 

6. Military' contributions 

7. Social and cotiiinuna.1 taxes 

8. Judicial fines and such other income, and 

9. Miscellaneous items of income. 

1. Land Tax : The most important of the sources of revenue 
was the land tax which still contuiues to be the mainstay of Indian 
finance^ We may janalyse this source of Income to the state under 
the following heads: 

(a) To^r on wet crops r All the wet crops were taxed by 
the governmenL In levying taxes on the lands certain factors were 
taken into consideration, such as the nature of the village and the 
V.A.-6 
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tenure of the Und, the nature of the soil and the kind o! crop 
raised on the soil. For mslanccg before the govermnent levied the 
tax an a particular piece of land, it Donsidered whether it was a 
deiwuidna (land belonging to a triple), or a brnkTiHideya (land 
belonging to the Brahmans or was situated in a ugrdh&ra 

(village granted for military service)» or was in a kririJifrnTiifl (re¬ 
venue village).^ Distinction was made between kaTpdsd7iaT?i land 
and purtpai/ir land, and taxes were collected on the land according 
to the nature of the crop$ raised.® Even in Lbe karpaiaixam 
lands, those that died in the planting (n^tipcl), those that 
yielded only blighted grains (savi), and tho^ that were 
otherwise damaged (filiuu) were not counted.* In the taxable 
land a distinction was made between paddy fields^ uncultivated 
waste (newly brought under cultivation), forests reclaimed, and 
kii^atppu lands (lands on which only the last crop is raised]> and 
lands Irrigated by lifting water. The government also considered if 
they were wet lands oa which were grown plantain and sugarcane, 
or were pfldugaitakfcu (banks of rivers) where these were grown, 
or marshes in which red lotuses were grown, or lands produciug 
brinl^ils (vaiudiJai) t pumpkins, turmeric, Binger, onions, garlic^ 
ncHupornttiH castor seeds, vflragapartiltt, mustard, Bengal gram, 
wheat and (carthflimits tinctoriiis), and 

puludi, (lands producing) gram paddy and sambaladi 

and a large number of others crops,® There was also some 
differentiation made between wet orops being raised on wet lands 
and wet crop$ bemg raised on dry lands.® 

(b) Tax cm dry crops i Similarly a tax on the diy crops 
and edible vegetables (TnnlabrnyB) was also leviedHere too a 
distinction was made between the di^ crops raised on dry lands 
and dry crops raiscMl on wet lands (naiijflj) J Further a difference 
was made between the various crops raised on the dry land. 01 
the punpayir (dry crops), pdl, mm and aKua were not counted as 
in the case of the wet crops. Areca palm (kamtdcu), cocoanuts^ jack 
trees*® kdrnnu, veippw (margosa), fcobtiidu, vdlai (plantain trees) ^ 


3. E.C., m. Sr. G. 

3. oi 1S14; Rep-, 1315. para 44. 

4. para 44 flU 1. 

5. fhid.f pom 44. 

e. 91 af ISIS; Rfp.. para ES. 

6 a, MjI.R,, !920p para 79- Set Wilson, 

7. 91 of IBlfr, Rspr, para 68- 

8, 5® of 1014: r 1915, para 44 anti fn. 
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Jcanimbu (sug^-cane) * manjai (turmeric) i inji (ginger), sen- 
JcaZuniT (flower) and other ™npoyir (minor cultivation) were also 
tnxei® According to a record of S ISll from Tu^vi^pjainalliir, a 
tax called tojtaptircuu (tax from garden lands) also seems to h^ve 
been collected from the people.^® The above lists dearly show 
howj for purposes of assessment, the government carefully noted 
the nature of the craps raised and the nature of the land on which 
□ pEirtiCiilar crop was raised. 

(c) Allied charges: We may include in this list certain 
other sources of revciiue to the government which were in the 
nature of allied charges on the owners pf land. A tax w^ levied 
DU the shepherds as grazing fee. There seems to have been set 
apart certain portions near the village for the cattle to graze. A 
few inscriptions refer to this tax,^^ 

There was levied a tax known, as v&iat pciTmm^^ on hou^s 
and house sites * In the imposition of the tax on houses 

the following points were considered, whether the house was a 
roofed one,^* or adnipputtal-uti (with small door w&ys ?) or was 
a storied one or was one with in^de verandalL^® 

(d) Besides these a few contrihutions were collected from 

pjeople which were meant to cover the cost of the payment and 
maintenance of the village ofiScers and the special messengers com¬ 
ing from the governmental headquarters. AmoTig such collections 
were the fcflra^ikfcc jodi/^ Tidtpii feanakfetitjart* 

rdyosararttanai. aitasarnuarttartat/® adhifcarararttanoi^ nottavart- 
ia7raip®> niTOpoccambalam'^J (pay of the airilpa or the royal order 
carrier), dluJckunlrpattajii^ (a tax for malntamlng the person ap- 


S. EJ.. XVEX p. 139, 

30. SID of 15^ [ pom 43. 

lU 319 of 3921 ; 1013, Rep., p&ra JC; E.C., IV. Gp. 1. 

12. 324 ot 1911; Eep., p&rn 49. It that it was levied only on 

with a cempomKi. 

13. 203 of IKl; Rep,, para 41. 

H. E.C., Xt CiL 2, 

15. EJ,, Vm, p. 304, EL 133-34. 

10. 5S5 of 1919. 

17. 73 of 1B8S ; SJI^ n. No. S. 

IS. 55 of 1887: Sn^ VI, Na. 4. 

19- E.f,, XVm, pp. 138; 19(20, para 79. 

20. ICS gf imj&. 

21. 510 of im* SJJr. IT, No* 23* 

22. EJ., xvn, p. m. 
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pointed for regulating the supply of water to the fields)* and 
p^ikdvul^ (police duty or fee for main tiim i n g the police). 

(e) In ancient and mediaeval times the temples, choultries 
and other public institutions collected froni the people some money 
for their maintenance and upkeep* Under such a head can he 
grouped the follewing taxes: Tmigama?^ (contrihutlon formerly 
levied on merchants and cultivators for a temple now given option¬ 
ally)* piddTivari^ (a contribution to the temple of the village god¬ 
dess,} wibhiiti which was collected by the state, udi poc- 

cai and fcnrttipci paccni*^ fciirttiflai Mi^lkka^ and the limppudi- 
(holy first fruits) and pTflandti kanikkab^ 

These taxes were collected by the local authorities on behalf 
of the imperial government and paid to the temples concerned ; or 
in a few cases the temples themselves took these conlributions 
directly from the people- 

» 

Method o/ Assessment 

A careful study of the inscriptions of the period showa that 
the principle followed by the Vijayanagar kings with regard to the 
assessment varied with the crop raised on a particular piece of 
land and the part of the empire where the crop vras raised, for 
the assessment depended on the locality and fertility of the soil. 
But one thing is clear that the assessment on a piece of land de¬ 
pended on its gross yield. This general practice is indicated by a 
copper-plate grant dated AT). 1673-14 Tvherem it is stated that a 
magnTRoi tax was levied at the rate of one rwli on every kalam of 
produce.®^ From an inscription at llTukkattalai in the Alangudl 
taluk of the Pudukkoftai State we learn that the government took 
five-tenths share of the produce from wet and drj^ lands which 
were the devndnnaw. tirKnamcmikka^l from Uijaiyifr Tirukkat|a- 
lai-lsvaram Udaiya Nayanax.^ Thus one of the factors In fixing 


23. SSI ^ 244 ol 1914: Rep., 1&15. purs 40, 

24. 191G. ijarn Bfl, 

25. 07 of laST; S JJh VI. Nv* 71- 
Se. 339 of 1911; E,C,. X, Bp 19, 

27. EJ^ Vin. p. 3M. 

2S 294 of 1910, 

29 . 35 of 13 S 7 ; SJJ., 1 . No. 55 . 
m. IIB of 1897; VL No* 72. 

31. Cp, 7 of 19m-24. 

32, Til- A valuable lnscriptien at Palankarai. also la Hit Puduk- 
kottaii State, i^laters an order Issued by ^Qraiyadfivar altM KuloMkhara 
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the assessment on land was the yield of the land.^ Bui this prac¬ 
tice does not seem to have been either universal in the empire or 
applicable to all cases both with regard to wet and dry crops. 

Another basis of assessment on wet land w^s the ^wing csipri- 
city of a unit of land used for wet crops. The inscriptions refer to 
certain measures, namely koiogas and puftin which mean that a 
piece of land requires so many fcoIaga-T or pttttia of some se^ to 
bo sown. We are told fnr instance that the taxes on a turn (a cubic 
measure in the Telugu districts) of land was 8 immhas* This 
means in fact that the unit of land requiring a tilm of seed to be 
sown was assessed at eight rarafias.^ Thus the quantity of seeds 
required for raising crops on a particular unit of land was also 
taken into consideration for purposes of assessment by the state. 

While this was th^ principle with regard to the assessment on 
wet lands, the number of'ploughs required for tilling the soil 
was taken into account for purposes of assessment on dry lands. 
An epigraph coming from Aduturai in the Trichinopoly district re¬ 
cords the fixing of a graded rate of assessment on each plaugh of 
dr^' land.^ But It does not seem that this was the only principle 
with regard to the assessment on dry land, for the principle fol¬ 
lowed for assessment on wet lands was at times followed for the 
dry lands as well An inscription from the Kolar taluk in the 
district of the same n-nne mentiDjis a of dry land,^ 

which means that the said land had the sowing capacity of a khari" 
duga. 

According to tradition which is Incorporated by Buchanan In 
his Joantey Mysore ^ Sotith Cancni utid Coarg Kr^adeva 

Tnn^;iiTnaijHt imd Ms men to ihe residents of PaMyur Dldu in pbedJem^ b 
dm cOTiimaiids of his father Piccai Ton^aimaDar determining tho mte ol rout 
to coUeeled fram the people. Hero the 

rJ:dMiii is of itreal significancti and Inienat lo tis, for it dearly shows that 
on land was relculated on die extent of land harvested 
But the refercneiH here to the rent and, not to the tax. 

33. SimUarly the govemmetit demanded tax only on the quantity of 
merchandise actually sold. For Instance Abduj Rf+yak observes: 'The ofOc^rs 
of the cualoma department levy a duty on the goads of one-fortieth part 
TJihrfi n auh? i3 effected; ll they are not sold ihey make no rharEe on them 
whatsoever.'^ 

34. 21 of 13S7-2S. 

35. 35 of 1^3. 

3B. E,Cr^ X, Kl, Sfl. See Narasinga Rao, UBid^ A KlMamwat Glojftnry, 
pp. 1B4-55, for the diderenL meanings ol the term: Salatore^ Sot?, end Pol 
Li/e in (he ViJ, Emp., H, p. 442. 
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Kaya cgmpletely surveyed the whole of his empire for purjjoses of 
assfessment and fixed the rates of taxes; and this tradition is con¬ 
firmed by an ipscription of the period of Kr?U.adeva Riiya himself, 
A record dated A.D. 1513 in the Mysore district registers the grant 
of a village with all the wet and dry lands uccording to farmer 
jneusurementP According to this inscription there appear to have 
been two mcasurcmetils in ihe distriert and perhaps in the empire 
too. One was an old one acCDrdmg to which thi^ parLicular grant 
was made, and the other was the new one which appears to hove 
also been in existence on the date of this partictilar inscription* 
This piece of evidence clearly shows that the lands were sy^e- 
matically measured in the time of Kproadeva Raya for purposes of 
assessment. Rice too after studying the Mackenzie Manuscripts 
came to this conclusion. He observes : “ It appejirs that in the 

time of Krishna Raya and Acyuto Raya the revenues of the Viiaya- 
nagar State were first reduced to a regular form checked by ordi¬ 
nances, and a system of accounts and management introduced, cal¬ 
culated to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in yearly 
amovmt without distressing the inhabitants/^ 

As regards the measurement of the land there were local varia¬ 
tions, and there was no one uniform rod in the empire. 
The inscriptions of the period mendon a large number 
of measuring rods as having been in use then.^^ Even 


37. E C., m, Nj. 1^. 

3S, Myi. I, p. 575. 

39 . Some oi the more important of euiih rods were the 
(18 at 1BS9; AJJ. I3fi5) at TiruppiikiiU in the CZhingleput aistrict; rnjci- 
fribh^dnu ko\ {107 of 1923; AD. I374j of 1915; AJ3. 1433-M) at Timp- 
puklcLiti and MMottivEkkam in the same distn^; the koh the 

pole twelve teet long^ (rJ=.S., 055^ AD. 1388) In the Tirumayyam tqltilc in 
the Pudukkottni State; kqZ (357 of 1928-23; AD. IB^) in 

qfld near TiruppSlalvajmin in the CMiigleput dlstriel; mdudycn (FfeZ, Iits^ 
Cp, 1; AD. 1390-31) at Paracur In the NeUare diatriot; the pndh^rodi kol^ 
the pole sbttEEia feet long, {J-P.5*< 687 ; AD. 1391-92) at KuimSiidaTkoyil in the 
PudukkSttal State; the flfljBiriihMdflii fcflt (355 of ib 94 ^ Si.?** 

V, Ho. 554; AD. 142S> at TiravaiySru in the Tanjore district \ the 
toHvuCddi (5S3 of 1BS3) In and abaut Kolufifuvadi in the Calmbaitone district: 
the measuring rod of 30 and 20 feet {B74 of 1915) in the Semth Arcot district; 
gand^imga^nn koi f212 of 1916) at Tlnippukkull in the Chingleput di^tric:^; 
mwvdyirffpnv kfil* about 15 feet in length (243 of 1923-29 ; iSth century) in the 
South Arcot district * ta^ (JP.S_, 715; AD. 1477) marked by ai sign used hi 
and around Kiralyur In the Puchikkanai State; the standard rod of 34 feet in 
the South Arcat dhftrict (237 of 1916 % A.D. 1504) j a pqie 32 feet long (HeL fns., 
Cp. ID: AD* 15153 used in ihe NelloTe district; a pole meaforiiig 24 feet 
(51 of 1BS7 : S.r r. IV. No. 50 in V, p. 54 ^ AD. 1535). 
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m the same plac^? two rods se^m to have been used al- 
most at the same Lime. For instanee from the inscriptions at Tirup- 
pukuli we ieam that there were two rods m use, one the 
vufcot in AD. 1365*“ and the other rdjauibhSdattfcol in 
A,D. 1374 and 143^39*^, and at Tiruppilaivanam in the same dis¬ 
trict we learn that there waa in 1390 a measuring rod which was 
known as the gun^rdyaga^a'nkd!,'*^ The Vijayanagar govern¬ 
ment, however, tried to introduce some reform in the existing 
measuring rods^ with a view to effect unifarmity. According to 
an inseription at Kugaiy^ in the South Arcot district, at one time 
the residents near Vrddhacalam even went to the extent of migrat-’ 
ing from the place when the government did not introduce a change 
in the measurir^ rod of the locality^ This lithic record registers 
an order of Vasudeva Nayakkar Tirumalai Nayakkar to the people 
of Magadal mandalam fixing the length of the rod for measuring 
the vret and dry lands. Up to 1447, the date of the mscriptionp 
" lands in Magada mandalnm were measured by a rod 18 feet In 
length and assessed. Tina procedure having affected mjagaram 
and given room for theft and ruin, it was thought thol if two feet 
more were added to the old measuring rod, the tax would become 
easy of payment and the cultivators would be in a Nourishing con¬ 
dition and be able to answer for the TdiagBram. On this repre- 
^ntation it was ordered that the length of the measuring rod 
should thereafter be fixed at 2(1 feeft by increasing the length of 
the old rod by two feet; that the lands, both wet and dry^ should 
he measured out again by the new rod J and the changes entailed 
noted in the account books 

But at Srlmu^nam (South Arcot) we see a rtxl cahed the 
standard rod measuring 34 feet being used about 1504-05,^ Thus 
there were local variations with regard to the unit for measuring 
lengths, each locality having its own rod. This want of a general 
uniform rod for the whole empire was the cause of great diffiEulty 
felt by the government in fixing a uniform rale of assessment on 
the land in all the parts of the empire. 

Rates of A^esament 

According to immemorial custom, the share of the state in the 
produce from a unit of land was one-sixth, of the Brahman 

40. IS of 1B99. 

41. lOT df xm; 193 of 1916. 

42. 3ST 192S-29, 

43 97 df 1918; 191S, para 69, 

44. 247 of 1916; para G4. 
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twentieth and of the temple onc-lhirtieth, each of which was paid 
either in kind nr in the money equivalent. Of the remnining three- 
fourths, one4ourth was retained hy the cultivator for his share, 
while the balances nf the gross produce went towards the ex¬ 
penses of cultivatiom Wilks when discussing this question re¬ 
marks that in the early days of the Vijayanagar dynasty Hari- 
harass minister^ Vidyaraijyai published for the use of the officers of 
state^ a manual founded on tiie text of Parasara with a copious 
conunentary in which the assessment of the land and the conver¬ 
sion of the grain revenue into money are elaborately dealt with. 
Briefly, he took the ^astra rate of one-sixth of the crop as the 
govemraent share, and assuming that the average out-tum was 
twelve times the seed sown, he distiibutcd 30 kuftia of paddyt the 
produce from 2^^ kufpis of land, as follows : 


To the lord 1/4 . * 7*4 

To the cultivator 1/2 . - 15 

To Sarkar 1/6 . . 5 

To temples 1/30 .. 1 

To Brahmans 1/20 . * 1^4 


Total 30 kutfis. 

The shares of the temples and the Brahmans were collected 
by the Sarkar and paid over by it, so ihal the share payable by the 
landholder was really V4 of the gross produce.^ According to 
woks this was the system recommended by Vidylra^ya lor the 
guidance of king Harihara I and his officeits at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. But Harihara intrfjdueed a few changes 
in the system due to the difficulties experienced in adheriiig to 
these recommendations. He abolished the system of payment of 
the government share in kind, and insisted on the payment being 
made only in cash at a particular rate. This conversion of the 
payment in kind to payment in cash was ^founded on the quantity 
of land, the requisite seed, the average Increase and tike value of 
graiCL^’"*® Then as regards the assessment itsdf, he increased the 
rate. Thus “Harihara had recourse to the law of the ^iastras 
which authorised him by no very forced construction to attack the 
husbanihnan by a variety of vexatious taxes which should compel 

45. See ^Istorricsi of MuAQre, L p, 9S; South Cwnam Manual, 

pp. 94-96. 

46. tbkl., p. 04. 
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him to seek relief by desiring to compound for their afaoUtion by a 
voluntary increase of their landed a^essment. ^ By so doing he 
did actually raise it by twenty per cent by his skill in applying 
to his calculations, a procedure which has been described by the 
Bombay High Court as "'a thinly veiled violation of the InW-"^ 

But we have to examine here how far the account of Wilks is 
corroborated by the evidenee of the insciiptionSj which are the 
on]y source of information on this 'Question of the rate of assess¬ 
ment in the Vi]uyanagar period, for tlie Pcir^ramddhfluiya. being 
an elaborate commentary on. the Pan^ariidrFi^ij deals more with 
the theoretical side of taxation than with the practical side of it. 

Burnell is of apinign that the share of the state in the produce 
of the land in South India was generally one half though the nor¬ 
mal share of the state in North India was one-sixth. He says j 
^'There is ample evidence to diow that Manuks proposition of one- 
sixth was never observed, and that the land tax taken not only 
by the Muhammadan but by the Hindu sovereigns also was fully 
one-haif of the gross produce Hayavadana Rao after a study of 
the relevant data comes to the conclusion that the assessment in the 
Vijayanagar days was very high, and remarks: *-It seems. .* .that 
Vijayanagar taxation was about seven times that of the Britishp or 
aboul 42 per cent, an estimate that agrees with the inference that 
the later Vijayanagar kings quite disregarded Miidhava^s Injunc¬ 
tion of V 4 of the gross produce paid in cash and had in practice 
taken 50 per cent of Srinivasa Haghava Aiyangar inclines to 

accept the view of Burnell.®^ The views of Ellis are marked by 
greater caution. He is content with pointing out that the tax was 
always more than the sixth or fourth permitted by the Sanskrit 
lawyers.^® 

As for the total income of the state, Rice says it was 81 crore.s 
of Auakoti cakros or pagocks^ an i^sLimate arrived at by him on a 


47. Ibid^ p. 95. 

4B. Canara Land Asaearm^ntt p. 84; quoted m the South 

CitrUR-a Manual^ p. 98. 

49. Snuth Indian Poleopniphy, p. US; fit. 3. 

50, fnd. Ant., XL. pp. 271^72 

5L Report on Fortu ^eart of Protest in BriRsJi Jtidid, p. 10. 

52, F. W+ Ellis, RepEiej to ^eoenieen Qtieafiona, p. 4; A. AppadontL, 
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study of the manuscripts collected by Colonel Mackenzie. The 
Camafokti Rdiakkcil Savistara Citritram or A Generd History of 
the Indian Pewiiumb states that during the time of Krs^adeva 
Raya the amount of revenue that had to be paid to the imperial 
treasury by eastern Camataka (as distinguished trcuii Mysore > 
etsx) was three crores of rupees.^ Varthema, speaking about the 
revenues of the kings of Vijayanagarj says : '“‘This king of Narasinga 
js the richest king 1 have heard spoken of’ and in another place 
says: '"His Brahmins, that is, his priests^ say that he possesses a 
revenue of 12,000 perdeti per day/”^ Pacs who visited Vijayanagar 
in 1520 says that Kr^ Raya after retaining enough for his expen¬ 
ses and the expenses of the houses of his wives of whom he had 
12,000, pul in his treasury every year ten million pardtiqs.^ Nuniz 
is of opinion that the feudatory nobles in the Vijayanafiar empire 
paid to the king every year sixty lakhs of pardaos as royal dueSt 
which was half of the gross income fram the lands under the 
feudatories (120 lakhs or 12 millions of pardflo^).^ Accordiiig to 
the BurMa^i-Ma’sir the revenue of the accursed infidel Bada¬ 
eva Raya was 120,000,000 Even about A D. 1611 Vijaya- 

nagar claimed good revenues. Antoine Vico for instance says t 
The great Nayak of Madura and those of Tanj ore and Ginji are 
themselves tributaries of Blmagar, to whom they pay or have to 
pay an annual tribute of six to ton milhon Besides, thn 

royal demesne yielded some revenue to the kings. 

Contemporary inscriptions do not however throw much light 
on the qucstiDii of the rate of assessment in the period. Though 
some of them specify the amount of the revenue realised from the 
land, others merely indicate that taxes were collected both in kind 
and cash. Further we do not know if the rate of assessment in a 
particular area was the same as in the other parts of the empire. 
However the following available details may be noted.^® 


54, Taylor^ CoialpgiEe Bt, p. 29* 

55. Vardi^niOp p. 129^ 

56, SewcU^ op. at, p- 232- 

57. RivLt p* SiTS. 

53, iTid. Ant^ L, p. 142>r 

55, R. ^tyan;illia Ayyw, The Na^ks of JUiuturaH p- 2S&. 

S§a. Accarding to a damaged epigraph of tie eydic year Dpindhubki, the 
exmet date which wc are not able to know, It was agreed 
that the eidtlvators cd lands helew the tanks In the fCodaEattur country were 
to giire iarirdfiiiii (icn, equal share of the pmduee to die owner) and pay a 
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A raluabfe mscription of A.D+ 1429-30 found at 
Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district “ registers the de cision 
arrived at by the readenla of Parmtakanadu^ the Vola-ngdi 98 sects 
and the 98 sects regarding the veiious Items of taxation that 

had to be paid to government (mjagarsm iraimUTUimoi) or to the 
templep as had been already settled by the inbahitanta of the other 

of Valudalambattu usava^ . It was decided that some 

specified lands in the district of Parantahanadu which wens rent- 
free were not to be interfered with^ by classifying them as -pand^- 
ravddai (lands belonging to the state, crown lands) jloita pamt, 
adaippu (lands held in lease) , otti {^ufructuary mortgage) j 
gutta^ni (contract of lease)* and (service inam)*” The rates 

of assessment were also fixed.®® 


specified fee £dp strengtheniDg the tank bimds with ^anea nnd earth (197 of 
laiO), But Ihijs epigraph refers to the rent payable hy the tenant to die 
landlord, atid hence thon^ we take the inscriptiDs In belmig to the Vijaya* 
nag]^ period it Is not of groat value In dotomnlntng the mto ol t&^ coQocLod 
by tbo state. SmiOerly bi AH, 1S55-56 on* Aubalu Riya was sllcrirai to 
Mijoy two-thirds of th* produce from certain lands^ and waa required to 
jLiw the remalolng portioTL doubtlnss m to the temple from which 

he purchased Iniids at Alamuru (60 of 1915), Here too th^ reference is to 
the rent from the tend and the epigraph has no reference to 

60- So of 1914; 1915, para 44. Thougli other taates as tho^ on 

professionals and vrorkgbaps are mentioned here^ we have conOned 
ourselves to an oxaminatkui of the mies of taxes on tend alnite, and reaervo 
the olher taxes for treatment in a later secdoTW 

' 12415 ' 
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Class of bnd. 


AssEhssmE^nt in 
paddy on one 
veil Including 
aruupfrup 
lloTcTrai, etc. 


Faddy fifilds. 

2. Uncuttivated waale 
(jU 5 t brought under 
cultivation). 

3. Forest reclaimed. 

4. Kudiiipplt lands and 
lands Irrigated hal¬ 
ing water. 

5. W antfliTi and ^ugar 
cane gardens in wet 

Inrid 

6 . Plantain and sugar cane 
gardens in podugaif- 
tflkfeti (ambankments). 

7. Marshes in which red 
Inhiaea am grown. 

B. Ijinds prnducdiig tur^ 
merii^ ginger, onlans, 
garlic, ehc 

9 . Tiftnda produemg brln- 
^als (cidnditai)^ 

10. Xiftnds producing ncKu- 
parutti, castor seeds, 
T><iraguparutti, tuhs- 
tardp Bengal gratn, and 
feicivnibal (cartKcTnus 
ttnetorkma) ^vSy^ tSrh^ 

gtUvdy, and pulndi 
(Isnds produdng) gram 
(i;ednafii>T lands produc¬ 
ing paddy and idin*- 
bold^i 

11 . Tjmd< producing gram, 
green piilso^ 

Caul dttuii«ifcltu, tiya\j 
ta^narogu, IdauJ^ etc. 


A. 

50 of paddy 20 

and ^ poTtam. 

■ 

40 fcatams of poddy. IS 
SO „ 2 

20 „ 10 

B. 

60 

I,. ■ 50 

40 

25 

30 

20 


Other 
such as 
kaiiildkd:, 

kdnikTiIip etC.^ 
no eaidi v^Ii- 


panams. 


n 

n 


panaTus including 
kdnikk&i^ etCi 


panams, 

** 


H 


pcndmi (lni:lildiiig 
crslopfifii and 
Tf^roki, etc.) 


pa-^m. 
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Assessment In 

Other tames 
such &3 


paddy on Oiim 

kdnlkkaij 

Class of land. 

udZi Including 

iommiEdam, 



pa^voitemi 



kdnikilZi, etc., 


-^- 

on each rell. 


12. T.3TiriB produdtig aesa- 
mum (ta3Q>d for first 
crop)i^ 

13. Laivis yiplillcis 
t7^iA:oIuiidtt. 

14. Lands yielding: 
kojimdu (talced lor first 
crop), 

C. 

Dry crop# (ydnpflWJTii). 

I panam (Euc^ludio^ 

aro^pe^). 

* 

^ paTuiin. 


Lost** 


talced. 


1. Every five areca 
yiddmg about 1500 mita 
per troc. 

2. “Every cocoanut palm 
yielding not less than 40 
fruits per tr«, 

N-R—Teiidfir trees wlddi 
have ntrt borne Emit, 
barren trees and trees 
in the backyards of 
houses are eXeniptatL 

3. Every jack tree yielding 
not less than 20 fnlHs 
per tree. 

The surrounding (he. 
other) trees are net 


34 pometm. 
?D0 pammi. 

100 


fil. JIf 1^15, p. 44. Of the ICaTpss&na (Le. wt> Lmds^ those that 

died to the planting (ndifiipp^)r those that yielded only blighted 
grain iMvi} and thooe that were uth-erwiae damaged (a|lvu) were 
not oouMed, and ol the punpoifir dry lands) idvi and 

olieic were likewise mot eounted and the remainling holdine^ were 
charged at the reduced rate" nE 8^ to 10, it being, however, pro¬ 
vided that in the ejitdiided Lands where on Inspectkin they were found to 
have yielded V 4 ^op a third of the produce would be charged as vatnm (itm 
each holder. 
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Another record found at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot dis¬ 
trict dated A,D. 1430-31 gives the rates of taxes in grain and money 
to be levied from the Kaikkolar^ Tantirimar and other castes in 
certain villages. 

Land. 

Asse^stnent. 

1. On wot land on wtidi dry crop^j wcfc 

One ^ahiiti af paddy on 

cultivated, and dry land on which w&t 
ctDps Were roisaii incliiding the culti¬ 
vation ol plantains and Eugaroafiie- 

each md. 

2. For dry crops raised on wet lands. 

Two tutti of grain on 
eaeh fnd. 

H tt dry Lands, 

One tuni and one padal^kn 
On each tuSJ^ 


In about AJ), 1433 at Tirumalai in the Chittore district the 
rdjctbhan^roTn took two hundred for its half share, and 

the took the other half of the income in the rim- 

vidaii^ttain village of Sittakkuttai ® At Aduturai in the Trichi- 
nopoly district a record of about A.D, 1450 registers the regulation 
of the taxes at 5 pansgtns for the fust year and 10 from the follow* 
ing year on each plough of dry land, and 8 pHTUnm on every 109 
fc«!i of wet land.** 


In this connection two epigraphs in the Pudukkottai State are 
Invaluable One found at Tirukfcattalai and dated A.D, 1462 states 
that the tax on the detJsddnam lands to the provincial chief was 
five-tenths of the produce.** The other one found at Palahkarai 
and dated A.D. 1481 records a grant of land and tanks to a hermit 
(tflposwj as kudinmgadeuadaTUim and fixes the following rates of 
assessment: 

% of the produce for kun^vat during winter ; 

K for sesamum (ellii) and tagi (fcelvarngfi) ; 


62. 61 of 1918; R«p., para 68. 

its. T. T. O. /. ffa 20L As the inscriptien refers to the n£ 

the said village of Sittakfcuttai otherwise known as firtniv3sB«rittiHn for 
money payments it appeals to be a diviaion of the tax end net of 

the produce. If it had Ibeen the lattor, there coutd not have been any refer¬ 
ence tn the money payment; nor is it reasonable to assume that there was a 
dlvisioD of not only the money income but ^ the grain nrodueE. 

64. 36 of 1913. 

B5. /,P.S, 731. 
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for millet (varagu) idmai^ kambu and other trops culti¬ 
vated in dry lands. 

Va for sesamiim, hor^e-gram, jMi/fflru, etc*^ 

An inscription at Srunusnam in the South Arcat district dated 
1504-05 records the fixing of a fresh rate of assessment for the 
taxes which had become exorbitant in the time when the country 
was in the hands of the Kannadiyas. According to the revision it 
Was ordered that the lands might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of 34 feet, and that 15 pa^ms 
(inciuding all items of taxation) be levied on one ifta of dry land 
and 20 panams on one via of wet land and that towards arn^pern 
1/S po^am be levied on each tenant.®^ 

A record at ^rmadevi in the Tinnevelly district dated AD. 
1550-51 registers the fixing of the rate of taxes by Visvanatha 
Nayakkar, the agent of Hama Hija Viftaladeva Maha Raja^ who 
remitted all taxes (IncladiDg ulavn and pan^^rtivddm^ since the 
deradfltTia and the brafufULdei/a lands in a number of villages sur¬ 
rounding .^eravanwicdevi had been abandoned by the dispensing 
kwdi and the pa^i^. According to the nevr rate only pne kdiii was 
charged per Tim of land.®* 

The above list gives u^ an idea of the rate of taxes on landed 
property in the Vijayanagar period. Hiere are also a few inscrip^ j 
Uons which mention the total revenue to the state from a parti- ' 
cular Village or a group of villages. But as such a consolidated . 
amount indicates the variety of the sources of revenue in which j 
the tax on land was only one^ it i$ difficult to fix from it the rate of \ 
Assessment on land per village. 

A lithic record of AD^ 1400 from a village in the Kadur 
tiistrict in Mysore states that the HalamuttOr village in the 
Santajige nad together with its hamlets (named) and plains was 
rated at S4 hon and 1% hniui+® An inscription from a village in 
the Shimoga taluk, in the district of the same name^ records that 
the total revenue from five villages in the Aragaventhe was 
210 (?).^^ An epigraph at Cidarnbaram in the South Arcot district 
belonging to the time of Acyuta Eaya states that the mcome from 


fbi±, ai9, 

^7. H47 of 1916; fiep., pBra 64. 
^ 721 oi 1&16. 

69. EjO., VI, Kp. 35. 

70. EJC^ vn, St. 
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four villages near Cidambarain was 500 But such informa- 

tiun is noL fortJicoming in sufScicnt fullness to eaabk us to calcu- 
late the total revenue that went lo the state. Biceps estimate that 
it amounted to 81 crores of Av^oti eafcraa or pagodas Lb based on 
the authurity of some old manuscripts of doubtful accuracy. But 
it seems that it is an exaggerated figure, for it is really difficult to 
believe that the region south of the river could have contri¬ 

buted so much by way of taxes. 

2. Property Tax: In ancient and mediaeval India as in 
modern India all property both immovable and movable was taxed. 
But the one difference between the levying of taxe^ on property 
in the mediaeval period and the modern period is that^ while in 
modem India the annual meorae or the rental value of the properly 
is taken into consideration fur the levy of taxes, in the mediaeval 
period that did not form the principle of taxation^ but the property 
itself as a unit was taxed. Such a principle was followed for 
making assessments on houses^ hou^e-sttes, treasure troves, cows, 
bulls, sheep, etc. 

With regard to Estimating the rate of taxes on property we 
arc at a disadvantage for two reasons. Firstly we have only a 
few inscriptions which give us an idea about them, and secondly 
even those few are found scattered in the dilferent parts of the 
empire. We do not thus know for instance if the rate of a par¬ 
ticular tax levied on a house in a certam part of the empire was 
the same as the rate for a similar house in another part of the 
empire. Anyway the following rates may be noted : — 


StorlEd house . - 2 pmnurru ) 

House with verandah -- 1 panam J 


(Little Canjeovaram^ ChiuRleput DistrlcL][ 


Houhc of a villager (mdu- 

lilng pUai, aaonidE, ijtfinfjMininii, etc.) 

House of a Tantirinidr 
House pf a moltJcfll 
Verandahs with alepbig roots 
(Tiruvakavur, Tanjore Dlatrict) 

House nf a VaiiyB (Bangalore) 


3 pdWimi 
pai]uiMS 

% pe-ftam j 

1 


n 


TL 272 ol 1313. 

72. 5B5 of I&IO. 

73. sa of 1314: » 131S. paiti 44. 

74. ^.a,lX.BQ.36. 
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Each dI th^ tsettk 

(VrddlcalaEOp Soudi Amft) 

Each odidl 


(TJnikoyilQra South Arcot) 

^» 1 pauiimTft 

OuthDUfie (Yekndih’) 

^ * 1 

House site 

^ North Arcol) 

1 pn^nm^* 

Cow 


(G, uagar* Myeuire) 

14 gadu^na^^ 


There are other insciiptions which Toention the property tax 
but do not give the rates of assesamenL Among them were the 
taxes on o^pputtaiun (small dDorways),®* the hidden treasure, 
underground stores, etc,,®^ uttaipettam (springs)houses of 
priests and other sacred buildings,®* vdmlpat^m, monaifcuh"®* 
she-buffaloes, he-buJTaloes, horses, bullocks, etc,,*® sheep,*® carts, 
and cocoanut trees.** 

An inscription from Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State of 
the time of Bukka I records the following settlement: 

“Tatayya Urumala by consent of the blessed people (the 
Jalnas) of the whole kingdom, will, out of the money levied 
at the rate of one hema a year for every house according to 
the door from the Jainas throughout the Whole kingdom for 
the body guard to be appointed by the Vai^avaS at the holy 
place Bellgula appoint twenty servants as a bodyguard for 
the God, and with the remainder of the money have the 
dilapidated Jlnalayas (hm Jina temples) whitewashed,”** 
Unoccupied bouses were exempted from the taxes.®* 


75. 91 of 1018 ; Jlep„ 1<J18, para 69, 

335 of 1921. 

77. g.C„ rV, Yt 62, 

78. 203 of 1021; Rep., 1022, para ti.. 

79. EC., IV, Cn. 37. 

80. EJ., vm. p. m. 

81. BjC., Vir, Sk. 241. 

82. 373 of ISIS; Rep,, 1917, para 47. 

83. tC., X. KL M. 

W. 89 of 1880; SJJ„ IV, No, 318; 335 of 1321. 
85. E.C.. VH, Sh. 33. 

^ E.C., XI. JL a 

87. M.A,R., 1020, para 70; E,C„ VU, Sh. 30. 
88* B.C., n, Sb. 344. 

59 of iai4; Rap., 1815, para 44. 

V.A.^ 
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3. [Taxes: Duties on trade and coiJiiJiBrcial 

transactions contributed a large shaTo to the state revenues. The 
customs and octroi duties were levied bath on land and water 
transports, at fixed lates. Further* insedptions mention the 
opening ot new fairs which bmught revenue to the government- 

Rice divides the customs under three different heads ^ stJmld- 
ddi/am* and mamiitdddynm. Under the first bead 

came the customs on goods imported to be sold at one place; under 
the second came the duty levied on goods in transit through a 
district x and under the third came the duty levied on goods 
cneported to foreign countries. " All kinds of goods even firewood 
and straw paid these duties excepting glads rings, brass pots^ and 
soap balls Taxes were levied on the shops,uilnifca™wi 
on sales^® and kaiuilnikairjttTa (^hare of sales for cash 

price ?) duties on piecegoods, anhmIsT grain®* and baskets of 
eggs,®* There were transit dues on loads of beteh* dues on loads, 
oil and There were also adiJe^u (tax on siatbs In markets)®^ 

iandniTRudaZ (market fees) tax coUected on the sale of branded 
cattle/™ women's doth and other beautiful artides/^^ tolls on 
kauadi^, pack horses, bullocks, asses, and head-loads/™ water¬ 
sheds, market towns, and on all artides at different rates going 
through roads to towns of pilBrimage/®^ pa^vtlai (tax on the sale 
price of fish) /** oddagada tfuiiksm (a tax levied on the sellers of 
sheep) and the muta uiidbadi.^®^ An inscription of the time of 


DO, RIMh Ghi-p p, 5S3. 
gi. MAJL, lS2fl, No. IZO. 

Oe. 203 of IflZl ; R^r 41 ; S7 of 1839. 

S 3 . 28 pf ISaO; S J J.. !V, No, 3 S 1 . 

EJa., Vp B\. 75. 

95, E.C, m. Ml. S5. 

SM. e;.C., VR. Sh. 30. 

0 ^* EJC^ X. Cl. 40 , 

m ise oi mo. 

S8. K4 of istt ; 1312. pftfa 43. 

too. EJC., VIL HI. Tl. 

101- iw I Gi, m. 

102. 18 of 1315 ; ?M of 1313. 

103, 242 of IB32 ; VI, p. S2. 

104 121 of 1E34 ; SJJ^ V, No- 410 ; 373 af 1815 j Hep., 1917, para 47. 

105. Sec Bytterw&rth and V. VEmi^opal Ootty, Ntl Ifii., On- p. 047 

and nolf. 

lOGr A tax on the profitis of tradfi levied in ptErlodJcslly settled prQportinns 
upsa the mordmnta. traders. ^Mp-toepm, retail dealcn, m£rc 0 nd.W oijents, 
and all the inliahitaiits trf n village or lown CDgag^ m trade. fWilsatn+ 
Indian GloaarVp p, 54S>, 
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Acsmta Raya found at Hupanagndi m the Bellary district mentions 
that tolls were collected on the grains passing either way through 
Hupalagudiya thanya in Yalapeya hune^^ In the Telugu country 
custoins were collected about A.D. 1520 in vasanta gsnmua (rest 
houses) j watersheds, salt beds, market towns and roads frequented 
by people.^*® 

An epigraph of A.D. 1379 mentions the following rates of totes 
levied on tsjwns and shops : 

Old town, one ga ; 

Small town, five mo ; 

Village f three ma ; 

A shop at a fe^val, one mu.™ 

A few inscriptions give the rates of taxes levied on commodities. 
The Kon^vidu inscription of Kr^adeva Raya is one such, and it 
gives the following details. 


No, Article. 


Unit tnxei. 


Rale. 


1. miDet per hag 

a. Millet 

a. Salt 

4. Mangoes ^ 

5, Myrobabn ^ 

G. Fruits , ^ 

7. Briujals ^ 

ft. daarnig auts ^ 

9- JVffitj-ine fa Vagrant root 

like aaraaaparilLa) „ 

10. Green gram „ 

IL Blade gram ^ 

12. Bengal gram „ 

Horse gram ^ 

14 Bed gram ^ 

15. Wheat 

10. Sesamiim seeds „ 

17. Oil seeda ^ 

lA Bladk pulse „ 

19. AnufauZa ^ 

Cotton ^ 

21. Tamarind ^ 

22, Gall nuta 


^ paikantH 

H 

PT 

n 

n 

#1 

» 

n 


H 

1 psikam. 

■p* 


R 


R 


107. 733 ol 1913. 

108. BJ, VI, (1. m 

109. E.C., Xn, SL 76. Ca seeais to si^nd for GiultfSiw cmd Ha far JKrana, 
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No. Artkk Unit Rate 


23. 

Myrobolsn seeds 

per bag 

24. 

Yam 

If 

25. 

Cdfna 


26. 

27. 

Ciru^ailiiTn <n»t> 

Otiloos 

"f 

28. 

Turmeiic 

m 

29. 

Dammer 

n 

20. 

Fenugreek 

H 

3L 

Cumin 

PT 

32. 

Mustard 

■W 

33. 

New guimy bags 

per ialage 

34. 

Gfcen ginger 

per bag 

35. 

Lime fruit 

« 

36. 

Cocoanuta 

H 

37. 

Jaggery 

Pl 

36, 

Cleniied eolton 

w 

39. 

Ghee 

■1 

40. 

Caster all 

n 

4L 

1 

1 

IT 

42. 

Dry ginger 

*» 

43. 

Iron 

fi 

44. 

Steel 

PT 

45, 

Chisels 

It 

46. 

Sugar 

n 

47. 

Areca nuts 

IP 

4S. 

Ccittan thread 

IP 

49. 

Bctei leaves 

If 

50. 

Long pepip^ 

Tti 

51. 

Pepper 

H 

ai 

Sandal 

it 

53. 

Cloves 

n 

54. 

Nutmeg 

P» 

55. 

Mace 

0 

56. 

Lead 

n 

57. 

Tin 

H 

58. 

Capper 

-■■ 

Double 

59. 

garmentfi 

BuUack 

load 


I fjolkafn 

4* 


I dammo. 


H 


pi 


2 damimi^^ 

pi 

jf 

j* 

ft 


ff 


4 datniruu. 


pi 

S dammoM^ 


1 


Hie above list clearly shows the multiplicity of the taxes 
levied oti articles of trade and on commercial transactions. The 
gross Income from sudi duties levied on articles coming into and 
going out of the various important places in the empire was enor- 


110, 242 of 1®2; E.L, VL p. 232. For aiiolber hificripUan see E.C., V 
BU 75. 
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mous. According to Nimiz the city of f^agalapura alone yielded 
forty-two thouiiaiid pardaos of duties for the things which entered 
into it He says : " The duties in this land being (axe) very great; 
since nothing comes through die gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women as well as headlands and merchaiidise.''*^! 
If that city alone yielded so much, it is not difHcult to imagine 
that the gross eollection from this source should have been con¬ 
siderable. There were a large number of business centres in the 
empire. An inscription already referred to mentions as many 
as twenty-sist important cities.^^ But as said earlier the duties 
were imposed only on the articles that were sold, and not on all 
articles carried for sale. But this obviously refers to the 
stfialflddj/om of Rice’s classlBcatioo. 

The customs due to the government were not collected by 
them direct, but only farmed out to local persons who paid a fixed 
amount to them. ITiat such customs duties were farmed out on 
contract to bidders is shown hy an inscription in the present 
Sbimoga district in the Mysore State.«3 *1110 jates of duties differed 
from place to place for the renters took various measures 
frequently for increasing the perquisites of their respective caukis 
at the expense of others. For instance they advanced money to 
some of the merchants, requiring only one-half of the duty which 
was paid by others thug encouraging them to come by their kuftes 
(custom houses), where they paid reduced customs, with a view to 
inducing others to follow the same route, ft is impossible to Ex 
on any certain rate in collecting customs on goods imported. When 
one farmer demanded ten pagodas for 100 loads, another took only 
two pagodas, and their rates widely differed as collected at various 
paces. These farmers, from the coUectiens of the customs on 
different descriptions cf goods and trades, paid the amount of the 
agreed rent to the Sarkar, reserving the proEts which were more 
Of less considerable according to circumstances.”’^* Nuniz makes 


11 L Sewell, vp. clt, pp. 303-4. 

112. E.C,, V, Bl. 75; VijayaDaijari, HastfnSwati, Derasamudram, Gtrtti. 
^fupdl, A^avani, Udayagiri Catidjagiri, Mcluvayi, Kanei, PadevIduL 

Msngaiiiru, Barakuni, Hans^v^, Candav&rs, Araga, 
Annigcre. HuUgere, NidugaUw. Cisiatanakallu, TariyakaHu, 
Kalheya. TeiakalamH «nd fiingapattann. An epS^ph of 

empirv 

113. E.C., vn; sii, 30 . 

114 Hie®, .Wgw. Gm., t pp, 5ffi.S4, 
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a few interesting ot^rvations on tkis system of the fanulng out 
of the customs. Speaking about a partieular gate in Vijayanagar 
be remarks: “This eate is rented out for 12^000 purdaos each 
year, and no mnn can enter it without paying just what the renters 
ask^ country folk as well as strangers. In both these dties there 
Is no provision or merchandise whatever, for all come from out¬ 
side on pack-oxen, since m this country they always use beasts 
for burdens; and every day there enter through these gates 2000 
oxen and every one of these pays three T?intee^ except certain 
polled oxen without horns which never pay anything in any part 
of the realuL**^® 

Excise duties were levied on the manufacture of salt, and the 
drawing of toddy^ The unit of taxation of the manufacture of salt 
was the salt pan.^^® As for the drugs however we do not know the 
unit of taxation. But a few inscriptions mention the duties on sucli 
dnjgs.^T 


4. Profession Taxes: Taxes on professions contributed a 
fair share to the state revenue. The principle that underlay 
the levy of this tax does not seem to have been to tax the income 
derived by a person exercising a professioTi^ but to levy a tax on 
him as he was bom in a particiilaT eommunity or caste and thus 
was exercising or was expected to exercise a particular profession. 
We are tiot able to know the exact rates of the taxes levied on the 
followers of the different profusions throughout the empire* Yet 
from the details of a few epigraphs of the period we notice that the 
following were the rates on a few of the prof^sionals. 


Esch S^ya weaver for cacb loom 
Each bladcsmlth, carpenter^ 
goldsmith 

Each chief ptriter 
Each chief barber 
Each chief woshermark 
Eaeh kao^okkamio (brader) 

Each chiof oiliDQUiiier 

(At l^vaJEavOr* 


S ptmunt, 

5 pa^fTU (including 
araiupenf and F^ilcK:af). 

5 pir^mj(tncliidlrLg tmgnmyarn). 
.. 4 pe^dTrif (including 
** 4 (mcLuding feafldiicifli), 

.. G pflnjamj. 

*. Itl prniAmB (induding 
njore dastiict),i3K 


115, Sewelb op. dtj p. 366. A vinlptn was ab^ut (Ibid,, n.). 

UR EJCr, V, Cu, m 

117 * EjC., V, Bl. 75; EJO^ m, Ng, 22, etc. 

UR 13 of 1914; Rmp^ 1915. 44. Her? it tWrveis to be? noted 

that ihe above taxes not ootly included tho^ levied on tb™ for their pro- 
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Each Mudnli, Kalvii^akk^ar aikd 
other rcaidepts 1 paTmjru 

(At tiie seven at Tinivap^^alaif N, Aroat district) 


Each Kalkkofar 
Each ^^ct^alkkud^iyir 
Eech fisherman 
Each shepherd 

Each oilfponger CV^ddhacraJam^ S. A.) 
Each £ctti, Koikkojar and Va^yao 


^ pandm on each Iddjil 
- ► panain 

.. „ 

.. ^ pa^m QTk each feudi 

' - ^ pcfwifn ^ 

2 panams. 


(At FuJjppamkDil^ Chingtepot dijs.tricO^^-^ 


Each Kaccadaviniyar (family) .. 3 pan*map 

Each Senbadaver (family) -. i paaDtrer, 

(At Pulipparakoil, Chlngleput diaLrict).^^^ 


There wero taxa$ op certam officers of eovemment : 

Each judge (niyaj/otedr) 5 

Each member of the village coimcil .. ^ patuipi- 

(ma^rodO 

Each proprietor 3 pa^ma (incl udin g 

vattam and llcdnlJckai). 

Each principal collector of IdUb h* 4 pamma. 

(At Timvalgavur,^ Tanjore district).^ 


Under this head can also he mduded a variety of other pro¬ 
fessions and castes that were taxed Mention may be made of 
the lax on the shop-keepei' who opened his $hop in his house 
(mataflifcfcfldctiydr) which was 3 and purakku^^ (farm 

servants) which was 1 paimm. 


fBSfiian, hut also those m the InstnimcPts or the mafcrtols they used tn their 
profesflien, Thus for example the patter's tax was a tax not only an the 
potter far hia prolession but also for the nr the wheel he ng&d But 

Gopbiatha Rao translated the term ttr^i ea the tax oa the sale of 

mandln^aij cashew nuts or coimnon grape wine. (Ej^ XVU^ p. 117)* This 
Is dearly wrong. The tax on barbers^ induded the tax on ihe razor (k^Hvi) 
he used The washerman paid his tax also for the stone be used Ln doing 
his work, Gopinatha Rao thnihs that was very likely a tax payabie 

for quarrying stones from hills, iiUd.). 

US. MJTJL, 1&2&-29, para B9, 

120r 9t of 191&J Rep,, para SB, 
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122, 2&4 of 1910. 
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Besides there “sverc taxes ofi the village headman (mnn^yum),!®* 
iaEiazTf^ai^mnt (tax on shepherds) carpentensj washermen and 
potters,^ the Uvaceans^^ the shoemakers^ the musicians (pa^- 
tjari (?) pddagatJCfri)^^ bedabinugu (mean cociuettes fond of 
show),*^^ gilderSp™ toddy drawers and painters,^® goldsmiths^^ 
slaves^^ 0iid on the pulauars.™ Among the many castes 
that were taxed were the BrahmaTis for their eamingSp^^^ the mem- 
hers of the Pariah caste each of whom was taxed ^ though 

exceptions were made in certain speciBed cases,*^ and the 
Madigas and the Va:^i5iyas,*^ From inscriptions we learn that the 
members of the Tottigan caste in Pulliyumadu were to pay one 
for the village ;*** each of the six classes of Kudimitfckiil 
was taxed Even the paradeiis (sojoiimcrs) did not 

escape taxatioa.^*^ ajeari (poll-tax) and the p^- 

Icodamoi*** were three other taxes which seem to have been col¬ 
lected from certain classes of people- A tax was collected known 
as nott^ivartanai which went to remunerate the shrofFs.^^ The 
prostitutes were not exempt from taxatiom^'*® 

Among the follovrers of different professions the barbers seem 
to have been the most fortunate during the time of Sadasivap for 

las. / 753. 

126. 450 of im\ 460 oi 1322. 

127 Er. Bv. 57. 

128. A tax on th? temple dnimEnar$. f324 of 1911). K. K. Saitri thinks 
that they were the tcmpla drtimmerSw But Hullrsdi thinks tliiit they wrre 
a law class of Muhamioiuioru CSJl., I, p. Kra^uis dirt's inferprete- 

tlon Ifi nmte plaitsihle. 

m E.C.P X, Ct 94. 

130. 3JD of 1913 y para 54. 

131. Ar.4^,, 1930, para 79. 

132. Ibid. 

133. ZIQ of J917 ; Arpt, para GS. 

134- n of im, 

135. Ifu„ On. 133. 
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all ihe oil tliem were then remitted. A large number of inscrip¬ 
tions credit Rama Raja with the remission of the tax on barbers.^^^ 
A few others state that the emperor Sadasiva remitted the taxes 
at the instance of Alij^a Rimappayya on the petition of the barber 
Kondo^U- A number of inscriptLons recording this remission have 
the figures of the barber's instruments like the razor, the strop, 
mirror and the scissors engraved near them*^^ Aocording to an 
inscription tlie taxest forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, ?iiahd- 
pumTiii torches, etc., payable by the barbers were re- 

mitted.^^^ 

These taxes on the professions must have been paid obviously 
only in cash. It seems also they were only annual payments^ for, 
if they had been monthly contributions^ they would have weighed 
very heavily on the people. That they were annual payments is 
also indicated by an inscriptioTi which states that Vira Bukhara 
Udaiy^ (Bukka II), in S, 1326^ fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis^ Kaikkojas and the Vai^iyas bving in the premises of the tem¬ 
ple at PulipparakoyU at two pflfta^ns per year on each individuaL^^'^ 

5, tndiistrius Tax: Under the Vijayanagar kings all the in¬ 
dustries were taxed. The basis of taxation in this case was 
the net profit expected from running an industry by the proprie¬ 
tor. It was on this principle that a few owners of mdustries were 
taxed. It may be mentioned here incidentally that by industries 
We do not mean the large factories we ^ee in the modem day, but 
only the cottage industries, each of which gave occupatiQn only to 
one or two Individuals. Here a distinction ha^ to be made between 
the tax on the industries and the tax on the professionals. The 
proprietor of an industry was different from a professional in the 
sense that while the former was a capitalist who ran the industry 
on a commertdal basis and supplied the requirements of the pul^- 
lic+ the professional was one who was an independent wage eamer. 
He got his money for the work he did, and not for the industry 

147, E C., VI. Tk IS, etc. 

148. Tlifi barber Kemdoju, who was Ln^tryinieTital in gGttkna the lax re- 

^nittGd, lo have had iP’mt inOucnce with the eraperor. Th^ poet 

Rudrayya^, the autber ot the Tclugu poem went to the 

city of Vijayaiia^Hr, and got an intervi^jwr with the emperor SadaHiva Ikmti^ 
the Lnftuence of Koi^oju in spitfi of ibi? jeriou^ of the court poets. Ihe poet, 
to show hk gratitude to the barber, composed a ver^ in prake d him iidiich 
k Bdtl eirtanL 1326. para 43>. 
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ht Ta3£0s were also levied accEjidin^ly. While the professicjii 

tax was one that waa levied od the workers ari d officials, the m- 
diistrial tax was one that was levied on the laduatries. 

Tlif following; were Lhe fstefi of aasessm^L j 

KaLkkol^ (weaver) with one working focnn 
WcBver with loom that does not work (o^itiirz) 

Saliva (weaver) for each loocq 
Leoe loom in working order 
Lace loom not iq working order 

(At TirttvaigavuTi Tanjore difitriotj+isi 

EacJi loom of the Famiahs 

(At Vi ddacaln m, S. A. dlstriet).!^ 

Loom at Pnppperakoyil in the ChmgJeput districtis^ 

Loom at Vayaliir in the somn dJstrict*^®* 

Thai differential taxation was not unknown in those days is 
gleaned from the following rales of taxes collected from a few in- 

du^tries ; 

On the looms of the re^ddcnts whc^ owned lands^ a kiicli£?n4i of 

4 and an ayam of 2 pa^itTiis* 

On the looms of new settlers, a ko^moi of 3 panama, and an 
ayam of pa^ma.^^ 

But we are not able to know the exact rates cf taxes on the 
other industries. Thsa-e were taxes on looms (tarikko^mai) oil- 
mills (aekfcuka4nmiu) i57 arisifed^om/M gold (poBunrij ,W9 superior 
gold (aempontutri), on grazing (piiln«n),i6i foMa income 
from thread (nulcyiiai)*® silkthread (paBo^ntildyam)!« running 

* 
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of boats (marakkalsm)^^ and ferry boat.i“ The manufacture of 
the stamps for looms was also taxeiL^*’ It is interesting to note 
here that tax was paid even by the government looms.^®* Forest 
lands were leased out to bidders,*® There was another tax called 
the furnace Rice, evidently having this tax in view, says : 

In the -iivinter season, a cerlain class employed themselves In 
collecting black sand and earth, in channels from the bni<i from 
which they smelted iron used for agricultural and other uses. This 
ore was smelted in a kind of furnace or large fire stand called 
For permksion of cutting down wood for charcoal 
and for digging the ore they paid an yearly revenue called homJtt- 
patta profxjrtioned to the quantity of Iron made in the district.”*^* 

Anot^r equally important industry that was taxed was the 
diamond industry, Adapanayque, the lord of a gate at Vijaj'ana- 
through which came the diamonds^ was required to pay to th^ 
king every year 40,000 pardaos with the condition that alt dia- 
mon^ which exceeded twenty mangeUns in weight should be given 
to t e king for his treasury. Thus though the mining industry was 
n the hands of Adapanayque, he was required to give away all 
superior diamonds to the king,**^ 

6,^ Military contribution ; For the maintenance of the army 
and the forte in the empire certain taxes were imposed on the 
people. Such were the dainvili (military contribution} 
aynopokasuamya, the dannayafcnrmaffaimi (contributions to the 
^litary commander}.”* j^daikhanikkai (contribution made for 
e maintenance of the army)”* and the sanayn (aenaya ?} per- 
naps also a tax paid for the Tnaintenance of the army.*’* For the 
fflamtenance of the forte in the locality a kottai mopamai (oontri- 
lition to the fort) was collected.*^ An inscription at N^ellorepet 
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mentions the birangi tax (the tax fot caimon).™ There was an¬ 
other tax called the fcattoTpflnafn. or hdttaippaiwu which was 
cpUected In those days in the 'I^nnevelly district and the modem 
Travancore State. The kings are said to have forcibly demanded one 
hundred and twenty-five panama per fcottai. Evidently this was also 
a military contribution collected for maintamlng the fortificalions 
and defence wallsA^ 

An impost was levied for the defence of the com^uered coim- 
try,™ There were three other taxos that were coUected from the 
people known as the 'pattayakamkkai}^^ the and the 

iiilarcrnJ®* The first vras a contribution for the sword, or army. 
Perhaps it was either a contribution levied by the government for 
the maintenance of the army or more probably a license fee for 
possessing a sword. The second was probably a license fee for 
owning a bow+ while the third also was probably a license fee for 
owning a trident. 

7. SocTfll and Communal Taxes: A few social contributions 
were collected from the people and their organizations. These 
contributions were either collected by the govermnent and added 
on to their own other revenues, or given over to the public and 
social institutions like temples or schools. A few of them were 
levied by the Icwal authoritijES for the benefit of certain coniinuni* 
ties. Such was for instance the domhiiriiipannu,^^ the money 
collected for the benefit of the DommaraSt n community of people 
wandering in the country. A few others were levied on certain 
ceremonial functions like marriage^ while a few contributions 
(mogainai?) were collected for certain festivals in the local tem¬ 
ples. Lastly a few contributions, which were more of a feudal 
character, w^ere made by the feudal diiefe to the king on certain 
occasions^ Paes writes : “ Whenever a son happens to be both to 
this king (Krsnadeva Raya), or a daughter, all the nobles of the 


IT8. 129 of 1321. 

173. V, Ft. 3^ p. 335. Tbougli this IrotfaiponoTA wb 3 only a rnditary 
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kingdom offer him great presents of money and jewels of price 
and so they do to him every year on the day of his hirth.^’^^ 

The tax on marriages had a long history behind it, and there 
is evidence to prove that it was collected even from the Cola 
times, as is shown by many epigraphs which mention the kofiaim- 
fcanikkat. The rates of taxes differed with the kind of marriage. 
From an inscription we learn that the marriage taxes were collect¬ 
ed at the fotlowing rates: 

Regular marriage of a girl *, 1 bagiluvaTyt (door Imna) 

and 1 devnroha^a (Cod's ftoM) 

K^idika marriage of a woman Half the above amount.^®® 

Taxes were levied on marriage processions,^®^ marriage p^- 
dals,^ and on the celebration of marriages with throwing of sandal 
powder and procession in a palanquin,^®® 

The social organizations in the empire also paid some eon- 
Iributions to the government. Such were the taxes on the 
Xda^^al and Vatewgai sects^™ the JanpaniiiSi and the 

A fee called GaTiacatad^e was collected from the beg¬ 
gars,^ Besides meetings were also taxed,^*^ Mention may be 
made of the paftirflif?) patfarai (a tax on guilds)^ and the 
sammddmn (a tax payable by the eighteen castes) We get 
reference also to angsiatai ufirl, probably a tax on entertain- 
ments,™ 

For the maintenance of the temple of the guardian deity of 
the village, a tax called pidnnrari™ was collected, and for the 
celebration of certain festivals in temples a local cess 
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levied. A copy aS. an inscription said to be in 
the Maddsgiri tsluk in the Tumkiir district tells xis that 
the people in the locality were required to pay for the 
personal offerings and illuminations of the Goddess Kallka 
Kamnte^ara Durga Mahan Kali st the following rates: 
from the five Aya pancalas a yearly contribution per house of 
3 pflTms; for every marriage among them, one ; shaving- 
2 auspicious ceremony, 1 fmna ; name giving, Vi Jiaxia ; oil 

for lamps in the month of Karttika- Va mana ; from the carpenter 
who makes the spiral of the sugar-cane miUj ((ana ] from the 
fanier, % hana; from all Hallpalka villages, a yearly contribution 
(here follow the names of villages and rale to be paid by eachh 
Nagartas and Bhcria, one bullock i oUmen, Dev^gas and otberSj 
1 lia™ per house. And upon the periodical festivals (nnmed)p 
upon the customs dues V 4 ser of oil, 1 cfjcoannt, 2 du of incense, 
arecanut, betel leaf, turmeric and saffron ; and for the car festival 
of Ehirga Mahesvari, 0 contributlGn of 2 da per house in the Kora- 
tagere.^®^ There are a large number of instances to show that 
such local contributions were collected for social purposes and 
functions of a local character. 

Among these taxe^ the moist unpopular one was the tax on 
marriages. It was generally payable on occasions of marriage both 
by the brides and bridegrooms of all castes. The inscriptions of the 
period credii Itrsnadeva Bay a with the remission of the taxes on 
marriages in the several provinces of the Vijayanagar empire.^®® 
According to a record the great ministers^ Saluva 'Ilmmap- 
payya^ SlJuva Govlndayya and Adapiiiayanihg^u were chiefly m- 
strumental in securing this remission for the people.*™* Similarly 
the tax payable by the marriage parties for riding at marriages was 
remitted in favour of the people of Satinad ™ 

So far as can be inferred frfim the nature of the taxes and the 
occasions when they were collected, it is not likely that these taxes 
would have pressed heavily on the people. But there was a great 
relief felt by the people at the abolition of a few such taxes. This 
general satisfaction of the people at such abolition seems to have 
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been due to tlie fact that the people wete opposed to the principle 
of the levying of such vexatious taxes un a variety of social func¬ 
tions, and the opposition had no relation to the heaviness or other- 
Wise of the taxes coUeeted from theiiL 


8, Jvdiciai iiicpme and fines: Fines formed part of the 
state revenues. They were imposed for faults, annciyances, theft, 
adultery and Besides there was a pound fee levied on 

stray cattle, and collected by the government.^ In addition tri- 
butes were collected “on account of xhe provincial ruler 

or the caste elder seems to have been given the right of dispensing 
justice on behalf of the government, for which he had to pay a 
fixed contribution to the state. He could collect the fines levied 
by him on the wrong doers, and enjoy the proceeds after paying 
the fixed amount under this head to the govetnment. This system 
IS described by Rice. He says: “The government used to 
appomt some aged men of the several inferior classes to be the 
fiea^ of their reflective castes and to administer justice. These 
bcadmen, on any complaint against iheir people, should investigate 
It and fine them if guilty, adjudging the fine or punishment pro¬ 
portioned according to the law and the nature of the case. For 
Instance a husband convicting his wife of adultery was allowed to 
ter to another man, but of his own caste, and receive the price 
or Ins use. These headmen employed Ddioris as subordinate offi- 
to minister in religious ceremonies among the inferior castes 
uelore the ceremonies commenced, the customary duty or 
fatuity was given to this minister of rehgion, and they were then 
t iiberty to proceed udth the festival whether of marriage or any 
« ^ occasion. But if the parties neglected tlie established pre- 
^ts, the Ddiaris returned to their houses in displeasure, and no 
tter Dcsnrta would perform the office as they would be liable to 
pur^ent for interfering. By these means the headmen col- 
^cted fi^s, perquisites and presents from their castes from which 
u j to the government. This branch of custom 

arm. Jamabandi 
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9. Cwatowiatv Paj/wicnts : Besides the5e> there were a few 
customary payments which were made at certain important periods 
of the year or on special occasions. A few of them were the 
Jw^ijrai'avosarant, torajjcfcwnifclMii,®* dor&ina-fedTiikfcoi (fee paid 
when seeing great personages),*®’ tax on offerings,®®® food for 
watchmen,*®* kaloaii (y4 part), onuoarttoTWM, fcovoi-uartianai, 
adhitcaravaittanat taf^yakdl, purauaffam, doiavandam^ udrop- 
parrw, and so on.®^* 

In those days the state extracted compidsoiy service from the 
people on state undertakings, The or fllamanji®®® men¬ 

tioned in the inscriptions refer to this compulsory labour. It was 
demanded for deepening lakes (eri Jettii vetta), for digging canals 
for conducting water from rivers for irrigation purposes (oiritf'' 
lent netfa), and bigger canals (wdyfcfeolvetta),^’ for working on hills 
and constructing temple walls,®*^ for menial labour as for example, 
carrying burdens (fcSrukc*’® or sunuit) }*** forced labour was 
demanded for providing wood for the camps of the king. Such 
service was also called netti, Oegnri,*^’ tiejjimwttciyal.*’® 

and filtetJfli.*!* A tax was levied on persons from whom free com- 
pulsoiy labour for the repair of forts and the carriage of stores 
to them could not be demanded, and it was called fcoftoge.*®® 
A valuable inscription at Tiruccehkattangudi in the Tanjore district 
shows to what extent the slate depended on this free labour (wefti- 
mrt) from the people. The inscription records the gift to a 
temple of about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been 
generally collected by the palace at that period. While a large 
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umtibef of such taxes were gilted away to the temple, Uue «e£fi- 
ukH alone was retained by the king.^ 

10. Mtseellmieoif:! Soiirces: In addition to the above dues 
in the shape of coins, grains, and services to the govemmeiit, or the 
local magnate who was the renter for the government revenues, 
there were a large number of dues generally customary which 
Were demanded from the people. These are of a miscellaneous 
character demanded in the shape of coins, grains or servicBS and 
cannot be brought under any of the above heads. It is even 
difficult to make out the meaning of some of them. Among such 
miscellaneous taxes and services mention may here be made of; 

si^ayam (small income from miscellaneous 
sources) tancjipiij tayidu,^^ aiupddu, 'FrtafcfealperfflJfcollnTn- 
vilaiydieni, mdijaintidraif^^ ndtpuviniydgam™ niddamratti,^ insc- 
mrirrratttij™ maZlai/miapamni^ fe-a™-' 

kii!av£je^j/nm^ paladcIi^^M mtignmpsruoi^^^ pticiiiu£iippddn*^ i^i- 
yftTi (tax on weights and measures) piravnrij^H 
rojcEagutta idlage.^^ feudiraiviladani, four 

fur the second day of an extra month,manaJtoftii, 
Icofq yafand a large number of others. 

It appears that the property of those of the eighteen castes 
(jdti) who had no sons (aputraka) lapsed to the state though it 
Was very much resented by the people.^^ 
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Benevolences were demanded in ancient India from the people 
at certain periods when the government was perhaps embarrassed 
ior want pf funds to prosecute an undertaking, or when a calamity 
had occurred in the empire. But such compulsory demands were 
a regular feature of the Vijayanagar revenue system. We get 
ample references to such a An inscription of A.D. 1419 (?) 

at Gahgavadi in the Mysore district records the right to collect the 
hedige (benevolences) and to use the amount for the service of 
God Nanjanatha granted by Nanjarasava Udaiyar.^^ Another 
record of A.D. 1S80(?) in the Mahjarafaad talok of the Hassan 
district registers that Yarakr^nappa Nayaka remitted in Isravali 
bedige along with a few other taxes for the merit pf Vehkatappa 
Nayaka,^ The mentioned in the Tamil epigraphs 

^ems to have been the name of another tax of this 
Deva Raya IT for instance ordered that this tax besides some others 
might be collected by the authorities of the tempk of 'Hruvom- 
yur.^^ 

This examination of the system in the Vijayanagar empire 
gives us an idea of the nu-rnerous taxes collected by the govern¬ 
ment for various purposes. But the revenues of the state could also 
be increased. Ki^adeva Raya in his Amuktamafyada suggests 
how the finan rial resources of tho state could be augmented. He 
say?: *'For developing the financial resourtes- of the state an 
increase in its area is necessary ; but if its area is found to be too 
small and it is impossible to mcrease tt^ then if the tanks and chap- 
nels in it are Increasedi and the poor cultivatmg ryot is assisted by 
concessions both as to cultivation and as to division of the produce 
in developing his resources it would help to augment both the 
prosperity and the wealth of the state.’"^**^ Kr^nadeva Raya con^ 
structed a lake near his capital for providing water for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. Nunlz tells us that the annual revenue to the 
stale on this account increased by 20^00^ pardaos.^® Kp^a Raya 
was surely no mere theorist. 
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Similarly a record at Srlpennnbudur in the Chinglcput dis¬ 
trict dated AJ)^ 15fi5 states that a cerEain Mahiman^alesvara 
(whose name imfortimately is obliterated in the inscriptiony spent 
150 jwnwins on repairing the irrigation tank at Stipenimbudur and 
increasing its capacity, and ordered that the surplus income from 
the increased tank difacirt was to be utilhed for providing certain 
offerings to God Adikesavapemman and to Embcmmanar™ 

Section II 
Method of Collecttfm 

In mediaeval South India tm^es were generally paid both in 
kind and cash. There were local grananes in the villages and 
small townships where the share of the state collected in kind 
stored.™ Inscriptions show that the revenue of the state was made 
up of the s^kiilesuer^daj/aTri and safcohihlifllctdddyflm or the nelmTi* 
dal and pouTnada! in the Vijayanagar days.^ The exact terms used 
in the inscriptions of the Cola days for these two sources of revenue 
seEm to have been TieHayum and In a few Vijayanagar 

inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State, the words nelmiirfal and pon- 
Tnttdal arp used to indloate respectively the grain and cash revenues 
of the state*^ The word nelldj/nm is used in an inscription of 
A.D. 1374 at Conjcevaram in the Chingleput district™ which 
shows that the vrord continued to be used even in the Vijaya- 
Tiagar d^ys. A record at Devikapuram in the North Areot district 
dated AJ>. 1529 ako refers to the taxes in gold and in grain 
Thus We have the evidence of the mscriptions to show that the 
revenue of the state was collected both In kind and in cash, and 
as Sir Thomas Munro says, "probably according as the state of 
prices rendered the one or the other desirable 

Hnrihara Raya wanted to convert the payment in kind into 
payment in cash. For this conversion " fixed rules were establish- 
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ed founded on the quantity of land, the requisite seed, the average 
increase and value of grain/’ Tlie average return from land was 
taken to be twelve times the seed sown* But as Stuirock, the 
author of the SoucTl Cnjiara Monual.. remarks^ “ in arriving, on 
the method above described, at a money assessment which would 
bear any fixed proportion to the gross produre of the district, it 
is necessary to know three things definitely: first the propor¬ 
tion of crop to seed ; second the amount of land sown; third the 
money value of the grain.Taking the first, the supposed propor¬ 
tion of 12:1 between the crop and the seed was not the correct one 
in many cases. In some cases it was lower than what coLdd have 
been normally demanded from the landholdor.^^ Secondly there 
was no regular and systematic survey of the landa undertaken 
for purposes of assessment.^ As for the third point, as Sturrock 
says, “ there is no reason for supposing that the available inlorma- 
tion was in any degree accurate 

But the taxes on lands were collected in ca^h and kind some 
time tdl about 1400. The Srirahgam copper plates of 
Deva Haya II mention that the state got its revenue 
both in gold and grain. According to an inscription 
at Srlmuispam in the South Arcot district, the state eol^ 
lected money for the kadamai, kdnzkJcaz, rnaduhh^ikkai, 

puravart, and mniyogam.^ Thus we see that the taxes on land 
were collected in kind by the state while the additional dues 
charged on land were collected in cash. Taxes collected in cash 
appear to have been known as the siddhaya or the ^ rea]i.sed ’ 
revenue. Commenting on the system of payment in kind Sir 
Thomas Munro observe.s : The system of paying in kind a share 
of the produce as government rent is also well adapted to the state 
of things, because the government is always sure of obtainmg half 
of the produce, or whatever its share may be, from the ryot 
whether the crop be scanty or abundant, and because the ryot is 
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alw sure of not being caUed on for rent when the crop has entirely 
failed and he is perhaps unable to pay. Such a system Is better 
calculated to save the ryot from being oppressed by the demands 
n?hich he cannot pay than to enable him to becsotiiB wealthy. rRiis 
protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue in a season of 
calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
sj^stem, but it is an advantage which could he necessary only under 
a rigid system and would not he wanted under a more libera] one 
of assessment"®^ In A.D. 1400 a change was introduced in the 
method of collection of the state revenue. The difficulty of eoU 
lecting the taxes in money is clearly described in an inscription at 
Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore district, which registers an order 
to the Jkfaiiajaiias of Palaiyur alios BhupatirSyasamudram that the 
old method of levying taxes in grain for the protection of the 
country must be revived instead of the then prevailing custom of 
collecting both in grain and money.=“ As the government epi- 
eraphist remarks, this inscription seems to indicate that at a cer¬ 
tain stage both kinds of payment, in money and in kind, were 
resorted to and that as it was found difficult to realise the former 
it viras aceordingly given up ,260 

The case of the dry lands was, however, quite different. From 
them revenue was collected only in cash. We do not come across 
any inscription which shows that the government dues on dry 
Wds were collected in kind. Even in one and the same inscHp- 
tion we see that while the rates for the wet lands were required 
to be paid both in kind and in cash/ the taxes on dry crops were 
requ^d to be paid only in money. For instance we see that an 
i^cription of Deva Raya II found at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore 
di^ct fixes the rates of dues payable to the state both in kind 
and in cash for wet land, while the dry lands and crops were taxed 
only in cash. Planlain. sugar-cane. Bengahgram, areea palms. 
Jack trees, ^ came under this heading.®^ 

As regards the collection itself four different methods were 
adopted. The first was one where the government appointed its 
awn servants to collect the revenue. In the second the govern- 
i^nt farmed out its revenues to individual bidders. In the third 
ihe government dealt with a body or a group of persons in a 
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tillage which was responsible ior the revenues from that village 
tir group of villages. In ihe fourth case the gm^erninent granted 
portions of the empire to certain persons who were called the 
Ti&yakus, in return for militBry service and the payment of a fixed 
tribute to the imperial government, 

(1) A large number of inscriptions refer to a few village 
officers who made grants or remitted taxes- They were generally 
appointed by the government, and Tcioked alter the collection of 
the revenues of the statCi Here a distlnctlou has to he made het* 
ween an ordinary village the lands in which were generally held 
by the residents on a ryotwari basis^ and hence there was no com¬ 
bined action on the part of the villagers with regard to their 
dealings with ihe government, and a joint village^ m which the 
lands were held in common and hence were jointly cultwated, or 
at least their proceeds were divided among the owners of lands in 
proportion to the extent of landed property each had. In the 
latter case there seems to have been combined action on the part 
of the villagers with regard to their dealings with the government. 
But in the ryotwari villages the kings, in a majority of casest had 
to appoint their own officers for the collection of the state revenues. 
Thus in an epigraph of A.D. we hear of an officer called 

Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad,^ There is also 
evidence of there having been customs officers {Sunkada-adhikari) 
in the empire.^ Such villages where these officers were 
appointed, we have to assume^ were either ryotwari in character, 
where individual and separate ownership of the lands was the only 
feature, or were the royal villages where there were only the de¬ 
mesne lands. There the officers of the government collected the 
taxes and remitted them to the treasury. Thus the kings had 
large tracts of land as demesne lands, the rent from which had to 
be collected only by their own officers. 

(2) The second method by which taxes were collected was 
the contract systcmi. according to which the taxes from a parti¬ 
cular area or province were farmed out to the highest bidder. He 
was reponsible for the collection of the revenues of the locality. 
Speaking about this system in the Vijayanagat empire Moreland 
says ] ‘Mt b a noteworthy fact that in the seventeenth century th^ 
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agrarjan system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi¬ 
cal with that of the Moslem kingdom of GoLkonda, and it is most 
unlikely that the former should have borrowed a new system from 
the latter' the more probable inference is that farming had be¬ 
come established as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian system 
in the South by the end of the thirteenth ^century”; and that ** Alaud- 
din Khalji took it over at the time when he acquired the tei*ritories 
which later became the kingdoms of the Deccan; and again “ the 
practice of appointing provincial governors on farming terms pre¬ 
vailed in the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and it is probable that 
the fanning system extended down from the province to the vil¬ 
lage under the empire as it certainly did in this region after the 
empire had collapsed.''^^ Hero it must be observed that Moreland 
ignores the distinction between two systems^ one by which the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders, and the other by which lands 
were granted to certain mdividuals in return for a fixed financial 
contribution and a military contingent in times of war. Really the 
one is different from the other* According to the one by which 
taxes wore farmed out to bidders, the contractors, or the * ren¬ 
ters ^ as they came to be called, had nothing to do with military 
Service for the king^ nor did they administer tbc territory under 
their charge. They were hound to pay to the government only a 
fixed amount of revenue. 

That the revenues of the government were let out on contract 
is shown by the evidence of both Lbo literature and inscriptions 
of the period. It has been remarked tliat Kurdz, speaking aboiU 
die main gate of Vijayanagar, laays that it was rented out for 12.000 
pardons every year^^ The inscriptions of the periods also refer 
to the fcffttu guttagai and the systems by which is meant 

the contract syatem. Sometimes the taxes and rent let out on 
contract on a cash basis were known also as the siddho^a. For iu- 
stance “Hariham Odeyar made the dtarma that for the Araga 
^ity the fixed rent (^ddhdya) and combined du^ should be HW 
iJcircfuis. Customs and watchmen^s dues at the former rate* Thus 
luuch will we continue-" This dharmescsaita of Harihara was con¬ 
firmed by Sad^iva Nayaka and Kama Raya Nayaka, and granted 
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to one Beiiakappa Araga and a few others in A,D. 1545*^^ 

The fisheries were also let out on contract. An Inscription ol Ai>. 
1522 at Kodiihgalur in the North Arcot district records the gift 
of the income from the lease oi fishery in the tank at Ko^nngaiur 
£or deepening the tank by Dajavay ^vappa Nayaka for the merit 
of Tirumalai Nayaka, the agent of the king*^^ The government 
sometimes received a consolidated aipount £or all the taxes im- 
po»d by it upon a particular locolily, 

Buchanan has something to say about this system of fanning 
out the state revenues on contract. Speaking about the chief 
paudo of a village who was the chief farmer he says; *^Ee recelv’^ 
ed the whole dues of the government and he agreed to pay so 
much to the govemmentT and made as much as he could consis¬ 
tently with the rules of the village.^^® This office of the 
(renter) was generally hereditary. Besides the income he got, 
which was the difference between the amount of revenue collected 
and the payment made to the government, he was entitled to a 
share of the wet crops in the village. The siho performed 

the village sacrifices which w^erc in the Canarese districts made to 
the Cumba (pillar) the image of the village God/*^® But this 
description seems to refer to a very small renter, and there were 
really in the empire bigger farmei-s who wore in charge of the 
revenues of larger areas. 

Though this system was the simplest from the point of 
view of the government's responsibility for the collection of the 
revenues, yet it should have weighed heavily on the people. In 
cases where the state revenues were farmed out on contract, the 
government could not interfere with the manner in which the 
taxes were collected by the farmers from the people. So long as 
they paid the due amount to the government in the proper period, 
they were not interfered with, and hence could do what they liked 
with the ryots with impunity As Moreland truly remarks, “the 
net payments made by the farmers-in-chief constituted the 
central revenue at the disposal o! the king and his nuni^ters, 
while within the ' government" or district the farmer-m-chief could 
farm out any possible source of revenue, the balance of receipts 
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after paaking good his contract remaimug at his gwn disposai 
These liabilities discharged, the governor could retain all that he 
collected in excess of necessary expenditure^ and his sole object 
vms to make the collections as large os possible- The financial 
system in South India was thti^ perhaps the simplest as it was the 
most oppressive which it would be possible to devise.'’^ Here 
though Moreland confuses a governor with a revenue farmer, yet 
his estimate of the system is true and cornecL 

(3) A large number of Vijayanagar inscriptions show that the 
and the the local assembUes that were in charge of the 

village and rural administrulLOn. were made responsible for the 
collection of the revenues of the government in the areas within 
their jurisdictiotL The government dealt only with these bodies in 
places where they existed^ Remission of taxes by the imperial 
government or by high local officials, had to be made only witli 
the toosent of the local bodies (village assemblies, corporations, 
such as merchant guilds, etc.) which carefully guarded the interests 
of the community.®^® These village assemblies had the right not 
only of coHecting the taxes but also of remitting them. A record 
dated S. 1385 at Tiruvadatturai, in the South Arcot district, 
registers, for instance, the gift of the taxes on lands in Tcnkarai 
Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the temple of 'Hruvarat- 
turai Udaiya Nayaj^r at Tixuvaratturai Nelvay, a bnzfimadcyn in 
Karaippokkunadu, by the assemby and the fantiriTTidr of Karaip- 
pokkunadiL®^ Another mscription found at the same place but 
dated is 1365 registers an assignmmt, by the Mttdr of 
af Padinettupairu and the taiitirimdr, of the taxes collected from 
the settlors in the streets belonging to the temples of Tiruttunganai- 
madam Udaiya Nlyai^r and Virrirunda Peruinal at PenMgadam. 
Tlrumuttinsivigai Kuduttaruliya Nayanar at Tiruvarattumi and 
Dagan ti (r) ttarujiya Nayanar at Timmarao^^, for providing for 
oflerings to the respective deities during the service called 
Ppriyanattm-sandi.™ The village assemblies or the temples, IF 
*hey wanted to make any grant from the state revenues, had how¬ 
ever to get the previous? sanction of the government. Thus in 
the reign of Vijaya Bhup^ti Udaiyar (son of Deva Haya I), the 
sth^Tiattar (the managers of the temple) of PuJippagavarkoil are 
!^ted to have granted after consulting the revenue authorities at 
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C^draglrisala a temissioii of 6 which they used to take in 

e^ccess from the Kaikkojas as but collected as before 

S on each family Kaccada vimyar, 3 from each 

family of Sivanpa^vav (^embadavat), 4€ pdncnis on cLoths and 4 
towards Jm/figmkflTiikfcai.sai 

(4) Lastly we come to the working of the jmyankara systeiiL 
The kings gave lands to certain persons on condition of their pay^ 
ing an annual tribute and doing military service to the king. This 
system is W'ell described by both Ihe Portuguese chronidlers, Pacs 
and Nuniz. The former writes: Should any one ask what re- 
venues this king possesses, and what his treasure is that enables him 
to pay so many troops, sinL'ie he has so many and such great lards in 
bis kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselvea 
revenues, I answer thus : These captains^ whom he has over these 
troops of his, are the nobles of his kingdom .... there are cap¬ 

tains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million 
and a half of pardoos^, others a hundred thousand pardnost others 
two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand pardaos+ . . + 
Besides maintaming these troops each captain has to make his 
annual payments to the king.’’^^ Ij^uniz also makes similar obser¬ 
vations on the revenues of the Vijayajiagar kings. He speaks of a 
few officers of the king who had not only certain mililniy duties 
hut also certain financial obligations and finally concludes, ** in this 
way the kingdom of Bisnaga L? divided between more than two 
hundred captains who are all heathen, and according to the lands 
and revenues that they have, so the king settles for them the forces 
that they are compelled to keep up, and bow much revenues they 
have to pay him/™ 

In such cases we see that, from the point of view of the coh 
lection of the revenues of the government, two systems were cum" 
binedt namely^ the system of assignment of land for services rend¬ 
ered and the farming out of the revenues of the govemment. 
Saluva Nay aka, for instance who was the Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Rfiya was the lord of Charamaodel and of Nagapatao and Tarogori 
and Bomgarin, and Dapatao and Trngwel and Caullim. He got 3 
revenue of a mtllion and a. hundred thousand gold parciiioSj of which 
he was obliged to give a third to the king. Besides this he had 
some mfliUiry duties.^ Here we see that the assignment of bnd 
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for a parUcular servicep and the systam of famimg ouL of the re¬ 
venues of the government were combined together, 

Thuii for tha collection of Ihe revenues of the state four dis- 
tinct methods were adopted. But it may be noted here in pass¬ 
ing that as the village assembly slowly lost its vitality and hnild on 
the villages in which it existed^ the principle of farming out the 
taxes from villages was extended to such villages, and later taken 
over by the government itself which appointed its own village 
officers for purposes of colleetion. But the system of farming out 
the revenues of the state, and the granting of jngtr inania, which 
carried with them certain financial obligations, continued to be in 
vogue right up to the period of the pemianent establishment of the 
British power in South India 

Section HI 

Concessions and Aemusiona 

The government paid due consideration to the condition of 
the ryot. Where the monsoon was unfavourable or unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances affected the normal yield of land the cultivator was 
panted relief from the burden of taxation. Conce^ons were 
s own in bard cases. Various inscriptions reveal the sobcitude of 
Uie state to hard pressed ryots. 

^ A record of A.D. 1402-03 at Valnvur in the Tanjore district, 
lor instance, states that certain lands (paTTit) which had been snb^ 
nierged and lying waste on account of floods in the Kaveri were 
brought under cultivation, the tenants being granted concessions 
™ e payment of the taxes. It is stated that some villages (parru) 
bear Valuviir were lying fallow since the time the river KaCeri 
overflowing its banks had washed away the demarcation mounds 
etween fields, had silted up the irrigation channels, and in conse¬ 
quence the tenants had abandoned the fields for a considerably 
ong peritd. These were now reclaimed, the channels restored, 

^undajy banks repaired and the tenants rehabilitated on 
rtam favourable conditions which are thus enumerated in the 
inscription .* fl) During the first year of bolding half of the usual 
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only would be cpDected on lands cultivated both for fear and 
pdsanatn and three-foinlhs from the following year ; (2) of money 
collections feudt?n4i and feamfeJca^ being declared nlAga!^ half of 
palauari and pudttrari alone would be levied ; (3) the tenants too 
would be assessed at half rates during the first year on fes^Tneii 
and arcsupem dpaifip pufociTi and other such taxeSg 

while from the following year they would be required to pay three- 
fourth rates except in the case of pulvartj which would remain the 
fame ; (4) mapaimai and hmiikkai would be treated likewise! and 
(5) the same concessions would be allowed in the case of l^nd^ 
belonging to temples and Brahmans^ Kambahgudaiyir, the per¬ 
son who was diieSy responsible in reclaiming these lands, was 
given the ^cial privilege of collecting (?) from all the 

tenants who cultivated lands under his direction. This concession 
of charging half rates of assessment during the first year was ex¬ 
tended also to oJher waste lands which might similarly be brought 
Under cultivation year after year.^® 

A record at Adutural m the Trichinopoly district fA D- 1450) 
registers that the tenants (kudO in twelve villages of Ugaiur 
Kurambarvay sirmai had abandoned them owing perhaps to heavy 
taxation, and consequently an agent of ViTamarasar regulated the 
taxes at 5 iJnnams for the first year and JO from the lollDwing year 
on each pEougfe of dry land, and at 8 panqms on every 100 feuli of 
wet land.^ 


Under certain circumstances the government also exempted 
lands from the payment ol taxes for a specified pericxl, and fixed 
graded rates of assessments thereafter for the convenience of the 
peop so that they might bring new lands under cultivation and 
improve the soH. Nunfr speaking about the use of the big lake 
which Ki^a Raya constructed, says that by means of that water 
people made many improvements in the city and, “tn 
order they might improve thefr lands he (KrsnadEva Raya) 
lavB the peopfe laMs which a« irrigated by this water bee 
far me years until they had made their hnprevements, a. that the 
revenue already ammmts to 20,000 pardoos/“sss 

In one A^ya Nayaka, the son of Mahd^tnantddhipati 
Soni^iya Nayaka, the superintendent of Wondigulinadu. and a few 
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others exempted certain I^nds in the territory under his jurisdicHon 
from the payment of taxes for two At limes though such 

wholesale exenfiptions for a specihed period were not grantedt 
assessment was made on a graded Scale. Thus Namas^viya 
Nayaka when he received the village of Sembiyamangalam as an 
in A.D, 1514-15, was required io pay ten 
and ten ^lams of paddy in the first yeaTp but in the fifth year Lt 
was raised to fifty panama and fifty fc^rams of paddy ™ 

During the time of Kf^a Hayo an order was made exempting 
the tenants colonising Arasarkoil from all taxes for one 
year and fixing the rates of certain taxes leviable from the foUow'- 
ing year.^i An epigraph at Narattampu^di the Polur taluk 
of the North Areol district mentions the gift to the temple of A^- 
malaij-OT of a village newly formed by and named after Kumar a 
Ksrnamara^yyan+ son of Mahamandalisvara Aliya Ramappaya- 
diva Mahara^yyan, with the remission of taxes granted to the 
settlors in the village for the first six years.^^® 

Unforeseen mishaps to the people, like plunder or raid or the 
rmnod condition of a village, were given/due consideration, and 
concession was shown in the matter of the collection of 
taxes from the ryots affected by them. During the time 
of Sn Ranga, Nagappa Nayaka, the agent {kdryakarta) 
0 the king gave an agreement to the TnerchantSj weavers^ 
etc., of Sriraigarayapura at Amrtalijru remitting the taxes 
payable by them for the first three years on account of 
a plunder suffered by the people.2*i The ruined condiUon of the 
Village of Kanakavidu necessitated the grant of a couil to the 
and the people of the village after remitting 90 uarahas of 
kdr^ike in order to induce them to resettle in the village.®^ 

The foregoing account of the concessions to the tax*payers 
gives us a clear idea of the care of the state for the welfare of the 
governed. The state made the necessary concessions and t'enus- 
sjon m hard eases. The inundation of the cultivated lands by un¬ 
precedentedly heavy floods resulting in the economic ruin of those 
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parts, and the plunder of the people, and such other unforeseen 
losses afforded the occasions for such concessions. 

Section IV 

The Department ojf TaxotioTi 

*1110 TaKation Department was known as the afhauoiui,^^ and 
was presided over by the Minister for Revenue* He 
was helped by a large staff of clerks at the capital in keep¬ 
ing regular accounts of the income of the government from 
the various districts and sources. Evidently the administra¬ 
tion of this branch was divided into a large number of 
small departments over each of which there was a superin¬ 
tendent. The revenue of every district was generally in 
charge of an officer appointed by the government. Orders convey¬ 
ing the remissions of taxes or the uuposition of new 'Ones were 
communicated to him* Somappa Udaiyar, the Mahdpradhdiii of 
Kampatia Udaiy^, and Vittappara^r, the treasurer, made a gift 
of tolls for providing (daily) a flower garland and a lamp to the 
temple of Edirkondaperum^ at Kurumavi (a village) in Pidinadu. 
The order was issued to Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes 
of Pulinidu,®** Another irtscrlption from the Hoakotc taluk in 
the Bangalore district makes mention of the tax coileclors of the 
E^murainadu and the customs ofQcer of the Muluvaynadu.®” 
Similarly we get reference in an epigraph at Sripenombudur (Cg.) 
to the officer called the controller of tolls to whom ar, order was 
sent by Srigirinfitha U^iyar to collect on behalf of the king a 
duty of one panani on every loom in the 

The royal order was sent to the local governors and it was en¬ 
tered in four registers and when a third party was involved in the 
matter of remissions or grants, the original order of the king was 
placed in the hands of the party cancemed. Deva Haya n for instance 
gave an order to Srigirinatha of Candragiri permitting him to remit 
the jodi of 131 pon (uaroltan) and m ponems, or 1.316Vj panarns 
at 10 pa^ma per poa. due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppuk- 
kuli (Cg), in order that the amount might be utilised for the temple 
of Poremperum^ of the place. The order further requested the 
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viceroy to send Ms own tiruuaccittti to the sthanikas of the vUiages, 
ta make copies of the king’s order (rayosa) in the four registers, 
and to place the original document in the hands of the sthdnikos 
as a ^sang. Srfgirtnatha issued the tfmraecT'ttii in compliance 
with the order of the king to the st/inmfcas of Tiruppukkuit.^ Here 
the order conveying the remission of the taxes in favour of the 
temple which was placed in the liands of the sthdnikaa of the temple 
served as their reex^rd. 

But where the ngffeuar (district assembly) were responsible 
for the payment of revenues to the governmentp the eominiinica- 
don was sent to them. In the case of such remisaions, the assembly. 
wMch kept regular accounts for its mcome from various 
sources, deducted the amount thus remitted by the imperial 
officers both from the tax register and the village account, ' A 
valuable inscription at Peraiyur in the Pudukkotlai State register 
such a procedure. It records that one Tirumeni Alagiyar of 
Si^aikkudi apart the amount of 150 vdfdMgli tinmdau kitH- 
*41 pflnam due mmually as paccai pannm from the temple for oflfer- 
Jngs to God at the service called after his name^ and that the 
namvar (district assembly) deducted the above amount, and re^ 
cord^ it in the tax register and the village account."® This ins¬ 
cription dearly shows that the ii&ttavar were responsible for the 
CO ection of the taxes in the nadu, and hence maintained the tax 
cpgister and the village account. But in later days the village and 
^e nad assemblies showed signs of decay and dismemberment in 
eir org^zation. and hence they were gradually deprived of the 
responsibility for the collection of the taxes; and in their stead 
were appointed the revenue eoUectors and the revenue farmers 

Who were made responsible for the collection of the taxes of the 
government^’ 

We see both the imperial and the local governments remit- 
ng tax^ in favour of certain pubhe institutions as a temple or a 
m<i. Can the provineial governor or a local assembly rvmit 
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lax&a without the permission of the government at tlie iieadquai> 
ters ? It seems that the local ofRcers were allowed to remit certain 
specified taxes, while the power to remit others was reserved tq 
the imperial government; for the power to remit taxes depended 
upon the nature of the revenue and the aUocatjon of the taxes as 
between the local and the imperial treasuries. Taxes due to the 
imperial government could be remitted by the local authority 
only with the approval and consent of the imperial authority^ while 
local dues eould be remitted by them even without the imperial 
sanction. La the Imposition of new local taxes or in their remis- 
sioEL the. order of the imperial governinent was more of an advisory 
character than of a mandatoiy nature. The marriage tax for in¬ 
stance seems to have been only a local tax. General[y Krsnsdeva 
Raya has been credited with the remission of the tax on marriogeSj 
but even during the day^ of Acyuta Raya the tax continued to be 
levied as is shown by a few inscriptions of his period. If the tax 
had been an imperial one+ then at one stroke of the pen the tax 
would have been abolished by the enlightened emperor. In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1540 in the Hollakere taluk of the Chitaldrug 
district, the people of the locality wish prosperity to the agents, 
sime hebbantcas, ^cTiiibliouaSj seftis, and 

all of both sects of naiiddeH^ ™ who were responsible for the remis¬ 
sion of the tax on marriages in the said year. This expression of 
the gratitude of the people to the influential persons in the locality 
for the remission of the tax clearly shows that it was a local tax, 
Ltikew'ise the tax on the artisans secins to have been only a local 
one. The tax levied on them was not uniform. At Kanaga^ipalji 
in the Dharmavaram taluk of the Anantapur district is found an 
inscription which throw's some light on this question. It records 
an order of Kvarayya. the agent of Vaka*^ Tlmmappa NayanlvarUr 
to Bhuvi Reddi Cennnma jFted^ of Kanagainpalli and Karnam 
Cmnaj'a and a few others to remit the several taxes on the arti¬ 
san castes (jrnmlamvdru) of Kana^bupalli, from which the castes 
had been exempt since former times, but which were imposed in 
the time of Hmmn ppa Nayu^u ^ as a result of which the 
cdlfimvdru migrated from that mme to Kundrfpi^e and Pakala- 
ame.™ The places to which the artisan migrated were not very 
far away from their original place. Their migration to the adja¬ 
cent ifiTte shows that in that locality no tax was levied on the 
and if at all they were taxed, such taxes were very light 
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Such varuitions in the tiLJiation system of one locality from miDther 
very near by, are indicative of the fact that many such taxes were 
generally local in character. 

But the case of the imperial tax was quite different. It could 
he remitted only by the imperial govenraient. An inscription at 
Sahgram in the South Canara district throws some valuable light 
cm this question. It records that a deputation of the adhtmsia, 
mahdjagat and the kaggades (chiefs) of Kota waited on king 
Virupakga II at his capital, Vijayanagar, in $. 1390 and obtained 
a remission of three hundred uarnfuis, being a parbon of the aid- 
dhdya which they had to pajr.^°* It is interesting to note here that 
Vittharasa, the local governor had nothing to do with either the 
impositioa or the remission of the tax which went to the imperial 
treasury. Another record from Sahkaranarayana in the same 
district records a gift ol 121 honnu made at the instance of Deva 
I^ya Maharaya by Bhanappa Odeya, the governor of Barakuru 
rajya, to conduct the bhogapdtra twice a day. It is said in the 
inscription that the king ordered (hat the ammmt was to be 
realised from the siddhdya tax.™ Thus an examination of these 
two records leads us to conclude that the 5iddh%o tax was paya¬ 
ble to the imperial exchequer, and had to be distributed or remit¬ 
ted only by the king or the imperial government. In the case 
of the Tifiyofctts who held lands of the king on a feudal tenure, 
remissions of taxes by them had nothing to do with their fixed 
contribution to the imperial exchequer. Their remissions did 
not affect their fixed contributions. But the coinmunications regard¬ 
ing the remissions made by the central government were sent to 
those who were responsible for the coUectkin of the imperial 
Ji^enues, so that they could note the remissions in their account 
^ks. to be referred to at times of revenue collection. These 
account books known as the |m«(* contained the names of the 
tenants and the amount of assessment they had to pay. 

certain taxes were remitted in return for a consoli- 
amount, perhaps because the items of revenue were so many 
^d petty in detail. This arrangement was made probably to 
^en the inconvenience of entering so many items in the account 
b^ks. For instance the trustees of the temple of Alagiya Kayi- 
Wr at Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot district leased or farmed 
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out the various taxes to the local Kaikkola^ (weavers) on the 
condition thiit they should pay them at the rate of six pamms per 
looni per aimiim in one lump.^*^ In the South Arcot district Naray- 
ya Nayalttar issued an order to the people of Magadni man^ala 
waiving the right of levying varv^a kdnikkai in the whole 
governed by him forj as he himself has stated in the inscriptipii, 
the Magadai maiiidala was given away to the reiiidents of the nadn 
(fleffatrar), and a certain amount of money was received as subsidy 
in lump sum (kaTuIckai) that year, and it was unlawful to collect 
kdiukkai in subsequmt years.®*^^ In another case Vira Bukkai^a 
Udaiyar (l.e, Bukka II) in 132G fixed the taxes payable by the 
Se^tis, Kaikkolas, and the Vai^iyars living in the premises of the 
temple of Pu-fipparakoil at 2 per year on each individual 

and 2 on each loom. This amount apparently covered all 

the taxes payable by them^ le., ’ptLlld^alniilaiyamj sammddam, 
petdyaccemmadwif fcaij^erpu^ mndncirfltji and 

Then again a record at Boppasandra in the Malavalli taluk 
of A.D. 13S8 registers that Bhatta Bhaciyappa*^s sou^ Bukkai^a of 
the lineage of TUI as, grnrttedi with all rights and taxes named free 
from all imposts^ the village BpppasamndraT a hamlet of Hadara- 
vagilu. excluding former gt^ts for the office uf Goij^ and for the 
deities of the village to Kampar^af Cavudappa and others on condi¬ 
tion ol the payment of an aiuiual rental of 4Q varMias, Among 
the taxes mentioned arc the taxes on the threshing floor^ houses 
and carts, feirukuia^ bedahfnupiL^ ffrdmapfldyaiwEj 

hddara^ hombnli^ iicTHlpw^ 

maiabraya, the good ox, malletj^ige, kulu^ keffige, collage and 
mallige?^ Likewise payment in cash was commuted for pay¬ 
ment in kind, aa is shown by an inscription at Tirukkajakkudi in 
the Aamnad district. It registers an order of Alagiyamanavala 
perumaj Tp^aima^ Issued to a iiaUve of NattinmaiigalMn 
to measure a fixed quantity of paddy In lieu of the taxes due by 
him on certain lands in the temple of Agattisuramudaiya Nayi- 
par 310 Thus we see that such commutatioTLS were not'mfrequenU 

Nuniz says that the king gave no receipt for the money he 
received from his ^ captains.’ He says: “ He (the king) never gives 
any receipts to them, only, if they do not pay, they are well punish- 
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edj they are ruined, and their prdperty taken But it n 

doubtful if we can beUeve the werd^ of Nuniz. It is incredible 
that 3uch an elaborate machinery of administration could have 
been carried on without receipts for the inoney granted or the in¬ 
come derived.^^ 

The financial year in the Vijayanagar commenced in 

♦^eptember-Oclober, when the MaJv^Tiavami was celebrated for nine 
days* Paes says that it began on the twelfth of September^^^^ and 
states that the new year commenced in the month of October. “ At 
the beginning of the month of October when eleven of its days had 
passed.^,,on this day begins their year; it ts their New Year's 

.. ■ TTiey begin the year in this month with the new moon, 

and they count the months always from moon to moon Thus 
the new year began in September-Oclober and the accounts were 
cleared then. Within these nino days the king was paid all the 
rents that were due from his kingdomx^^ Nuniz say^: ** According to 
the lands and revenues that they have so the king settles for them 
- i,.., how much revenue they have to pay him every month 
during the first nine days of the month of September 
According to him the dues to the imperial government seem to 
have been pay^ible every month in accordance with an assessment 
made annually in the month of September* 

Section V 

Tfie Burden of Tarntiou 

Now before dosing this chapter it remains for us to examine 
how the burden of taxation was felt by the people. Sir Thomas 
Munro in one of his letters observes; "However light Indian 
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revenue may be in the books of their sages, only a sixth or a fifth, 
in practice it has always been heavy.,, ,No person who knows any* 
thing of Indian revenue can believe that the r^'ol, if his fixed assess¬ 
ment were only a fifth or a fourth of the gross produce, would not 
every year, whether good or had, pay it without difficulty^ and not 
only do this^ but prosper under it beyond what he has ever done 

at any former period.T never could discover the least 

foundatiDn for the assumption that the Hindu assessment had heen 
raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assess¬ 
ment which we find^ did not exrit bEfore that period.- - - .The few 

imperfect records which have reached us of the revenues of Vijaya- 
uagaTp the last of the great Hindu powera^ do not show that the 
assessment was lighter under that government than under its 
Mahomedan succesSor^/'^*^ A study of the inscriptions of the 
period leads us to the conclusion that at certain periods of Vijaya- 
nagar history the taxe$ were heavy. The people could 
pot bear the weight of such heavy taxation and hence 
were at times forced to sell their lands to meet the 
government demands. A record at Tirukkalakku^l in the 
Ramnad district registers the sale of land to the temple 
of Tlrukkolakkudi And^ Nayanar by the Maravas of Velan- 
gudi in Pufkgunra nadu in order to pay the taxes due by them on 
their holdings. The lands were sold under very distressing 
eircumstancesp and the Maravas had no other means, of dischargiag 
their dues to the govemment.^^ In the year 1519 the owners of 
lands and padifcfiual rights in and around 'nruvarangulam in the 
modem Pudukkottai State were forced to sell their lands for repay¬ 
ing a loan which they had originally taken from the temple trea¬ 
sury for clearing up certain dueSp ue^iEgoJ, t^iTiiyopam, ereoru. 
fcilTTarisi and vef^mufiaiyal. They had to sell their lands for they 
were otherwise unable to pay the demands made by the Svami 
Narasa Kayakkar on behalf of the government.™ 

Sometimes the authorities were opposed by the people in the 
levy of the taxes^ Tlie local organisatioos Hke the village assem¬ 
bly and the Valeiigai and Idangai * 9S sects joined together and 
opposed the Tdjagflraii'i. On a lew occasions after due delihei^ 
tion they themselves fixed certain rates of taxes which 
they would pay to Ihe government . In the year 1429 
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at 'nruvai£a\'w in the Tanjore distritjtp the assembled residents of 
Parantakanadu and the Va^aiigai and the Jdartgai sects 
arrived at a settlement with regard to the pajrnient of 
their dues to he king. In the preamble to their decision 
they traced the reasons for their adoption of that prpcedurei and 
said: ‘“^From the time of the Kannadiyas (Hoy^las) the dis¬ 
trict had been detlared to be the of the (temple) ser¬ 

vants; taxes were not collected by one smgie person; the lands 
were leased out to other persons and puravari taxes 

were collected. In this way the whole district came to be ruined.*^ 
After stating in such a preamble the difficulties the people were 
suffering under on account of the heavy taxes imposed on themt 
they fixed the rates of taxes to be levied on their lands taking into 
account the nature of the tenure under which the lands were held. 
They finally decided that no body should collect the taxes other¬ 
wise than in the schedule without the consent of the assembled 
body of people.^ 

At Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot district the Valangoi and 
Mahgai sects went a step farther and decided to offer civil re¬ 
sistance to the government, “ The officers of the king 
and the owner of oppressed the people * ^ - and the Kani- 

yaian and the Brahmans took the rd^ttgaram (taxes), Hence the two 
castes decided that they should not give them shelter^ or write 
accounts for -them+ or agree to their proposals^ and that if any one 
proved a traitcjT to the country (by acting against the settlement) 
he should he stabbed,”^ The mscHptipn which records thiSt 
though fragmentary^ dearly shows that theire was great oppression 
in the levy and the collection of taxes on the part of the officers of 
the king. A record at Korukkai in the Tanjore district registers 
an agreement among the members of the Valaiigai and fdangat sects 
who formed themselves into an organised body to offer dvil resist¬ 
ance against bad and oppressive government, and resolved as 
follows : ** because they did not tax us according to the yield of 
the crop, but levied the taxes unjustly..... ,we were about to run 
away. Then we realised that because we of the whole country 
(mmt^ram) were not united in a body^ we were unjustly dealt 
with., _ .Hereafter we shall just pay what is just and in accordance 
with the yield of the crops and we shall not pay anything levied 
unlawfully." Then they fixed the rates of taxes to be paid on the 
wet and dry produce of lands, on the produce of trees, such as jack. 
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ar&ca, palm^nra. pUintains, sugarcanet on red lotus^ artmieslap 
castor plants, sesamunin tuim^ric, ginger, etc. and on prafessions of 
fishermen, potters* weavers^ barbers, washermen* oilmongerSp 
toddydrawers and painters.^^ 

Similarly at Penga^a™ in the South Arcot district, the same 
Vcilangflf and Idangai sects formed themselves into a body to 
oppo'ie coercion and oppression by the officers of the government 
The two records registering this state that the 98 sub-sections of 
these communities living in the districts nn the northern bank of 
the Kaveri* Mcrkanndu, In VirudaTajabhayahkaravalanadUt the 13 
parn« of Iruhgolapandi-valanadu etc,, “ having assembled in full 
numbers in the temple of Tunganaimadam Udaiyar at Penn^am 
alias Mudikonda»la catnrvedimahgalam drafted a bond of union 
to the efTect that if the Pradhdn* flo-nnit^ar and tbe Jtuitctfcfeariif 
used any coercive measures against them, if any landed proprietors 
among the Brahmunas or the VeMlas caused any harm to them 
through the revenue officials* if any of them submitted to unjust 
taxation or dessiminated false talegi or caused damage to documentji 
fpresumably formulating their communal rights) + if any one in the 
maiiqhilam accepted service as an accountant or was guilty of 
Tidtjudroham, the assemblies of these communities shallt ^ this 
occasion, meet and decide the form of punishment to he meted out 
to the offenders/™ 

Not only this. In certain parts of the empire where the people 
were not well united to offer civil resistance, they abandon¬ 
ed their original homes and migrated elseivhere. To prevent 
such migrations or. when they had migrated, to call them 
back to their old villages the goyemmenl had to reduce the taxes. 
Krmadeva Raya truly says in his Amuktamdlyada that “the king is 
never prosperous even though he conquers the seven Dutpos who 
has an officer who does not call back the subjeds when they leave 
the stale on account of sufferms.^*^ Thus during the tiirto of 
Virupaijna Udaiyar the weavers of Pemnagar left their dLs- 
trict and migrated elsewhere on account of heavy taxation, even 
without paying the government dues. Hence the state reduced 
certain taxes payable by them, and per.suaded them to resettle i^ 
their territories.^ 
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About 1446 the taxes seem to have weighed heavily' on the 
people in certain parts of the empire* An epigraph at Tinava^ in 
the South Arcot district records that as the taxes i}ja'uari and 
idnngaiiTOTi collected from the VaUtiigai and idflTigfai communities 
were exorbitant, and the villages were distressed and the people 
migrated to other places, the country became depopulated, the king 
sent an order to Nagarasa Udaiyar authorising him to cancel all 
those taxes,*^'" In the Salem district, at the commenceinent of the 
sixteenth century, the people seem to have laboured under oppres¬ 
sive taxes, and hence the inhabitants of the districts (^mffdr> of 
^agadai mandalam left the country. Therefore to stop such 
migrations Tyagana Nayaka, who was perhaps the local chief, 
granted a pledge (adatdhtO to the people*^ 

In the South Arcot district at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century taxes were heavy, besides much oppression on the part of 
the govenmienl. Hence Tripe trana (ha Kaccirnyar, son of Palji- 
gouda Perumal Kaccirayar, who was the governor in the locality 
about Srimu^ijam, revised the rates of taxes “which had become 
exorbitant in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas, The cultivators owing to oppression had dispersed 
and the Buartipaf?) was scattered. He ordered ^1) that the lands 
be measured year after year with the standard rtwl of 34 feet; 
(2) that 15 (including all Items of taxation) be levied on 

one mo of dry land and 20 pnnaTiis on one me of wet land ; (3) that 
towards aroatiperu^^ jattnom be levied on each tenant, 3 pa^ma on 
each loom of Se^lis, 2 ponams on Kammala agriculturists, 3 pa 7 ioms 
on Kaikkola weavers and (4) towards ielatiurat be collected Vi 
paiiam on eight sheep.”®*® Hut even this new arrangement seems 
to have pressed heavily on the people. Hence they again left their 
vi^ges to other parts. Therefore SLn^ppa Nayakkar, brother of 
istil Adiyappa Nayaka, £xed favoui'abic rates of assessment in 
5. 1435 (A.D. 1513-14), The fuUowjng are the details of the new 
ar^gement. The permanent settlement of ka^mai ka^ikkai, 
madafcflfiifcJdHi, puraweiri and winiyoflani fixed 28 panama on 
wet lands and 22 on dry lands for such residents as resided in the 
distncts; 20 paijams on wet lands and 15 paijams on dry lands for 
Ihose who were going and coming ; and again 15 paints on wet 
lands and 10 on dry lands to those that lived outside,^ 
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rinnappa Nayaks of Tajijore in the year Svabhanu eKcmpt- 
ed the five dassea of K^immalar, blackamithfij carpenters^ goldsnuths, 
architects and brass warkersj from the payraem of Ihe taxes of 
fcai^iitkah ^kkukkofpaydm and Uthtiydrikkam, as they 

bad decided to emigrate elsewhere when forced to pay them, owing 
to their inability to pay,"^ Ehuing the reign of Acyuta Raya 
abo the people of Madlyani Vadnparrn were taxed heavily, and 
such taxes were collected rigorously by an officer called Eayappa 
Nayakkar from his camp at TinJppattiir^ The residents were not able 
to pay the taxes due from their village^ kadamai and kdnikkaL 
Hence a few of them sold their lands to the authorities of the 
temple of TirupQv^ikuffi U^iya R'ayanar:^ while several faimUes 
left the village being unable to pay their portiun of the tax-^^ 

Likewise the north-eastem part of the empire seems to have 
been oppressed by the officers. Hence the gauiuiaa and other 
people of the KavatMada Imiet unable to tolerate the injustice 
(auawnyfl) of the government officers^ migrated to Masgveya sime. 
Therelore the Ma/uimflndalesnnra Salakayad^a Cika T^rumala- 
raja Mahii arasu came to A^nvai^ in S. 1454^ pacified the penplfip 
and indueed them to reoccupy the Kavafala district by oSering them 
favourable terms of cultivation and occupation.™ In A.D. 1533-34 
the artisan classes m the Kahganipalle snne migrated as a beady 
from their originnl possessions to Fakala and KuqdmpI simes owing 
to heavy taxation^ and the government immediately interfered in 
the matter and remitted the taxes.™ 

Nuniz has something to say about the nature of the revenue 
collections made under the Vijayanagar emperors. He says : For 
this reason the fCdnmon people suffer much hardship those who 

hold the lands being so tyrannicaL-As already said, all the 

land belongs to the king and from his hand the captains hold it- 
They make it over to the husbandmen who pay uiae-tenLhs to their 
lord ; and they have no land of their.own, for the kingdoin belong 
entirely to the king™ Nueuz may be wrong both in this calcu¬ 
lation and in his statement that aU lands belonged to the king. 
Sewell comments on this observation of the chronidor thus; 
'"Whether true or not this statement, coming as it does from a 
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totally external source^ stro ngly atipport^j the view often held that 
the ryots of South Iniiia were grievously oppressed by the nobles 
when subject to Hindu govermnenti Other passages in both these 
chronicles each of which was written quite mdependently of the 
other confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the people 
being ground down and living in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress.^’^ 

Sewell^s remark is too sweeping. Though we have much strong 
epigmphical and literary evidence to show that the taxes were 
heavy at certain periods, and that the people suffered much during 
such periods we may not be correct in taking that such oppression 
on the part of the government was either continuous or universal. 
Complaints about heavy taxation and oppression by the officials 
were duet as the inscriptions themselves say, to the occupation of 
the Kannadiyas, The period of tlie S^uvas was one of oppression 
of the people ^ when taxation was heavy, and was perhaps com¬ 
bined with rigorous coUoctiotL boater too the people were oppr^^ed 
more by the governors than by the imperial government itself. 
Such oppression was felt more owing to the method adopted with 
regard to the collection of the revenue than to the inherent nature 
of the taxes themselves. 

This is shown by a few inscriptions of the pcriocL An epi* 
graph at Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot district details the 
several taxes and contrihutions realised from the devuddm village 
and adds that the total annual value of these several taxes was only 
1^ As the Government Epigraphist remarks, “this, if it 

could be taken as the average, suggests that the assessment of the 
several taxes in coin and contributions in kind must have adopted 
a very low rate/™ 

An epigrapli of A,D. 141J-1S at Perunsgar in the Chingleput dis¬ 
trict records the fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from the 
weavers, oilmongers and the other coinmercial classes in return 
tot their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple.^a? Another 
^cription ju tijQ Mulb^al taluk of the Kolar district La the Mysore 
_ te renters ti^t Mtiluvayi Hariyappa gave to the merchant 
sankapa Se^ti a sawTm remitting the fixed rent of 2 ha^ he paid. 
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besides rosmy taxes on condition he presented daily 2 betel leaves 
to the temple at Mtduvayi*®® These inscriptiona clearly prove 
that thougli the items of taxation payable in kind and cash were 
many, the burden of taxation was not much, for here we see a 
regular cramnutation of a variety of taxes, customary and other¬ 
wise, for comparatively small returns* 

Thus we see that side by side with the inscriptioni! which 
record the oppressive taxes, and the consequent difficulties of the 
people which drove them to the extent of either selling their lands 
to pay the government dues, or, where there was some organiza¬ 
tion among them, of offering civil resistance to the government, or 
where the people were not well organised, of migrahng elsewhere 
from the district, there are some others which show that taxation 
was not so very heavy under the Vijayanagar government* But 
it cannot be said that the Vijayanagar taxes conformed to the 
ancient propartiuu of one-sixth, for many of the kings took advan¬ 
tage of every opportunity to increase the revenues of the state, 
and collected their dues with the utmost rigour. But it has been the 
practice to exaggerate the oppressive character of the taxes im¬ 
posed on the people. Really the people were opposed to the method 
of coUcctian rather than the items of taxes or the burden of taxa¬ 
tion, for it is the method of collection which largely makes the 
people feel taxes either heavy or light. 

Section VI 

Expenditure 

In all Hindu empires the cash expenditure of the govemmeiit 
on account of administration was considerably smalL The admim- 
stration was conducted on traditional Unas, and there was do 
necessity for the payment of all the officers of the state, "niey 
virere generally paid in the shape of grants of ssraamaii'yaiTis which 
they enjoyed without paying tax to the government or certain taxes 
were made over to them. The humbler servants of the govern¬ 
ment were granted likewise service iTidms and manyams which 
they also enjoyed tax-free as remuneration for their services. The 
Vijayanagar kings did not tiy to TnaiwLaiTi a huge naval force, 
which, if they had organised, would have consumed a large portion 
of their financial resources. The right of policing (pddtfcavai) 
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was largely leased out to the local people^ who vied with one an¬ 
other for securing that right for themselves. This to some extent 
relieved the government of its responsihOity for the maintenance 
of peace and order in the conntryt of an enormqu^ eacpendilure 
on that account. Justice too was not always the concern of the state, 
at least in practice. Disputes^ both civil and eriininali were gener¬ 
ally decided locally by the caste men and the village elders, and 
seldom reached the royal court. Hence there was no regular 
gradation of courts of justicE Tnaintained at the expense of the 
government. Unlike in the inodem day, in the mediaeval period 
education was largely a private concern. The state did not take 
any elaborate measures for the spread of education among the 
people. Further a liberal ed.ueation was not a necessity in those 
daySt for the choice of occupation was dependent on the caste* 
Thus the government had no large expenditure on these accounts. 

A few items of expenditure, specially the military which swal¬ 
lowed a large portion of the revenue, deserve consideration* In the 
Amulctamdlyada wc read : ** The eicpenditure of mon^ which is 
utilised in buying elephants and horses, in feeding them, in main¬ 
taining soldiers^ in the warship of Gods and Brahmans and in one*s 
awn enjoyment can never be Called an expenditureWhat 
with the constant menace of the wars with the Bahmani Sultans^ 
what with the insubordination and rebellifina of refractory 
feudal chiefs within the dominiorust and what with the expansion 
of the empire on all sides^ the Vijayanagar government had a large 
military expenditure. Nuniz notes that of these sixty Inkh a that 
the king has of revenue every year, he does not enjoy a larger sum 
than twenty-five lakhs, for the rest is spent on hia horses and 
elephants, and foot soldiers and cavalry who^e cost he defrays?^ 
Kr^nadeva Raya for instance purchased horses from the Arabs at 
competitive prices to strengthen his army. The Vijayaiiagar kings 
had a standing army at the capital ever ready for wars. It is not 
difficult to imagine what a large amount of recurring expenditure 
this item alone would have demanded. But it is interesting to 
note here in passing that this standing army of the kings was only 
ft fraction of the huge armies that were collected at times of war, 
for the latter were composed not only of this regular standing army 
but also of the feudal levies. 
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The next large item of public expenditutro was that on the pub¬ 
lic endowments and charities. No temple escaped the attention of 
the kings, and no public mstitution fmled to get their fostering care. 
Inscriptions are scattered throughout South India which record 
the benefactions of the Vijayanagar kings. They constructed new 
temples, renovated a large number of old ones^ renewed gr^ts 
already made, and instituted festivals and worship in temples. Many 
a time taxes were remitted in favour of temples for their mainte¬ 
nance and repair. According to the accounts of Nuniz, MalMk&r- 
juna granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his king- 
dom.^^ Though the kings themselves were not always as learned as 
Krmadeva Raya, they honoured learning and learned men. It was 
In the royal courts that scholars of different schools of thought met 
together to discuss their view5 on abstruse phUosophical subjects, 
and held controversies. The ruling kings took interest in sudi 
discussions and honoured the scholars by making them rich pre¬ 
sents and granting tax-free villages. 

The next charge on the Vijayanagar finances wus in the direc¬ 
tion of imgation and public works. The period of the Vijayanagar 
supremacy wajs marked by the Construction of tanks and lakes, 
and the making of large irrigation works for agricultural 
purposes. The kings pnded themselves in undertaking and 
executing these great works of public utility. The allied arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting also received great enco^Jrage- 
ment under them. 

The harem of the kings consumed a considErable portion of the 
revenues of the state. Almost all the foreign travellers who visited 
Vijayimagar did not fail to be struck by the number and riches of 
the harem. We have got exaggerated accounts about the number 
of women in the pakce of the king. But there is no denying the 
fact that the cost of maintaining such a harem must have been 
enormous. Further the age was one of pageantry and show. 
Much money was wasted in dress, in drinks, and on women and 
on much other unproductive expenditure to please the tastes of 
the kings, which resulted in a drain on the public exchequer. 

In modem times, with the advance made in the monetary 
systems and the development of hanking facilities, the need for 
hoarding the precious metals, especially the yellow one, k rapidly 
declining. But in andent and mediaeval days the monetary 
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systems were still in a rude stage. Hence not only the people 
in those days, hut also the government, hoarded the precious 
metals. Kr^adeva Haya in his ^muktamdii/ada divides the king’s 
income into four parts, and sal's that one part should be used for 
extensive benefactions and for enjoyment, two parts fbr the main¬ 
tenance of a strong army and one part added to the treasury “ 
That the Vijayanagar kings hoarded a large quantity of treasure 
is also testtded to by Pees who describes the way in which the 
kings hoarded wealth. He says; “ The previous kings of this 
place for many years past have held it a custom to maintain a 
treasury, which treasury, after the death of each, is kept locked 
and scaled in such a way that it cannot be seen by any one, nor 
opened, nor do the Icings who succeed to the kingdom open them 
or see what is in them. They are not opened except when the kings 
have great need, and thus the kingdom has great supplies to meet 
Ite needs. This king (Krsnadeva Haya) has made his treasury 
different from those of the previous kings, and he puts in it every 
year ten million pardaos without taking from them, one perdoo 
more than for the expenses of his house. The rest remains for I'tiTn , 
over and above these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I have already told you that he keeps near 
him 12,000 women; from this you will he able to judge how great is 
^e richness of this kingdom and how great the treasure that this 
rang has amassed,"^ The hoarding of money was a necessity in 
^ose days to meet large unexpected demands when wars broke out. 
Oc^ionaDy measures had to be undertaken to aUeviato the suf¬ 
ferings of the people during bad times. Thus this money was 
spent only on national purposes. 

There seem to have been two other treasuries besides tkii one 
where coins and money were hoarded. One was the Golden Trea- 
sttty whore perhaps gold was accumulated.®” and the other was 
e Diamond TreasuryS^s where diamonds were accumulated. 
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The next large item of public expenditure was that on the puh- 
Ik endowments and ehadties. No temple escaped the attention of 
the kings, and no public institution failed to get their fostering care. 
Inscriptions are scattered throughout South India w'hich record 
the benefactions of the Vijayanagar kings. They constructed new 
templest renovated a large niimbEr of old ones^ renewed grants 
already made, and instituted festivals and worship in temples. Many 
a time taxes were remitted in favour of temples for their mainte- 
nance and repair. According to the accounts of Nuniz, MaUik&r- 
juna granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his Mng- 
Though the kings themselves were not always as learned as 
Kr?r?ad§va Raya, they honoured learning and learned mem It was 
in the royal courts that scholars of different schools of thought met 
together to discuss their views on abstruse philosophical suhjectSp 
and held controversies. The ruling kings took interest in sudi 
discussions and honoured the scholars by making them rich pre¬ 
sents and granting tax-free villages. 

The next charge on the Vijayanagar finances was in the direc¬ 
tion of irrigation and public works. The period of the Viiayanagar 
supremacy was marked by the construction of tanks and lakes, 
and the making of large irrigation works for asricultural 
purposes. The kings prided themselves in ^mdert aking and 
executing these great works of puhlic utility. The allied arts of 
architecture, sculpture and paintmg also received great encourage¬ 
ment under them* 

The harem of the kings consumed a considerable portion of the 
revenues of the state. Almost all the foreign travellers who visited 
Vijayanagar did not fail to be struck by the number and riches of 
the harem. We have got exaggerated accounts about liie number 
of women in the palace of the king. But there is no denying the 
fact that the cost of mahi+aining such a harem must have been 
enormous. Further the age was one of pageantry and show. 
Much money was wasted in dress, in drinks, and on women and 
on much other unproductive expenditure to please the tastes of 
the kings, which resulted in a drain on the public exchequer. 

In modem timesT with the advance made in the monetary 
systems and the development of banking facilities, the need for 
hoarding the precious metals, espedally the yellow one, is rapidly 
dedimng. But in ancient and mediaeval days the monetary 
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systems were still in a rude stage. Hence not only the people 
in those days, hut also the ggyemment,^ hoarded the precious 
metqJs, Kr^deva Raya in hia divides the Idng^s 

income into four parts^ and sgyg that one part should be used for 
extensive benefactions and for enjoyment, two parts for the main¬ 
tenance of a strong army and one part added to the treasury.^ 
That the Vijayanagar kings hoarded large quantity of treasure 
is also testified to by Poes who describes the way in which the 
kings hoarded wealth. He says: The previous kings of this 
place for many years past have held it a custom to TtiaiTitain a 
treasury, which treasiuy, after the death of each, is kept locked 
!ind sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any one, nor 
opened^ nor do the kings who succeed to the kingdom open them 
or see what Is in them. They are not opened except when the kings 
have great need, and thus the kiogdom has great supplies to meet 
its needs. This king (Krsnadeva Raya) has made his treasury 
different from those of the previous kings, and he puts in it every 
year ten Tnillion pardaos without taking from them one partko 
more than for the expenses of his house. The rest remains for him, 
over and above the^ expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
hk wives, of whom I have already told you that he keeps near 
him 12,0fi0 women; from this yon will he able to judge how great is 
the richness of this kingdom and how great the treasure that this 
has amassed/'^ The hoarding of money was a necessity in 
those days to meet large unexpected demands when wars broke out. 
Ocrajdonally measures had to be undertaken to alleviate the suf¬ 
ferings of the people during bad times. Thus this money was 
^pent only on national purposes. 

There seem tq have been two other treasuries besides thb one 
where coins and money were hoarded. One was the Golden Trea- 
where perhaps gold was accumulated,^ and the other was 
Diamond Treasur^^® where diamonds were accumulated. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LAW, JUSTICE AND POLICE 
Section I 
Law 

In the modem sense of the term Isw tneaus a body of rules and 
Tegulations made hy the sovereigo authority for the guidance of 
the sodety over which it ex;eriei3es controL But laws in 
India had a different character. They were so closely interwoven 
with rehgian and ethics that they were largely found in the rcli- 
gious literature of the country. The Vedas are the main source 
of such laws^ Vj/aBahdrfl or law as a separate department is not 
treated of in them; but in as much as they try to regulate the lift 
of the Hindus and prescribe for them punishments for lapses from 
their prescrihed duties, they can be said to contain some portioTis 
dealing with law^ The Dharma ^Sstras also cannot he said to 
treat exclusively of law* for they are more in the nature of compi¬ 
lations and compositianB based on the Vedas and written for the 
guidance of the Hindu society by jurists like Mnnu and Narada. 
These jurists were, however, only codifiers of existing laws, and 
not makers of laws. To this class of literature abo belong the 
Pnrfii™ and the epics like the Mahdhhdrnttt which are also consi¬ 
dered to be authoritative works dealing with law. 

Custom was another source of law. Based as they are on the 
Vedas, the Dharma fi^tras are only codifications of the customary 
laws of the land. This custom is the snddedra of the people. In 
determining the nature of the laws in India their codifiers took into 
consideration the immeTnoTial customs prevalent among the people, 
the manners of particular countries and the observances of the 
different castes and tribes in their daQy activities. Hindu socie¬ 
ty has developed with the advance of time and hence diversity is 
its principal feature. It comprises different types of social groups 
each with its own taw to govern and guide its conduct. Since the 
codifications were based on the practices of the people, the codifiers 
had to recognise the various customaTy laws of the different social 
groups. But a customary law could have the sanction of law 
only when it does not conflict with the scriptural law or the sacred 
law of the land. Should there be a conflict, the latter is to pre- 
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valL That ciistoDis cba^ige among a people with the advance of 
time is Indicated new interpretations or applicatiaois given to 
written laws by later commentators. Such commentaries were 
necessary for the exiposition of the fundamenlal laws in the light 
of the Bxporienee of the society. As Dr. Jolly remarks^ the 
latest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by the commenta¬ 
ries and systematic works whick have been developed from the 
Smrtis from the early mediaeval age. As the products of a new 
age and inspired by mighty princes and ministers these extensive 
compiJa dons gradnaliy drove the Smiiis so completely out of 
vogue that at the time of the establishment of British rule in 
India the a law compendium of the eleventh cenlury^ 

was the standard work in the greater part of India.^* Another of 
such commentaries is the Parafitirarnddhcoiyam^ a commentary an 
the Pardsarasmrti by Madliava, the value of which for m examina- 
tion of the judicial organisation under the Vijayanagar kii^s we 
shall discuss subsequently. 

Such were the sources of Hindu laws. Since they were not 
made by mant he could not change or alter them* but he was only 
to obey their behests. The state, which wa$ the repository of all 
sovoreign power* had only to enforce the laws. The Hindu king, 
who was the supreme head of the ^te, was- himself no law-maker 
He was as much subject to the laws ns any other person. Besides 
be ivas their support. The duty of the king was to enforce the ex* 
isting laws on his subjects. 

The importance of the application of or punishment 

has been brought out with remarkable force by Manu. He says: 

It is that rules the subjects* it is only duT^ that protects 

ail people ; dar^ is awake when others sleep; hence according to 
the learned danda is Dfcarma itself/’z The value of was well 

understood by the Vijnyanagar kings. They felt that punishment 
^va5 an essential condition for the maintenance of law and order 
m society. Kr^nadiva Raya says in his Amidctomdlyada J 
The wife's attachment to her husband^ the proper relations bet¬ 
ween men and women, the ascetic subduing his the lower 

pastes showing deference to the higher, the servant looking care¬ 
fully to the interests of the master, you 3hould know that all these 
are brought about (ultimately) by the fear of the king's punish* 
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ment.”^ For enforeiog the laws the kkig should possess enocrmous 
powers. The same royal author again says: “ It is essential that a 
king should enforce his oominands. Even the Abhiras and the 
Ehillas qI the forest are able to enforce their orders as by the sign 
of the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor (Sdruahhautna) should he able to en¬ 
force his commands/''* Thus the sovereign authority should have 
the power to enforce the laws on the people. 

According to the Vijayanagar kings the primary duties of the 
Btate were the preservation of society and the prevention of the 
conflict of interests between the various castes and cominupi-' 
ties in the Empire. These could be achieved by following the 
precept of Dhan™, K^gpadeva E^ya exphiins how it necessai^ 
that Dhemi'ia should be adhered to. He says : A crowned king 
shotild always rule with an eye towards .skilfully 

fulfilling your DJvarvia you get rid of your three-fold debt And 
in another place bo remarks: Ift when a king is bestowing equal 
attention to the cargos, dhantm (religion) ^ tirtha (wealth) and 
kavm (love), by chance he shoTvs more attention to dharnuii it 
would be like allowing surplus water intended to irrigate other 
heids to overflow and fertilize cornfields. It vifould only conduce 
to the enjoyment of the sovereign,^'® Doubts may arise as to the 
sin involved in riilmg an empire. But Kr^adeva Raya has a 
ready answer to dispel this doubts and he says that if a king acts 
in the public interests and in doing his work inflicts punishments 
on the offendersp he is only following the path of Dhanrwi and not 
incurring any sin.® The royal author also remarks : " Curiously 
enough a man is said to be a follower of Dharmn though he kills 
(wrong-doers), one is caDed a bachelor, Brahmacari^ (though he 
takes a wife if he is moderate in his love); one is called ^ truthful 
man though he utters falsehood (in the special circumstances 
permitted by the Dfcarma); he is said to fast though he eats (if 
he is moderate); one is caUed a hero though he turns back (from 
those whom he ought not to 1^1}; one is called rich thou^ he 
spends money (for worthy objects) 
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Wc get sojne idea certain speelftc iaw^ like the law of 
treason, the law af limitation and the law goveroing the enjoy¬ 
ment of service inaT?ts in the Vijayanagar days. Firstly treason 
against the state or the king was considered a heineus offence,® 
ELnd more than that treason against associations (sangha) and the 
cxjmmunity as a whole was very rnuch detested. This 

was accepted even by the ruling sovereigns, Bukka Ij who 
brought about a compromise between the Jainas and the 
vas in A.Dp 1368^ declared : “ He who transgresses this rule shall 
be a traitor to the king, a traitor to the sa-ngha and the ^Tnuddya/"^ 
The punlslunent for such treason was immediate execution. Ki^a- 
deva Raya insists upon men of a treasonous nature being immedi¬ 
ately executed.^** This was Lhe original idea of the law of treason. 

But the people at times farmed themselves inta associatioiis 
to oppose the tyranny of the ruling sovereigns or their agents^ and 
considered it treason against the country if the people submitted to 
petty coercion and oppression " by the government. It has been 
noted that according to a record at Vrddbacalam In the South Arcot 
district the V’ala'hgai and Jdaiign! sects of the place met together 
and decided that since they were oppressed by the officers of the 
king and the owners of jiTtitaSf and taxes were demanded of them 
by the Brah m a n s and the KaniySlan, they should not give shelter 
to them or write accounts for them, and also declared that one who 
dieted against their agreement was a traitor to the country and 
hence was to he stabbed-^^ Reference has a1^ been made earlier 
to another inscription from Penna^m also in the same district ac- 
fxirding to which the ninety-eight subsections of the Vala^piti and 
Idangai classes living in certain districts reached an agreement not 
lo submit to unjust taxation ^nong other things, and to declare 
sonie acts as constiluting and punish them according- 

’y. ^ Though Ttottuclrdltam is not defined here, it is implied that the 
doing of particular acts may be held to amount to treason against 
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ihe country and may be punished accordingly. Thus the inteipreta* 
tion of the law of treason differed with the body or authority that 
had to do it. While the king and the government considered an 
act not conforming to a rule or not foUowing a law as amountag 
to treason against the king and the people, the people who Md 
certain grievances against the government were of opimon that to 
obey the government which did not care for the intereste o e 
governed amounted to treason against the community, which ac¬ 
cording to them was of a graver nature than treason against the 
constituted authority. 

In the modem day. It is said that after a period of twelve ye^ 
one’s claim to a property, if it is in the possession of another, be¬ 
comes debarred by the law of limitation. Almost the same law 
prevailed in the Vijayanagar days. Mortgaged lands could he in 
the name of the mortgagee only for a period of twelve yeai^ In 
g. 1565, one Siddha Hamappa Naj^ka, a suhordinate of Sn Kanga 
m issued an order that the Kapus, who had held any temp e or 
Brahman lands on" mortgage by possession" <bh6£7a-ayaKftn»). 
should restore the lands to the original owners after twelve ye^ 
of eniojTnent without demanding any money from them, givi^ 
them at the same time written deeds (bliogn potra) record!^ _ e 
reconveyance. The order was issued with the consent of the K(?dd«. 
Knrrtoma and the other people of the place (atimlo). As the 
Government Epigraphist remarks, "the legislation appears evi¬ 
dently to have been made as a remedy against the conveyance 
by the owners of these lands for long periods to the Kfipus in con¬ 
sideration of the loans paid on such usufructory mortgages decided¬ 
ly favourable to the mortgagee. Even now the temple lands m 
miany cases are mortgaged under similar conditions to the great 
disadvantage and detriment of the charities intended by thch 
original donots.”*^ 

An epigraph at 'I^ruppukuU in the Chingleput district dated 
A.D. 1438-39 discloses certpin interesting details about the law 
concerning the inalienable nature of service imams. According 
to it lands granted as service indms were neither to be sold nor 
mortgaged by the parties who received them, but if they should 
violate the law they would have to suffer the punishment that 
traitors to the king and the commimlty would suffer, and in addi¬ 
tion to this they were haHe to he fined by the ofEcera of the temple 
treasury,^'* 
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Coitrts oj Jttsfice 

Having described the nature of the laws of the Hindus and 
how far the Vijayanagar kings adhered to their spirit, we may 
examine here the judicial oi^anisation in the period. The first 
problem that presents itself to us is how fai’ the courts and 
laws of the Hindus that were in existence in ancient India were 
allowed to continue during the Vijayanagar period. Wiboii who 
examined this question came to the conclusion that the regulations 
that were made for and followed in the ancient Hindu courts could 
be assigned “ to a period not long subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
if not contemporary,In this connection the views of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone are also of great interest. Speaking about the admini¬ 
stration of justice in his own day he says; “ The regular admini¬ 
stration of justice by permanent courts which is provided for in 
Manu and of which the tribunals with their several powers are 
recorded by later writers, is hardly observed by any Hindu govern- 
ment. The place of those tribunals is in part taken by commis¬ 
sions appointed in a summary way by the prince, generally granted 
by motives of court favour and often composed of persons suited 
to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, the courts axe 
replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panchayets"i* 

there are some who hold a different view on this question. 
They think that the ancieut Hindu courts continued to remain 
in force during the Vijayanagar period as weLL On this question 
a recent writer has certain mterestiug observations to make. 
Shaking about the PaT&^a.raTnMk!ivtyftm of Midhava, he says, 
that that treatise though purporting to be a part of IMadhava’s comi 
^nt^ies on Parosarasmrti, is not really based on that Smrti, for 
Parasha did not treat of law at all; that Madhava supplied the 
omission by collecting what was said on the subject in the other 
omrtis, and that his dissertation is a digest of jurisprudence based 
on those Smptis. He adds that Madhavacaiya had a great part in 
laying ^e foundations of the Vijayanagar empire at the commence¬ 
ment of the fourteenth century of the Christian era, and since at 
that time the Muhammadans had not yet succeeded in extending 
their rule to the south of the river Kr?na, we may fairly presume 
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that the procedure whidi he describes in his -wfork was in nse td his 
time in South India at any rate.^^ 

But it is difficult to accept these cancluaions. It is true that 
the PoTdsdrojmrti contains no section dealing with VyavaMra and 
Madhava supplied the omission by adding a section on Vyavahara 
to his fionunentary, using for this supplement the works of ancient 
authors containing sections on law. But he does not seem to have 
drawn any inference from nr made any use of the current practices 
of his day. The authors whom he largely quotes and makes 
of are also ancient, though a few of them might have been post^ior 
to Parasara. It is a fact that the writing of this treatise coincided 
in point of time with the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire in 
which he had a large share. But Madhava did not write this legal 
treatise on substantive and adjective law for the practical guidance 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns. He was not the Kautalya of th^^ 
Vijayanagar court. 

In deaJing with adjective law Madhava, on the authority of 
Brhaspati. divides for instance, regular courts as stationary a^ 
circuit, and courts presided over by the king, and courts presided 
over by judges appointed under the king’s seal. Ramayya Pantulu 
♦liinlrc that the kings as a tule presided over the supreme cniifts 
in person, and that they appointed judges to preside over the pr^ 
vincial courts, over which they could not themselves preside. 
But these reconTmendations do not appear to have been followed iu 
the Vijayanagar court. There is no evidence to show that there 
were circuit courts then. Further, we have good evidence to indi¬ 
cate that the provincial governors held their own courts in their 
respective areas and dispensed justice as the king did at the capital 
irrespective of the fact whether there was a judge holding his court 
in the same place or not. 

Madhava, on the authority of Katyayana, divides the day 
into eight parts, and suggests that courts were to be held in the 
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second, third and fourth parts of the day.*^® But Nuniz says that 
the king came to the public court only at about 10 or 11 a-m,™ 
We have to infer that the courts were held at Vijayauagar in the 
noon time only and not in the morning hours as enjoined in the 
Fardsii raiinadhaviy^L, 

Thus the available evidence points to the fact that the system 
of judlcLal organisation that obtohied at Vijayan^gar was in many 
respects not the same as the one prescribed in Madhava'a Vyaua- 
hdroicdn^. Certain changes may have crept into the system due 
to the progress of time* Ln the light of such diiEculties we have 
to handle the Vyavahdrakat^A^ of the Pardiarezinddkamya with 
great caution. 

We have no reliable source to draw from for a detailed know¬ 
ledge of the machinery of the Vijayanagar judicial odministration. 
The inscriptions of the period refer to certain crimes committed 
by the people and record how they were punished. The chronic 
ders also are helpful only in ascertaining certain details with re¬ 
gard to the administration of criminal justice in the empire* We 
do not know exactly how civil suits involving the determination of 
law were decided. Civil case^ ^cem to have largely been decided 
by arbitration though we hear also of special judges for deciding 
such cases as at ihe capital. On this subject the observations 
of Sir H. S. Maine are of some interest. He says: "“Though the 
Brahminical written law asstnnes the existence of king and judge^ 
yet at the present moment in some of the best governed semi- 
independent Native States i there are no institutions corresponding 
to our courts of justice. Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted 
by the elders of each village coromUTiity, or occasionally when 
they relate to land, by the functiomiries charged with the collection 
of the Princess revenue. Such criminal jurbdictioni as is founds 
consists in the interposition of the military power to punish 
breaches of the peace of more than ordinary gravity. What must be 
called criminal law is adminlsLered through the arm of the 
soldier."^"^ But the latter part of this statement i$ open to ques¬ 
tion. Though it might have been true of the period in which he 
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wrote his book, it canimt he applied to the Vijayan&gar period; 
for in that period the soldier was not the admimstfator of criminal 
law, but only the king or some other body or person invested with 
administrative authority. 

As in all empires under a monarchical consUtution^ go in the 
Vijayanagar empire^ the king was the chief judge. But it would 
appear that he did not dispense justice in all the cases that appear¬ 
ed before his court. There was a judge who administered justice 
on behalf of the king. It is about that officer that Abdur 
writes: “A eunuch called DaTidik sits alone upon a raised platform, 
and presides over the administration; and below it the mace 
bearers stand, drawn up in a row on each aide. Whoever has any 
business to transact advances between the lines of mace bearers^ 
offers some trifling present^ places Ms face upon the groundp and 
standing upon his legs again^ represents his grievances. Upon this 
the issues orders founded upon the rules of justice preva¬ 

lent in that countryp and no other pei^son has any power of re- 
tnoustrance.^^ This description by the Persian ambassador shows 
that there was a judge at the capital for dispensLiig justice. Com- 
menting on this Saletore remarks t ** The DaTidifc of * Abdur Kassak 
was evidently a dan^^uJea or military comman d er } and if we are 
to rely on the evidence of the Persian Ambassador, the Vijaya’* 
nagara mnnarchs entrusted the duty of administering justice to 
an officer of the army, or to one who had seen service as a general- 
If this were really the case^ no graver error could have been 
committed by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, since such a pro¬ 
cedure would have meant the violation of one of the most import¬ 
ant injunctions of the ancient lawgivers in regard to the admini¬ 
stration. of justice, «^ ^ A da’ndatioi/fiJcci or military commander 
was in no sense a substitute for a Braliman learned in the Smrti^- 
, . , . The fact that * Abdur Razzak is positive about the name 
of the high dignitary who administered justice makes one suspect 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara had indeed acted, at least In the 
important question of the eompessition of what may be caDed the 
court of chief justice, contrary to the clas^cal notions of 
But it must be noted here that the term Bandaiiayaka was not 
necessarily a military title. In the Hoysala and Vijayanagar 
empires that tide was assumed by one who had certain important 
administrative functions to discharge, and it indicated a cadre to 
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which a particular person belonged. The title was applied also 
to a mil [lari' coinmaader* but not all Dan^Tidyahas were ofScers 
of the arnay, or those who hod seen service as generals^ From such 
similarity of titles it is not right to conclude that the rtilers of 
Vijayanagara had acted contrary to the classical notions of 

That it was the Prodhnm who was generally the chief judge is 
indicated by the foUowing evidence, Abdur Raank who describea 
the judge holding his court speaks of him also as the minister of 
the king- He says t When the Damilc leaves the chamber several 
coloured umbrellas are horae before him*...... .Before he reaches 

the Idng he has to pass through seven gates.....He reports 

upon the affairs of the state to the king and after remaining some 
lime returns.Unless the judge had certain ministerial func^ 
tions, he would not have gone to the king “to report upon the 
affairs of the state/* Saluva Timma^ the Prime Minister of Kr^i^a- 
deva Kay a, took the title Dfieirmapratipdlakah^ which would indi¬ 
cate that he had certain judicial fimctions, and was perhaps the 
chief judge at the capital- The judicial organisation at the Madura 
court as described in a Je^it letter substantiates out position^ for 
in the Vijayanagar days it was the unpeiial sj^em that was 
generally followed both in the provinces and in the NdyalmV terri¬ 
tories. Proenza in his letter of A.D. 1665 writes t “ The Pradhini 

did not consider the rival plaints..The examination was 

public.....,, hHc sent for the govemor^ judges and all the great 
pemonages to come to the palace immediately- He came in great 
pomp,.The governor Intimidates the witnesses and cpmpel$^ 

them to depose according to his wishes_... All the procedure 

was sent to Madura from where the judgment came soon This 
letter shows dearly that the Pradiidni had control over the judi¬ 
cial department. In another instance the Madura Nay aka Vlrappa 
and his Pr«idliani Ariyanatha Mudaliyar constituted a panel to 
decide a certain case.^ From the above illustrations, two from the 
capital and two from Madura, we may assume that it was generally 
the Pradhcni who wa^ the chief judge. 

However, though the Persian ambassador affirms that there 
was only one judge at the capital, it is difficult to believe his state- 
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meut completely. SpeaMng alsout the villages under the Madura 
Nayaks, John Wieuhofl says, that each village had two judges^ who 
were mudi respected by the inhabitarkts.^ If according to him 
each viUage had two judges, it is difficiilt to believe that there 
could have been only cue ]iidge at the capital of the vast empire 
of Vijaysinagar. 

But the existence of a separate court presided over by a judge 
or a panel of judges did not preclude the king from dispensing jus¬ 
tice himself. The king also received complaints from his people and 
disposed of them. Kpsnadeva Riiya^s views on the duties of the king 
with regard to the administration of justice are contained in Ms 
st^^tement in the Amuktcunalpadfl where he says : Be always 
tent upon protecting yottr subjects; when you hear ccmplai^^^ 
from people in distressT hear them and redress their sufferic^- 
Do not entrust your aJiairs to mean persons/'^ Thot emperor 
personally dispensed justice in a few cases. When he received 
complaints about certain irregularities of management hi respect 
of daily worship in the Tiruvalur temple, he ordered the dismissal 
of the culpable servants of the temple.^ Sometimes the ting 
asked the officers by his side to try the cases presented to him. 
Once when the Makajanas made representations with regard to 
a dispute between two parties of residents of Kondagai in 
the Ramuad district to king Sadasiva Raya while he was camp¬ 
ing at Toi^datmaijdalaJn in A.D. 1545-46, the king directed the 
matter to be settled by the arbitration of learned men in the pre¬ 
sence of Salui^a Nayaka as a result of which remissions of certain 
taaEcs were granted to the village of Tiruvihgadapuram.^ But in 
particular cases it appears the king could not be appealed to 
directly. An appeal to Mm could be made only through some 
officer. Thus it is fdatod in an Inscription that the trustees in 
charge of the temple treasury of TlruvSiriatttir petition rfi to 
deva Maharaya through Karanikkain Mahgarasayyar and S^uva 
Ariyava Nayakkar.^ It is difficult to know exactly what the two 
officers did in the appeal. Perhaps as provincial governors they 
recommended the case for final appeal to the king ; or it was 
simply an appeal from the provincial court to the imperial court 
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CommeDting on the system under which the king acted as the 
judge Saletore expresses the view that there must have been 
some confusion in the judicial orgariisation at Vijayanagar. 
He says : ** According to the Persian ambassador it is 

the damtdyaka who constituted the highest judicial official hi the 
kingdom; in the opinion of Nunlz the king gave a sort of rou^- 
and-ready dispensation of justicep mdependent of the dan^yaha^ 
Nothing but confusion would have resulted if this were really 
the case in Vljayanagara But this criticism is groundlesSp for 
it is not correct to ^ume that both the Mug and 
the judge would have had concurrent jurisdictioiL The judge 
would have tried a particular set of cases, while the king would 
have tried another set of cases 4. At times the king in Council 
wouTd have acted as a court of appeal, and at others as a court 
with original jurisdiction in certain ca.scs+ Further it is reason¬ 
able to assume that the king would have tried criminal cases and 
cases in which certain special interests like those of a temple or a 
high dignitary were involved, while the judge tried the other civil 
cases. 

Nunlz condemns the laws that obtained in the Yijayanagar 
empire. He says; "No law is possible in the country where 
these pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans^ which is 
that of the priests.”^ But such a downright condemnation is 
quite unfair^ Very often the king;g had to consult the Brahmans 
who were the only men who had a correct knowledge of the 
Uw of the land. Small criminal cases might have been decided 
by the kings themselves "without much ado” on the spot. But 
in cases of a complicated nature they could not but have consult¬ 
ed the Brahmans » This however i^ould not lead us to conclude 
that law was that of the BrabmaniS or was that of the priests, for 
there was nothing wrong in the kings' seeking the advice of the 
sacerdotal class which had a isoimd knowledge of law. Surely the 
remarks of Nuniz are unwarranted. 

Constituted on the same lines as the court of law at the 
capital where the kings dispensed justice personally^ there were 
inferior courts of various grades in the empire, where justice 
was administered. The provincial courts were presided over by 
the king^s agents or governors, who in the name and on behalf of 
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the king decided cases that appeared before them- Fqp instance 
according to a record from Aragajur in the Salem Dlstrici, one 
Timmalai Niyaka^ who was the governor of the province In which 
the village was situated, made a decision regarding the right of 
woriship in the temple of Tiriikk^lsvaram Udaiy^ Nayanar-^ 
Likewise when a dispute arose hetween the Agraharikas and 
the Karnams of the village of Avud^ru in respect of the distri¬ 
bution of certain service iTtam land^p one Anugu^d^ Vengajappa, 
moat probably an officer of the imperial government, settled the 
quastion by redistributing the lands under dispute among the two 
parties, after elassifying the lands into good, bad and medium.®® 

In the outlying parts of the empire, besides these regular 
courts of justice there were certain popular courts which were 
empowered to dispense justice in the cases that arose within their 
jurisdiction. For Instance the village assemblies, the temple 
tn.istees and the caste elders had courts of their own* The differ¬ 
ences in the local customs of the people which only the local people 
could understand s« 3 cm to have necessitated the escistence of such 
courts. It is only the local Courts that can decide cases of a local 
character with a good knowledge of the customs of the litigants 
and the circumstances under which the cause of action for a suit 
could have arisen. Thus it is that in the Vijayanagar period there 
were village courts, presided over by the village Meihdjcnas, caste 
courts presided over by the caste elders, courts presided over by 
the temple trustees and courts of the guilds presided aver by their 
leading men. These courts had all the judicial and magisteriai 
authority of the judge of a regular court. 

A record at Avadaiyarkoyll in the Tanjore district shows how 
the village assemblies discharged their judicial functions. Accord¬ 
ing to it the assembly of that village made a gift of two pieces of 
land as tiruTiamattukkaiii to the temple of Sola Pandya Vinnasiar 
Emberumanar at Timpperunduiui. which had been confiscated by 
them from a certain And^n Piljai of Tiruppnttur on account of 
5 ^me default or wrong on his oart,^ When the vUlaee assemblies 
decayed, the as a body took their place and discharged 

their functions, and thus enjoyed seme judicial powers. Thus 
when a dispute arose between one Annadana Gnu4a and Cigfi 
Mudhaiya regarding the role of gaudifcn in a particular village in the 
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Anantapxir district, the case was presented before the Dfcarmd- 
sana (village court), consisting of the chief men of the village and 
the twelve village servants . They decided in favour of 

Ciga Mudhalya. Their declsiozi was accepted hy Sari jay apa- 
raja, the chief of Harati^ and the was conferred on 

Mudhalya . The procedure adopted in this case shows that though 
the village officers were allowed to decide cases^ it was the supe¬ 
rior officer of the locality that had to give effect to the decision,®* 
An undated inscription at Kottaiyur in the Pudiikkotj^ State 
gives some details about the settlement of a dilute among certain 
castes. The epigraph is defaced, but we can learn from it that 
it records the settlement of a dispute between certain sects of the 
potters of Ko^jyur in Kanan^U alias Yirudarajabhayahkara 
Valanadu ; the settlement was arrived at in an assemhly which 
in addition to tlie hlood relations of the disputants contamed the 
residents of the district, the temple) trustees, and the artisans 
of the place. It was a representative gathering,^ That the 
temple authorities dispensed justice at times is indicated by an 
inscription at Neyvasal also in the Pudukko-ftai State. It records 
that they sat in judgment over a case in which a temple jewel 
had been stolen away by a particular person, and pumshment was 
imposed upon h i m . The temple autharities also ratified the sale 
of the lands of the culprit for paying off the price of the stolen 
Jewel. 

In those days special officers were appointed to supervise the 
Working of the temples, and whenever disputes aro$e in them 
these special officers enquired into such cases and decided them. 
One Vitt^ppar of Anegondi, when he was appointed as the king's 
officer in the TiruvorHyur temple, had to decide a serious dispute 
in that temple. As soon as he took charge of his office he found 
that the Padiyitar, the and the Devaradiyar had 

i5truck .work in that temple and that two previous attempts 
at reconciling their differences made in the 5th year of Hajana- 
tayatjan Samhuvarayan by the of PeriimbaiTapuliyiir 

(Cidamharam) p and "subsequently by the trustees^ had proved 
abortive. Vittappar now enquired of the Vtrasola anukkar and 
the Kaikkolar for the cause of this strike, and having called to- 
gether a meeting of the Snrudrast S77makesi?iiirM, the Isbhatta- 
blriXar and the Devarfld*3)fl^ hJ the VyakaraTyiddnamantapa of the 
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Tiruvorriyiir temple, s^tUed the ordei- to be fcUowed by them to 
the natter ol temph service. 11, htwerer, .ppeers tiat 1^ 
tion was not firndly sellled ; ior three years later (m S, UJA) 
xmder orders of Kampana Udaiyar, these had to meet agam m 
the veiy same maji^apa presided over this time by the ofErer 
Tunoiyirunda nambi Kohgai^yar. More representatives than on 
the'previous occasion had gathered including the trustees and the 
district representaUves {attars), and the question deinded not 
only as between the iflubnttaliyildr and the Deunradiyar, but cofr 
cemed also indirecUy the SofcknttoUyiter, Muttukkarar V*™nafc- 
fcar {Vira»la apukkar mentiDned already) and the Koifclcolar, ^ 
of whom must have been servants of the Tinivoiriyur temple m 
one capacity or another. The points settled were many, and ^ 
volvcd several details which it is unnecessary to repeat. In etf^ 
the Isabfmttfllipilor were required to serve in the shrine of the 
Gk)d md the Deuaro^iyfir in that of the Goddess on festive occa- 
sions cdehrated within the temple, and when the Gods were 
carried in procession outside the temple through the stree^ mto 
mnnjopos, into gardens, tanks and other sanctified spots, a^ when 
minnr deities induding the image of the sage 'nriivadavi^ Naya- 
nar (Manikkavasagar) on the occasion of his hearing the Itre- 
vembavai, was paraded, the precedure was to be somewha 
different”." This mtoresting epigraph dearly shows that toe 
special officers appointed by the kings to supervise temples had 
als o functioTis- 

Questions affecting the social and religious practices of the 
people were decided ty special officers caUed samoydearoif pr 
dosoTis who were appointed hy the government as the censors oi 
morals. The office was fanned out on contract in all the la^e 
towns, and credited to public accounts as snmnydedTO. No religi- 
nils c^emony or marriage could be undertaken without the p^- 
of these samopfiedTas. When a dispute arose between the 
Kedffis of Penugop^ and Bodipet as regards inter-marTiages among 
them, and v/hen the matter was represented to Rayal ^ 

Bukka Bayal, they held an enquiry into the matter and sent for 
their pvTU 'ratacarya to decide the quesUon. 'miac^a went into 
the details of the case and invested the heads of Sujanakula with 
certain honours for which they promised to make certain specified 
payments on occasions of marriage. Then marriages were ac- 
cardingly performed" K^wndeva Eteya authorised one Venkata 
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XatByaraja of the gatatEmrfO!^ gotna to make enquiries into Ihe 
conduct of all the castes owing allegiauce to Eamanuja and to 
punish delinquents In regard to religious and social matters^^ 
Thus in the Vijayanagar days the religious leachers also decided 
certain cases which were of a social and religious character^ 

ItasLly mention must be made of the NayaJats of the Vijaya- 
nagar days who were semi-independent rulers in their own terri¬ 
tories. They enjoyed complete fjowers of poUce and judicial ad¬ 
ministration. They held their own caarts and decided cases that 
came before them. 


sectiok hi 

Judicial Procedure 

(a) Ctml Cases i About the exact judicial procedure we 
are not able to get much information. The little that Is available 
indicates that civil case^ WEU'e generally decided by the popular 
courts more by arbitraliou than by a detailed and dispassionate 
exaiJtmalion of all the legal poiots involved in a case. Even such 
difficult and complicated cases Like the right of succession to a 
property were decided by ihe local magnates by means of arbitra¬ 
tion. For instance a coppei^plate record dated A.D. 15S3 from 
Madura registers the settlement of a dispute between two brothers 
^ to who among them was the elder. The younger Siam Vada- 
va^u Tiimmigi Kayakkar having been declared in an ^embly 
counting of eighteen Nayakkars and Polygars to be the 

junior^ the elder Rama Raya Tummu^ Nayakkar granted him some 
lands.^ Then again when in A.D^ 1363 the people of Heddtirnad 
and the temple ^arya& had certain dilutes with the suris as to 
the bouikdaries of the lands belonging to the Flr^adeva temple 
of Ta^tala in Heddurna^h the gr^^t minister Naga^Sf a lew 
and the Jaina MaUappa decided them by arbitration. They 
summoned the elders of the three cities and the eighteen Kunipa- 
and held an enquiry in the Araga Cavadi, They made the 
agree that the lands belonged to the temple^ fixed ihe bound¬ 
aries according to former custom, and gave a to tlmt effiecL^ 

According to an inscriptioD In the Sira taluk In the Tumkur 
it was ruled by the king as follows : If a casta dispute 
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arises in the country they will summon the parties Wlore tHem 
and advise them. And as they have the power of pumshment, the 
parties must act according to the advice giveiu This proceeding 
to be free of cost to thenu”^ 

But when the regular courts or the king tried the cases^ they 
went into their merits^ examined the doeumeniSp tried 
witnesses, and finally gave their deciaionSi A valuable record at 
Srivilliputtur in the Ramnad district dated A.D^ 1577 states that 
when a dispute arose with regard to the boundaries of the lands 
belonging to the temples of the Goddess Su^ikodutta Nacciy^ ^d 
the God Pfi dikka^ uvaiita Nayanar, it was decided by a comniittee 
consisting of Virappa Nayakkar^ Ariyanatha MudaBy^ and a few 
others. Before the day appointed for settlement, orders to assem¬ 
ble were issued to tlie pardes to the suitn They brought their 
accounts and jndpukaTn (memos ?). The allegations of both the 
parlies were enquired into* the lands were inspected and final 
orders were then passed that Ira|t^ Karisalkujam should belong 
to the Nacciyar temple and that the tank Malalyidan should be 
added to the A^y^ku}am as belonging to the Sivu temple. 
Boundary stones were fixed at the proper places to roark off the 
holdings of the Naceiyar temple."^'^ 

In thifi connection an inscription from Tiruvid^imarudur is of 
special interest to ush According to it, two village^p Avapam and 
Sin'^dli were originally granted to the temple at the place as a 
Mamdappar but were subsequently taken posses¬ 

sion of by the government, and they became a pav4^mvw^i- When 
Rnma Raja Vittaladeva Maharaia was in Tiruvadi (Travancore), 
Tirucclirambala Bhaft^r and Mahgamarkitt^, two of the temple 
servants, made petition to him many tlmos about the village^ being 
returned to the temple* Therefore he sent TuUnaya^j^ and a 
Muttirai uan£|i iUn^jayar (an examiner of the seals (?) analogous 
to the Revenue Inspectors of the modem day) to see if the boundary 
stoiies in the two villages contained the marks of Marudappar. Hfi 
soon returned and deposed that they bore his marks + On their 
evidence Vittaladeva decided that the villages belonged to ih^ 
temple, and restored them to it.’*^ This Inscription clearly shows 
bow the royal officers enquired into cases to ascertiun the truth 
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The value of documentary evidence was highly appreciated. 
The kings or chiefs did not fail to examine all relevant documents 
in connection with any suit that appeared before them. When for 
instance a case about a dispute between the Pallars and the Parai- 
yara of the villages comprised within Kananadu and Amantur 
Pedflipornt in the modem Pudukkottai State came up before 
Raghimatha Raya Tondaminari the local ruler, he went through 
the Inscriptions hearing on the suit found In the temples of Tek- 
kattur, Viraccilai and Lamhalakkudii and gave his decision 

Similarly when a quarrel between the Badugulavaru and the 
Paliuativani about the birtiifas to be carried during festival pro¬ 
cession came up for decision before the Valsnavas, Vodeyas, elders 
and the merchants of KhiicT in A.D, 1576 “ they granted on the 
authority of a previous document on stone a very long list of pri¬ 
vileges including that of Kuftkuma UHstram to the Badugula¬ 
varu.”™ The same procedure was adopted by Mahanayak&chrya 
H^ati Immadi Rahgappa Nayaka Ayya’s (son) Hungahati 
Nayaka's family, relativus, Etnd others in the grant of a gauda-skip 
to a particular individual. By a copper-plate wsana Vira BallMa 
RSya had granted the nod paudika to a certain perain. But one 
Mudi Gaudn - , , of the two tanks said that the Tidd paudtka was 
his, and sent a few of his men to Tumkur, where they prepared a 
false document (vole), and produced it before Hungahati Nhyaka 
and other:?, to show that the pandiku bdenged to him, and claimed 
that he had proved his cast But the Mahanayakacarya sent his 
men from his palace to test the genuineness of the udEe, who how¬ 
ever returned the verdict that it was a fdse vole, and hence 
the paudika did nut return to him. Therefore the authorities 
decided that there should be no joint paudikn or substitute, and 
m the presence of the chief uriest of the God Mehkunte Balakrsna's 
temple, set up a stone 

The manner in which a temple dispute was decided by one 
Tirumalli Kayaka deserves special mention here. T^e dispute 
under question was with regard to the right of worship in the 
temple of Tirukk^Tsvaram tTdaiya Nayanar at AragalOr in the 
Salem district. A complaint was made by the managers of the 
temple before Tirumalli Nayaka who in summing up and communi- 
i:atiiig his final orders to the managers (sthnnikos) of that temple 
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said: *' (1) A has been enioyinE a time the privilege of 
woMhipping all the 30 days of the Tnonth in the temide, while 
actually only 15 days belong to him by right and 15 days belo^ to 
another person named B. m The privilege oi B thus enjoyed by A 
without proper authority, requires settlement; (3) in support oi 
the latter part of the statement made in (1) there are 
the temple to prove that the 15 days of B (now abondmed by 
and enjoyed by A) have, under orders, been counted imcl^ed 
(ireAfloI) ; (4) of this privilege of 15 days so deeWd 
you have sold (on your own responsibility) 1% days to a tlurd 
^n a and given him a sale deed ; (5) by so doi^ you h^e 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last 
or ten generations; (6> at this stage the mtinr api^ar to hnvn 
volunteered to settle the question of enjojonent—A bemg fo^ 
issueless (’)—and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A ; (7) yoi^the manager^were also 
required (under my orders) to be present on the occasion, to bcar 
the case, and to carry out the decision arrived at (by the tmUor} 
and to have in the meantime, during the period of hearing (by the 

nnttdr), the worship of the temple performed by outsiders on 

parent; (8) A having then appealed to me while t happenecl 
be present at Aragalur to hear his case personally and give a 3Uf 
decision, I and the n«ff£r together advised the parties to put their 
case before the MaMjoTias and issued an order to this effect; 
in obedience to our order the Mahajanas of the agraharas 
ttur, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Mufliyahuricci heard botn 
side^, and decided that although A may have been the here^taiy 
holder of only 15 days of the privilege it was not fair to sell 
of the disputed portion thereof to an outsider like C, while 
right to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) primarily ^ed 
in A; (W) according therefore to this decision of the Mnhdiniws. 
we order that A must continue to enjoy the full 30 days as bef^. 
and that the sale deed you have given to C should be cancelled*” 


From the judicial procedure adopted in deciding the case of 
the aggrieved priest in the ehove suit, the fotlowing conclusions 
may be drawn. An aggrieved party had the right of petition to the 
governor or king. When the governor or Hng by himself could not 
decide the case, he sou^t the aid of the But even when 

this Influential body of people could not decide the case, perhaps 
owing to the fact that it was too important a question and involv* 
cd serious points of law, the Mnliajaims of the surrounding village^ 
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were ask^d to decide the question^ which they did by giving the 
award that the temple trustees had no power to $ell the right of 
worship which originally belonged to and having been abandon- 
ed by him h^d gone to A and was with him for eight or ten genera^ 
tions, who had thus acquired a prescriptive right to the cotkduct 
of worship. This also shows that appeals could be made from 
the popular courts to Tegular courts of justice which belonged to 
the king. 

Though great value was attached to human evidencej some¬ 
times divine help was sought in deciding certain cases which in¬ 
volved great legal and technical difficulties and hence could not 
be decided easily^ or when there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove or disprove a case, or where a party demanded that the 
court should not content itself with an examination of the human 
evidence alone. In such cases trials hy ordeal were resorted to. 
If the party who underwent the ordeal was not seriously injuredd 
or recovered from the injury within a particular period^ he was 
considered to have won his case; if it happened the other way, 
he was said to have lost his case. An undated record found at 
Melattaniyam in the Pudukkot^ State records the settlement of a 
dispute between the Paraiyars and the Pallars of the village about 
the enjoyment of certain privileges exclusively by them. It b said 
that one Vira fi inn n Nayakkar decidi^ the dispute by asking the 
parties to dip their hands in boiling ghee and that the Pallnrs 
came out unscathed.^ An epigraph in the Y^andur Jagir in the 
Mysore State records a dispute among certain castes that was de¬ 
cided in a similar way. The mscription which records this states 
that in the time of Rama Raja Nayaka the headman of the potters 
granted a charier to the following effect: ** When the barbers and 
washermen said that for potters paring of toes and nails and tying 
on the upper cloth (probably on marriage occasions) are not 
allowed, the chiefs of the potters said that they were^ and gained 
victory by the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee before 
the God Divyaliogc^ara in Haradannhalli.”^ An inscription of 
A.D. 1664 found at Abbinahnle in the Hiriyur taluk records that 
the senabouas of Dummalaiu, Kamhaya's son Muduranga and four 
others^ (named) with the consent of tjieir wives^ sons, agnates, heirs 
£»nd the of four villages, granted to the aennbonos of 

Guda-Abhinaholesthala. namely Gaura^a's son Sad^vayya and 
others (four named) ^ a jay<ttikhapatrik& (certificate of victory) as 
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follows: “ When we represented to the assembly consisting of the 
gaxt4as, senabdvas, iettw and patta^asructntis of Agalu Muduvidu^ 
Kapta valulij and other surrounding villages that the IcdTjdci per¬ 
taining to the office of of Gud^lhala belonged to usj 

judgment was pronounced in your favour. Declming to abide by 
the decision of the assembly, we proposed to settle the dispute 
by the ordeal of dipping the hand in boiling ghee in the presence 
of the goddess Ellomma of KodihaJli. Accordinglyi by order of 
the chiefj ghee was sent for by Sidapa Devaru of Hhrati and 
others (named) i boiled and placed before us, and when we put 
our hand into it saying that the Jicd'^ci is ours the hand was 
burnt and we lost our case while you won yours by escaping 
injury. We therefore give you this jcfyarcJchfl. Justice being on 
your side, may you enjoy the office of shaynho^ for as long as the 
sun and moon last.”®® 

Nicolo dei Conti has the following remarks to make about or'- 
deals: In criminal charges oaths are aUowedt where there is no 

witness to prove the offencCi There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocents Having taken 
the oathp he then licks with his tongue a piece of iron, such as a 
mattockk rsul hot; if he escape uninjured he is declared innoeent. 
Others again* having first taken the oath, carry the same pi&ce of 
iron, or a red hot plate for several paces before the idol; if burnt 
iu any part he is punished as guilty; if he escape unhurt he is 
exempt from the punishment awarded for the offence* There is a 
third nianner of swearings and this is the most conunon of all. A 
vessel IS placed before the idol Elled with boiling butter. He who 
swears that he is innocent of the offence charged against him 
plunges two fingers into the butter* which are immediately wrap¬ 
ped up in linen and a seal impreSMed upon it, to prevent the cover¬ 
ing being removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. 
If any injury appear upon the fingers the accused is punished, d 
no injury present itself he is released.”* 

Ordeals continued in South lodin till so late as the beginniug 
of the nineteenth century when for example a depute between two 
individuals as to the toiayori right La a particular village was 
decided by resorting to one of the ordeals in the days of the 
Mahratta king Sarfoji of Tanjore.®^ 
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Another point that deserves exomination here is the trial of 
certain cases by a body of persons at the request of particular offi¬ 
cers within whose jurisdiction a particular case might fall, and 
hence who alone had the right to try the case. Under the teuns 
□f reference the delegated body conduets the case^ arrives at a 
decision, and submits it to the officer who has authorised it to try 
the case for the delivery of the judgment* Thns its powers are 
fimited and It tries ^ case only as a delegated authority. The 
Aragalur inscription above referred to is an instoice in point It 
was the Mafidja-na-s that tried the case where the temple authori¬ 
ties had sold the acqinred right of A to a certain C, and pronounc¬ 
ed the verdict in the case. TiruniEiIli NSyalcaT the provincial ruler* 
to whom an appeal was preferred before the MahSjcina^ were asked 
by him to go into the case, only gave his judgment on the verdjct 
of the ZWah^jaTios empanelled by him. Thus these Maftajanas 
simply constituted a jury to find the facts of the ca^, hut they 
were not the judges,^ 

{b) Ctimhtal Cases: We also get some information about 
the manner in which criminal cases were tried both at the linpeTial 
court and in the mofussi! contrcf?. But the material at our disposal 
is not much, and hence we cannot definitely say much about 
the method hy which criminal cases were tried. But the following 
details may be noted. Nuniz says : ** When any one suffers wrong 
and wishes to represent his case to the king he shows how great 
is his suffering by lying flat on his face on the ground till they 
ask him what it is he wants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to 
the king while he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and ties 
a branch to it and thus goes along calling out. Then they make 
room for him and he makes his complaint to the king, and it is 
there and then settled without much ado and the king orders a 
f^aptaln, one of those who go with him, to do at once what the 
.'supplicant asks . . . and even if some (robberies) are committed 
you give some little present and a description of the man who stale 
frorn you, and they will soon know by the agency of the wizards 
whether the thief be In the city or not; for there are very power¬ 
ful wizards in thb country. Thus there are very few thieves in the 
land"® 

Though the reference to the existence of wizards appears to be 
ridiculous at first sight it is not impossible that the king^ might have 
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consulted a class aF people who by their knowledge of inagic pro¬ 
fessed to know the whereabouts of lost things and the persons who 
had stolen them. When even to-day we see a few men, who. ^th 
the help of some magic power, are able to trace lost things, it is 
not difficult to believe Niinix. In dealing with political offenc^, 
real or suspected, the king at times combined in himself the duties 
of the complainant, the policeman and the magistrate* It was so 
when Ki^a Raya blinded and put in prison his trusted minister 
Saluva Timina and his sooa on the suspidon of their having mur¬ 
dered his young sou TSrumala. If the decision of this grave crime 
(If il is a fact that Saluva Timma had any share in it) had been 
left to an impartial tribunal with which the king should have had 
nothing to do, then perhaps the charge of murder would have 
had to be proved before they were committed to the pTison; and in 
it had not been proved, the king’s desire to have the minister and 
his sons imprisoned could not have been achieved. Thus this sys¬ 
tem according to which the king was not only the accuser but also 
the judge and the executor of the lav.-s does not throw any favor¬ 
able light on the system of the administration of criminal justice, 
in the Vijayanagar empire- 

The king was only one of the anthoiities that were in charge 
of the administration of criminal justice. The village assemblies, 
the temple authorities, and provmcial governors also went elabor¬ 
ately into the criminal cases, examined the evidence and 
pronounced judgments. 

Sometimes arbitration was resorted to even for deciding cri¬ 
minal cases. In the time of Yira Sayana Udaiyar, a local dispute 
between two parties of Araiyars at Kovilur in the Pudukkoltai State 
was settled by arbitration* The parties in question were one 
Terkilaraiyan and his kinsman on one side and the descendants 
of one Vada^ilaraiyaij on the other. “ It ia said that 
laiyan first killed a relative (probably the brother-in-law) of Ter- 
kilarayan and in revenge he himself was killed by the latter. Some¬ 
time afterwards the kinsmen of VadakkUaraiyap invaded the 
territory of Terkilaraiyan and killed some men belonging to the 
party of the latter. To make this loss good, Vadakkilaraiyan’s 
party subsequently handed over some of their men to the other 
^de and both parties entered into a covenant addressed to the 
trustees and Tn^noTkal of the temple of Kulandai Nayakkar agree¬ 
ing to be friendly to each other. Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen 
agreed not to commit any oifence in the villages of Melaikkottai. 
Perumpulijuir, etc., inhabited by the relations of Vadakknaraiyai^ 
wlule Vadflkkilaraiyan's kinsmen agreed not to commit 
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any offence in the district of VaUsna^u inhahited by the 
retfitions of Terkilaraiyan, They also declated that in case 
of any violation of the settlement, they, the parties, should sit as 
judges {tAtiarttumaga) and confiscate to the temple as devodana 
some of the lands of the offender, for which the offender himself 
was to pay the taxes to the king . Fines also would be levied pay¬ 
able to the assembly aod the king 

A valuable record at Tirukkolitun^m in the Chiugleput dis¬ 
trict discloses certain interesting details about the way in which 
the authorities of the temple decided a case of theft. According to 
the details contained in the inscription one Ain dan had in the year 
Pramadi stolen away 150 pon from the garland of God KunravSnn- 
perumal- The Meplcdvai lodged a complaint before the temple 
trustees that the said Aindan broke open the room in which the 
garland was placed, took some pon, and plastered the opening with 
oiortar. The judges present at the time of the final hearing ware 
the Sri Rudm MldieSvaras of Tirukkavapam, Sengilafikilan, 
Tiruppilavayiludaiy^ Venrabaranan, Adrttadivan, Dhanavan 
Amarapatikatt», Karaikkilnn Ponnainbalakuttan, the Kaikkolas 
and the Katkkolnmndalis. But during the time of the trial Aindan 
had run away. Hence his properties consisting of four pieces of 
vacant land and the capitalised value of two kinds of rights of wor¬ 
ship which he enjoyed in the temple were sold in public auction 
for eight hundred and fifty pon, and credited to the temple trea- 
suiy.fii 11153 Inscriptiain clearly shows that local authorities like the 
temple trustees also were allowed to try criminal cases, Tliey went 
mto the eases in a very elaborate way and gave their considered 
judgment. 

At certain places the local residents (nottar) were allowed to 
decide criminal cases. An inscription at Hedungudi in the Puduk- 
kottai State records how a local dispute was decided by the natlnrs. 
It states^ that the residents of Unjanaippairu,' NiyamapparTii, 
KajanivasalpaTTU and Adalaiyumadu, met together to try three 
private individuals, who with the help of the army of one Malava- 
rayar caused disturbance in the country and killed twenty men in 
a fight, and punished the guilty men.®® 

A similar epigraph at Piivalaikkudi, also in the Pudukkottai 
State, records that owing to a dispute between the residents of 
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Pojmflmarapadi those of TQvar, the latter with sufficient help 
from mitside wrought havoc in the village of Poimnmarapadi. The 
former bid their grievances before the asscmhij? of PuvUaikhudi. 
The members who represented the residents of many surrounding 
villages promised help on condition of the alHicted party endowing 
some lands in their village to the temple,^ 


Section IV 
Punishment 

The normal code of punishment appi;?ars to have been severe 
under the Vijayanagar kings* Nimiz, while describing how crimi* 
nal offences were puntshedp says : ** For a thief whatever theft be 
commits^ howsoever little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and 
a-handn and if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook 
under his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman or a virgin 
he has the same punishment, and if he does any other such vio¬ 
lence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who became traitors 
are sent to be Impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they com¬ 
mit, he forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the market- 
placre, and the same for a murder unless the death was the result 
of a dueh *****. p These are the common kinds of punishment^ but 
they have others more fanciful; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him 
in pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you told a 
man on the part of the king that ho must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back aU day till you released him, he would 
do it/'« 

p- 

This picture of Nuniz is corroborated by the evidence of Abdur 
Razac and the inscriptions of the period. The Persian ambassador 
writes : SometiTnes they order the criminaLs to be east down before 
the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by its knees, trunks 
and tusks/^ An inscription at Neyvi4al in Pudukkottai State 
dated A,D, 1616, for instance, records the theft of a temple Jewel 
and also the punishment inflicted on the culprit. The culprit was 
imprisoned ; one of his hands was ordered to he chopped off; his 
lands were eonffscated ; and at last he himself was driven away 
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from the village. The latter portion records that the temple autho¬ 
rities ratified a sale of land made by those who served in the same 
turn as the cidpritp for paying off the price of the jewel stolen away 
and rewarding the informers,^ Sometinies the crlmiiials were 
tortured to death. One Tanadar Dilavar for instancep who used to 
kill the children of the farmers and others in the Dummi Simei was 
tortured to death- In such cases the loss of the aggrieved party 
was sought to be compensated by the State, Gaudayya was one 
of those killed by the said Tanadar Dilavar. Hence his children 
were given Cikka Gangur as a net tar ti oodage,^^ In this connectioii 
Havart’s represenlatioii in which the Golkonda iRinisters Akkaijii^a 
and Madaj^iria are tortured to death is of great interest.^ 


But such corroboration of the description of Nuniz should not 
leave on us the general impression that criminal law was then uni¬ 
formly very severe^ and that even a small theft by any person 
was always ptmished by mutilation. We must also note that the 
law of the land allowed differential treatment among the citizens. 
AI] men were not equal in the eyes of law. Hence it is we find that 
according to the account of Nuniz himself the regicides Sa|uva 
Timma and his son^, because they were Brahmans^ were not exe¬ 


cuted for their grave crime, but were simply imprisoned and blind¬ 
ed. But iu cases where the criminals were ordered to be executedp 
Ki^a Raya wanted to show some consideration- He says: In the 
matter of people sentenced to death, give them the chance lo appeal 
thrice (for mercy) * But in the case of tbE:}Sc people whose escape 
might bring on a calamity to yourself, immediate execution is ad- 
visable”®^ Thus treasonous persons whose existence would do 
great harm to the state and the king, must alone be executed with¬ 
out chance being given to them for appeal. 


If Nuniz is to be believed, h Liman saeridees were not rare under 
the Vijayanagar kings* Regular prisons were maintained where 
Uie prisoners were lodged. Whenever there was fell any neces¬ 
sity for the sacrifice of human beings the prisoners "^who deserved 
death' were ordered to be executed. Thus Kr^padeva Raya, when 
he was told that, the Gods demanded some human sacrifice for the 
successful termination of his big irrigation scheme, 'sent to bring 
hither all the men who were his prisoners, and who deserved dcathj 
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and ordered them there to be beheaded/^'’ This would indicate 
that Krsna Raya acted up to his principles as laid down Id his 
A 7 nui^t 7 td{^ad« as far aa practicable. Not till he was forced to 
the necessity of offerine a human sacrifice for the succesrful terim* 
nation of a big irrigation scheme did he think of executing even 
those who deserved deathi He was ^tisfied with their imprison- 
merit. The infliction of capital pimishment on criminals is 
also mentioned by Abdur Kazak, Speaking about the conspi¬ 
rators who plotted lo murder Oeva Raya II, he says * They wei^ 
either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some 
other fashion^ and their families were altogether extenninated 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put to death. 

A Jesuit letter of AD. 1601 shows how certain offences were 
punishable with Imprisonmenti IrrESpective of the status or dignity 
of the offender. Gueireiro says: " The case uras striking in this 

that it should happen to the chief Governor of the EImpire, who 
so earnestly opposed the grant ordered hy the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the mkiisters of the Church. It wa^ 
just he who was accused before the King of having robbed the 
royal rents and treasure ; he was disgracefully deprived of lus 
functions and dignity. And when Ecsked hy the King for one of 
bis rings that had cost 50,006 pegodo^^ he denied the charge and 
swore on his parentSt he had never taken the ring. By many wit¬ 
nesses he was declared guilty of the theft of the ring and of three 
hundred thousand pagodas ; so be is now imprisoned.’’^ 

It was nob however^ unusual that even such grave crimes a5 
murder went only lightly punished^ According to an inscription 
at Baa^ur in the South Canara district dated A.D, 1444-4 5p the 
Nakheradavaru (merchants) of Dhammpatm atoned for their 
murder of two men of the Setli community by making a gift of 
money at one honnu (gold) in every ten realised by them. Thi^ 
they did as a prayaAcitta at the Instance of several icttifcdras of 
Padavakeri while Timmima Odeya was gover ning the Barakuni 
rajya^^ hi 1486 the residents of a few villages decided that the 
three individuals, who with the help of one Malevaruyan caused 
disturbance and killed twenty men, should each endow one nid of 
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land tct the local temple as tax-^free Certain offences 

were punished with excooimuiiication and loss of caste^ In such 
cases the property of the accused was also forfeited to the 
palace.^® 

A few offences ware punishable by the levy of fines. A re* 
cord at Palahkarai in the Pudukkottai Stale specifies certain rates 
of fines for certain offeijcKf. They were fixed at ten panams.^^ 
According to an inscription in the Koppa taluk in the Kn^ur dis¬ 
trict^ one Clkkanna hTiyaka was fined 30 var^ha^ for a crime of 
his.” A defaced inscription at Eangiyain in the Pudukkottai State 
records an agreement drawn among the residents of Hasa^ga- 
manga lam ten pariu of Ponnamarepadinadu regarding the punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted on the person who killed another in any 
asfiaulL The vuios were fijtcd at & panams payable to Bhumlsvara 
Nayan^ if the victim ww a male and 10 panama if a female.^ 

Injustice done to a particular individual by the state was 
compensated by ih- In 1582 Keladi Rama Rajayya for instance 
granted to Puttanahajli Bhadfl Gaud a ^ timbali as foUows : **As 
we had your eyes put out (or taken away your threshing floor) 
we grant you 5 of land in the fields in front of Puttana- 

ha]Ii/’™ 


This description of the method of the administration of justice 
in the 'VTijayanagar days show? clearly that the kings were anxious 
that jnstfee should he administered to the people. Whether it was 
the judge at the imperial court or the village assembly in the out¬ 
lying parts of the empire, the that appeared before them were 
<?xamined in all their aspects. It may be that the code of 
crhnirLal procedure was harsh and rigorous in certain cases ^ 
it was only the fear of such severe punishment that made the 
people law-abiding citizens. Duarte Barbosa who bears testimony 
to the sense of security in the Vijayanagar empire says: Great 
^uity and justice is observed to all not only by the rulers but by 
flic people one to anotherp*’**^ Vijayanagar was not the only empire 
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in wloich the criminal code was harsh. Criminal law was severe in 
Europe even so late as the eighteenth and nineteealli centuries. 
In the middle ages criminal law had necessarily to be severe. 


SEcnow V 
Police Orgonisotion 

The organisation of an efficient police for the preservation of 
peace and order in the country is one of the duties of the state. 
Great attention was paid to the police organisation in the VijayS’ 
nagar empire. 

In the Vijayanagar days the police force was of two kinds, 
one maintained hy the state, and the other maintained by the 
people, in their respective ^heres, While the first was 
responsible to the government, the second was answera¬ 
ble to the people. There was also a special, police at 
the capital, the organisation of which was almost similar 
to that of the government police in the outlying parts of Ac 
empire. These policemen were responsible for Ae preservation 
of peace and order and the detection of crimes within their iuris- 
diction. Speaking about Acir functions Ahdur Razak says : *' The 
business of these meo was to acquaint Aeraselves with all As events 
and accidents that happen within the seven walls and to recover 
everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft; oAer- 
wisc Aey are fined.’*** The Persian ambassador aUo notes how on 
one occasioii they were punished for the theft that took place with¬ 
in Aeir ward. He says thus: "Certain slaves which my com¬ 
panion had brought took to Sl^t, and when the circumstances 
were brought tO' Ae Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of Aat 
quarter, where Ae poorest people dwelt, to produce them or pay 
the penalty; which last they Ad on ascertaining Ae amount.”*® 
The same system is described by Kunia. He says that if any one 
complained A Ae king Aat he was robbed in such and such a 
province and in such and such a road, Ae king sent immediately 
for Ae captain of that provmce, even Aough he be at court, and 
the captain might be seised and his property taken if he did not 
catch Ae Aief. He adds in Ae same way the Chief Bailiff was 
obliged to give an account of the robberies in the capital and in 
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consequence very few thefts took place,®^ The BailLff and the Pre¬ 
fect were different names of the same officer whom We may call 
In the modem political phraseology the Police Commissioner, the 
naffarikc of Kautalya.®^ In the days of Deva Baya U ho had his 
office opposite the mint at the capital Under him there were 
12,000 policemen who were each paid by the government 30 pa^i^is 
per month.*^ 

But In the provinces of the empire where the Ndpankara 
system was in vogue, the Ndynkua were made responsible for 
the preservation of peace in their respective areas. They by 
themselves did not attend to the police duties, but appointed 
persons for the work and they were known as the Mijoigarfl. The 
origin of this system can be traced to the policy of setting a thief 
to catch a thief. These fcauaJgars belonged generally to the crimi¬ 
nal tribes and they were required to prevent theft by their caste- 
men and restore the property stolen within their locality^ for which 
service they were paid by assignments of land for their mainte¬ 
nance. The fcnufllgflrff themselves appointed a tul&iydri for each 
village under them These local policemen were liable to be 
punished if they did not discharge their duties properly. For 
instance an epigraph at Tiruvorriyur in the Chingleput district 
mentions that some of agamhaiaiydrs (servants ?)^ 48 in numberp 
serving under the chief of Paduvurt lived in the village and pro¬ 
tected it for a long time, but later since they neglected their duties 
for reasons unexplained and caused much loss to the people, they 
had to ho punished 

In certain places the kdualpars were respon^ble to the vil¬ 
lagers themselves. The villagers generally sold the right of 
policing, it was called. According to a damaged re¬ 

cord at Tepnarigudi in the Kulattur taluk of the Pudukkdttai 
StatOp the residents of Annalvasal in Vadakonadu sold the pad'" 
Jcdml right in the village for 150 Sbiularly 

when a few kuZlauelailichdror sought refuge in an assembly com¬ 
posed of certain specified groups of people in Jambuk^aram and 
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^rirati^anip they were assigned the duty of guarding their lands 
And lives from Lojury. In return for this they were permitted to 
coUeet from each family of the eighteen castes bhumi 

iomai^attar) one annually and one ring on each marriage 

occasion.®* 

The influential men in a locality panted the right to the 
fed valors. Four landholders of Tirukkalakku^ in the Rammd 
district granted to the watchmen of three villages the right of 
Icdvoi which consisted oi one bundle of hay and one of 

paddy on each /nd of their holdings to each group of these watch¬ 
men separately and of all other customary services (fed-ryakrants) 
due from their tenants.®^ Sometimes the fcdtfal rights were grant¬ 
ed to certain people as a reward for certain services rendered. For 
instance according to an inscription in the same village a certain 
Sa^uva Nayaka and Appa Pi]1ai found a suburban village ruined^ 
the tenants having dispersed and new tenants being unwilling to 
come and settle. There being none to come forward otiH resettle 
the viUagOj they sent for l^kkadevar Vettuvakkattan alias Saya^ 
ped^tangi and his brother Sirukottavan and also for the two agents 
of Tammaya Nayaka and declared that as the^e had got tenants 
for the village and resettled it, the first two would be given the 
right of pddikut7al over the particular village surrounding tiie 
temple (rirujnaiai) receiving the customary donations and fees, 
after allowing common rights and cultivating and paying the usual 
dues to the temple such as kd^|umukkflt, isnpd^Uj. mak- 

kafperu, etc. They were also granted certain other rights and 
obligations,^ 

An Incomplete record at Tiruvengaiva^al in the KulalLur taluk 
of the Puduikottai State records, for escample, the grant of pfldi" 
fcdval rights by the temple trustees and the resident^ of Tiruvehgai- 
va^ to the chief of Irumbaii for repairing the tank in thdr 
village,®'^ 

In soEne parts of the empire the chief fcdcctl^dr was known as 
the araiu kSvalgar, The araiu kdval^r« of Turoiyuxj Ariyalur and 
Ud^yaipalaiyam were the Poligars of those places ® 
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Many of the Poligara of South India held their estates 
on fcaunl tenure. The Belkry District Gazetteer states that the 
havalfrdrs were remunerated in the foUawing manner ; “ The 
Kavalgus were highly paid officials and granted payments as 
follows: (i) a village rent free or at a very low quit rent, (ij) a 
certain portion of rent free land in every village under their juris¬ 
diction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough or upon 
quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money paid by hus¬ 
bandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses, shops and looms, 
(vl a small duty on goods oftssing through the country and (vi) a 
sumlar duty levied on fairs and weekly markets, on shroffs paid 
in money and other dealers (paid in kind) 

As observed earlier the fedvalpdrs appointed talai^dris in each 
of the villages under them who in return tor the services they 
rendered were paid both in kind and in cash, besides being granted 
land free of rent. 

Thus it was largely the people themselves that made their own 
arrangements with regard to the police organisation. The gov¬ 
ernment maintained only a part of the police force, which 
we can classify as the city and district orgamsations. Though the 
police arrangement in the Vijayanagar empire was.well adapted to 
the times, and ensured security in the empire, yet the way in 
which the kdvalgdra were punished for alleged crimes within their 
jurisdiction was too severe. But since the kaoslgurs themselves 
were generally very influential among the criminal tribes and 
could not but have had some control over the tHbesmen, the 
arrangement had generally a wholesome effect. 
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CHAPTER V 

MIUTAEY ORGANISATION: WARFARE AND DIPLOMACY 

Section I 
Strength 

In the middle ages a strong army was a necessary feature of 
a si&ble empire- And it was with the help of such a force that the 
small principality of Vijayanagar, founded on the banks of the 
Tungabhadrst successfully rented the Muh ammadan invasions 
from the norths and expanded into a vsiSt empire. 

Generally the Indian armies were large in size ; and every 
foreign traveller who visited India was struck by their numbers. 
According to the accounts presented by Pliny and Plutarchp ihe 
army of Candragupta Maurya conaistfed of 9^000 elephants^ 39,000 
horses and (>0|000 foot soldiers besides chariots A In the Vijayanagar 
empire too the army was large in size. Ferishta says that Bukka 1 
assembled an army consisting of 30*000 horseSj 3^000 elephants and 
lODpODD foot when he advanced towards Addni in A-D- 136^^^ 
Nicolo dej Conti who visited Vijayanagar in 1421 esUmated the 
strength of the Hindu army at 90,000 men fit to bear arms.^ 
Abdur Ramk, who visited the city twenty-one years laterj records 
that the Vijayanagar army consisted of eleven laca of men, 
(1,100,000) and more than 1,W)0 elephants, lofty as the hills and 
gigantic as demons.^* * Athanasius Nikitin, the Russian travell^ 
who stayed at Kulburga between 1468 and 1474, describes the 
Vijayanagar army as consistmg of 300 elephants, 100,000 infantry 
and 50,000 horse, while that of Sultan Muhammad of Kulbiurga 
consisted of 575 elephants, 900,000 foot and 190,000 horse.^ Accord- 
ing to the accounts of Varthema there were 40,000 horsemen In 
Vijayanagar.* Di^iaxte Barbosa in giving an account of Vijayanagar 
says that the king kept at aU times 900 elephants and more than 
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20,000 horses, and had more than 100,000 men both horse and .foot 
to whom he gave pay.'f The chronicle of Paea also contains some 
interesting information about the Vijayanagar army* Referring to 
Krsnfldeva Raya and his forces, Paes says : ** This king has con¬ 
tinually a million fighting trcMaps in which are included 35,000 
cavalry in armour; all these arc in his pay and he has these troops 
always together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when¬ 
ever &uch may be necessary.^^ ® He says that the king once sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers amongst whom were many 
cavalry, and adds; He Uhe king) has many elephants, and 
when the king wishes to show the strength of his power to any of 
his adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on his kingdom, 
they say that be puts into the field two million soldiers; in 
consequence of which he is the most feared king of any in these 
parts,”® Nimiz estimates that the army which Ki^adeva Raya 
led to the battle of Raicur in 1519 consisted of 703,000 foot, 32,600 
horse and 551 elephants, besides the camp followers, merchants, 
and others, and ” an infinitude of people ” who Joined him at a place 
close to RaicEir.^'^ The Rayavamkamu slates that Kr^adeva Raya 
was followed in his campaigns against the Muhammadans by 
123 of elephants, 60+&03 horse and 330,036 infantry in 

a body,^ According to the Kf^rmrdT/tsuijayam!!, the strength of 
Kr^a Raya*s army was 600,060 foot^ 6,603 horse, and 2,000 
elephants.^® The army of Rama Rija was also large. According 
to Perish ta it co nsis ted of 70,300 horse and 93^000 infantry'^ but 
if (he anoni^TOOUs chronicler is to be believed, it was even larger 
and was made up of 100,003 horse and 300,000 infantry.^® Couto 
and Faria y Sousa agree wth the above accounts as to the number of 
horses, but estimate that the foot soldiers alone were more than 
six hundred thousand.*® 
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But it is not quite ctear whpthi?r these huge forces eonstituted 
the impertel staaduig army at Vijayanagar or whether they to- 
eluded also feudal levies. In the light of the figures of Duarte 
Barbosa who modestly esUmates the strength of the traiued armiea 
of the Vijayanagar kings at 100^000^ the cavalry alone being 2fl',000, 
it is reasonable to infer that the ejeaggerated figures of most of the 
foreign travellers do not indicate the normal strength of the forces 
which the kings generally mainttenodr but that of the forces that 
were assembled In times of war. For instance the huge army that 
marched to Raicur was made up not only of the regular troops but 
also of the war levies furnished by the feudal vassals. According 
to Nuniz, Krsnadeva Raya had a permanent force of fifty thousand 
paid soldiers amongst whom were six thousand horsemen, who 
comprised the palace guard. He had also with him two hundred 
horsemen who were a part of the palace guard, their duties being 
to be always with the king and ride with him. There were also 
in the king^a service twenty thousand spearmen and shield bearers 
besides three thousand men to look after the elephants in the 
stablcs,^^ The figures of Duarie Barbosa and Nutiia; show that the 
standmg army was a fraction of the large army called to the field 
□f battle. The Vi jay an agar rulers depended cm the irregulars 
who formed a very large portion of the army.^* 


Sectiow II 
Recniitflicnt 

The Vijayanogar sovereigns adopted two different methods in 
the matter of recruitment to the army. The first was the direct one 
according to which the soldiers for the army were recruited directly 
by the kings and were maintained by them at their own expense [ 
w^c the Second was the indirect method according to which 
military contingents were required to be supplied to the imperial 
Sovereign by the feudal vassals. While the former conatituted the 
regular standing army of tlie state, the latter remained largely an 
irregular force supplied by the feudatories at short notice. 

Recruitment for the standing Briny of the kings was made with 
great care. Duarte Barbosa, while describing how men were chosen 
for the army, says : " The officials of war In choosing a man for the 
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army strip him naked, and look at him ta find out how tail he is; 
what is his name, in what land he was born, the names of his father 
and mother, and in this way he la appointed without leave being 
given him to go to his country and if he goes without leave 
and afterwards is captured, he is vei^ evilly entreated," But 
though iieqruitment for the army was made with great care, and 
discipline maintained with great rigour, yet the soldiers were 
allowed to live "according to their own law"™ Kuniz. when 
describing the army of Krsnadeva Baya which marched to RaicuTj 
says that ** all (the soldiers) were equafiy well armed, each after 
his own fashion*” ^ The system of allowing the soldiers to live 
"according to their own law" and eqviip themselves "each after 
his own fashion” had certain advantages which coxmter-balaneed 
the disadvantages. It must be admitted however that the existence 
of diverse groups and classes of soldiers in the imperial armies each 
following its own custom w^ not conducive to the enforcement of 
g uniform discipline among them. But it gave room for the display 
of patriotism of groups and communities or tribes. Under that 
system the soldiers preserved intact their own tribal characteristics 
which gave them greater scope for the display of their valour in 
war. Such diversity in the laws and regulations governing the 
army organisation was surely conducive to the efficiency of the 
men at arms. It may be noted that such a classiiicatiDn of the forces 
on the basis of the tribes or clans to which the soldiers belong is in 
vogue even at the present day in the regiments of the British Indian 
amu^, Barbosa suggests, though he does not definitely say so, 
that it was only with very great difficulty that leave was granted 
to the soldiers. But such a policy could not have done much good 
to the imperial cause, for in such a case there could not have been 
much enthusiasm and love for war in them. 


As has been said the feudal levies constituted a large portion of 
the Vijayanagar army. The empire was divided into a large num- 
of districts each of which was granted to a chief in return for 
3 fixed annual financial contribution and the supply of a specified 
tiuofa of the military to the imperial bouse. Speaking of the feudal 
antingents in the Vijayanagar forces, Nuniz says: " Ihe 

of this country are able to assemble as 
^ diers as they want, as they have them there 
and have made wealth wherewith 


to 


many 
in their 
pay them. 
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Tliis ktog Chita Rao has foot soldiers paid by hia nobles, 
and they are obliged to maintain sut iBkh-a of soldiers, 
that is six. hundred thousand men, and twenty-four thousand honse 
which the same nobles are obliged to have/’ “ Many of the nobles 
also held some office or other under the crown. Nuniz gives a 
list of a few nobles who held office under Acyuta Haya, and the 
military contribution they were Uable to ; 



fnfaniry 

Cavalry 

fUcpflD 

Salvonayque 

30,000 

3,000 

30 

Ajaparc&tim^pa 

25,000 

1,500 

40 

Gapartfiyque 

20,000 

2,500 

20 

Lepapayque 

Narvara (the trea$ttrer 

20,000 

1,200 

28 

of the jewels) 

12,000 

600 

20 

Chinapatkdyque 

10,000 

800 

nil 

Crisnapanayque 

700 

500 

nil 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

800 

15 

Mallapanayque 

6,000 

400 

nil 

Adapanayque 

8,000 

800 

30 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

1,000 

50*s 


It is the same authority that gives us an idea of the strength 
of the contingents of a few nobles who followed f^isnade^va R8ya 
to the battle of Raicur; 


Name 

Infantry 

Cavahy 

^eph4 

'Hie dilef of the guard 

30,000 

1.000 

6 

TrLmbicara 

50,000 

2,000 

20 

Thnapanayque 

60,000 

3,500 

30 

Adapanayque 

100,000 

5,000 

50 

Condamara 

120,000 

6,000 

60 

Comara 

80,000 

2,500 

40 

Ogemdraho (the gover- 




nor of the city of 



Bisnaga) 

30,000 

1,000 

10 

Three eunuchs 

40,000 

1,000 

15 

The betel page 

15,000 

200 

nil 

Comarberca 

8,000 

400 

20 a* 
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It liras the king who settled the forces that these chiefs were 
to keep for the imperial house. But it would appear that the 
munber of each of these was subject to revision by the king 
as occasions demanded. For instance, though Adapanayque was 
T u expected to maintain only 8,000 soldtere, 800 hoi^s and 
elephants, he led to Raicur a force consisting of lOOtOOO foot 
soldiers, 5,000 horses and 50 elephants, which seems to show that 
the strength of the contingents to be suppUed by the feudatories 
sometimes increased on occasions of war. It must be admit* 
ted, however, that these officers seldom maintained the required 
quote of the military, Nunte affirms that Salvanayque acquired 
much wealth because he never maintained the whole force.^ The 
kmgs had, however, the right to take away the property of these 
nobles^ They seem to have at limea acted despotically in dealing 
their nobles with regard to their military obligations. Adapa- 
nayque, for insttmee, was forced to bring to the battlefield a force 
which was many times larger than what he was normally expected 
to supply, and this must have made him enlist for his contingents 
teen and aforaals that could not have seen a battle. In that 
tese the existence of such irregulars in the Vijayanagar armies 
must have made them weak in spite of their large siae. Here the 
rera^ks of Irvine are apposite. Writing on Indian armies in ge- 

^ddle of the eighteenth century, 
en t e French and the English had demonstrated the vast supe¬ 
riority of dis^lined infantry, the Indian foot soldier was little 
teore t an a night watchman, and guardian over baggage either in 
camp or on the line of march."" Though evidently this may be 
an exaggerated picture of the weakness of the Hindu militery 
^P, It can well hold good of the irregulars in the Hindu armies. 


ef-ra above list, it may be doubted that, in fixing the 

of the forces each noble was required fo supply to the 

folUj "0 definite proportion or prindple 

we^ and that the proportion in which pne lord was required 
^ supp^ his contingent of foot soldiers, horses and elephants, 
othtr^'^ on the proportion of the forces supplied by an- 

600ft 1, iiistance, supplied 120,000 foot soldiers. 

force f *^nnftn nhile the chief of the guard led a 

ce of 30,000 infantry, 1,000 horses and six elephants. But the 

at our disposal does not admit of an easy solution for this 
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question. It is not> however, likely that the Vijayanagar kings 
would have acted a$ despots with regard to the fixing of 
the strength of the contingents from the feudal vassals, for though 
at times of war each of them might have been required to supply 
a larger quota of the military, yet during the noimal periods of 
peace and quiet in the empire, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
principle was followed, for the empire^ if maintained by such force 
and oppression, could not have flourishE^d for three centuries sue- 
cessfully resisting the Muhammadan aggressions. 

This class of feudatories who were bound by ties of military 
service to the king are said to have held lands of the king on an 
amarafn^ tenure and were hence known in the epigraphs as the 
There are a very large number of inscriptions 
which record the grant of lands to lords for military service^ From 
the general nature of their military obligations It would appear 
that they were responsible for the supply of foot soldiers^ horses 
and elephants for the wars. These ^imamms were resumable hy 
the grantor if the stipulated service was not rendered. Neither 
the inscriptions nor the literature of the period give us an idea irf 
the number of soldiers, horses and elephants each timura’ndytika. 
was required to supply.® But they differed widely to their 
status and obligations,® 

These military vassals gave their lands to minor chiefs on 
similar terms of military service. The prevalence of such a systeiu 
is indicated by an inscription in the Pudukkotlai Staten A record 
at Ugaiyur in that State registers a grant of land by Venga]appa 
Vi^yalayadeva, chief of Suraikku^lt to one Kurundan fliiits 
Terinjuvetfi, commander of the army at Kurundampirai^ a Pii4^^P~ 
patTu- TOie commanders were asked to pay the dues from their 
lands to the above chief and serve in his army.^ 

Mention may also be made of the subordinate kings who were 
bound to do military service to the emperor* They were semi- 


2fl. Amattim mfELiLs land or revenue grants a chief to his r^taiurui 
for miUtHry acrvicc (Toinil Le jicots,, VoL 1, p. 102), 
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independent rulers in their respective kingdomSp but owed alle- 
fiiance to the imperial house. Such were the kings of Bankpur, 
Gerasope, and a few others. Nuniz s^ys that they received no 
special respect at the imperial court in spite of iheir semi-indepen- 
dencCn Speaking of some of them he says: ** The kings who 
are subject are these, besides this king of Bengapor. namely the 
king of Gasopa, and the king of Bacanor and the king of Calecu 
and he of Batecala^ and these when they come to the court of 
Bbnaga are not held in higher esteem than any other captains 
either by the king or by any other nobles.”^^ But they received 
one concession from the imperial courts namely they were not 
compelled to go to court unless they were summoned.^ 

There was a special force at the capital which Nuniz c^Ils the 
King's guard which consisted of foot soldiers, horses and 
elephants. We do not know the strength of this force. But it 
seems to have been large, for Nuniz says : “ The king (Kf^na- 
deva Eaya) took of his guard six thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers, and three hundred tdephants to the battle ol Raicur.”^ 
To this group belonged two hundred horsemen whom we may call 
the gentlemen troopers at the imperial service. Ibey attended on 
the king always, and were obliged to ride with him. After the 
king had mounted^ he would count the two hundred horsemen, 
and whoever was missing was liable to be severely punished and 
his property confiscated. These gentlemen troopers were paid by 
the king, but were not granted landsl^ We can well compare 
these gentlemen troopers with the Ahadis of the Mughal court, 
who always attended on the emperor^ and owed allegiance to him 
and to no one else, A higher standard of efficiency and general 
worth was set up for an Ahadi than for an ordinary horseman.^* 
It is possible that the same higher standard might have been ex¬ 
pected of this group of cavalry of the Vijayanagar kings.^^ 
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Nuniz speaks of anoEluer o£ captains who were m the 
service of the king. Here the chronieler him^lf is not dear. He 
says; “During his (the king's) feasts and the almsgiving to 
bis temples dl these captains who are thus like renters must always 
attend the court, and of those whom this King has always about 
him and by whom he is accompanied in his court there are more 
than two hundred ^ These are obliged always to be present with 
the King, and must always maintain the full number of soldiers 
according to their obligations^ for if he linds that they have a less 
number they were severely punished and thdr estates confisca¬ 
ted. These nobles are never sufiered to settle themselves 
in cities or towns because they would there be beyond reach of 
his hand ; they only go thither sometimes Apparently Nunir 
here confuses between the feudal vassals who had certain militarji' 
obligations to perform to the king and who were granted estates 
on a military tenure and their agents who were required 
to be always at the capital. We have no other evidence to show 
that th^e “ captains “ were forced to stay at the capital. Bui 
there are a large number of inscriptions which ^ coming as they do 
from the different parts of the empire^ refer to the grants made by 
the rtdyakcj from the disti'icts which had been granted to them for 
military servicej though we also meet with a few epigraphs which 
record grants by the agents of these Nuniz himself 

sa3^. Those who are in the city and those who are away each 
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sifliiiteiiis 3 S6cr&t3ry snd tbcreby iiidic3t6s ttst sonif w^rs swsy 
cspitsl p Tlius it is ©vi(i 0 nt W urii*/ confuses between 
^bc fends! chiefs end thew events ■ It is only tfie lettec thst were 
pel Jiisnently staying at tbo cspitalp That these '* captains who 
were the “tenters” kepi their agents at the capital at all times, 
even in times of peace, with their respective tributarj'' contingentsi 
will become clear from the foDowing lIlu.strationp It was often 
the imperial poUey that was followed in the provinces of 
the empire. Madura for instance was divided into seventy-two 
paiaiynms each of which was granted to a pnlaiyagar who was 
required to make a fi.xed financial contribution, and supply a 
definite quota of the military to the NSyak ruler of Madura. 
Besides these obligations each of them was required to maintain 
a certain number of troops at the capital for guarding one of the 
seventy-two hastiom; of the fort at Madura. The pdlfli'ya- 
gars appointed their own men at the capital; and each 
of these agents stood a hostage for the loyalty of his ' 
master to the Wayak ruler. The same system could well have 
obtained at the imperial court of Vijayansgar. Thus the captains, 
who according to Nuniz had always to attend the court, main¬ 
tained the full number of soldiers according to obligations and 
were not allowed to settle in cities or towns, were in all likelibood 
the military agents of the “ renters " and not the “ renters " them¬ 
selves, Here the words “ more than two hundred ” signifying not 
only the renters, but also their agents !s of some special interest. 

'Thus recruitment to the Vijayanagar army was done in 
a variety of ways, for the forces were required for different pur¬ 
poses, and perhaps each class of the fortes which wa.s recruited 
for a particular purpose could not be engaged in any other duty. 

It would be interesting to examine here the considerations 
that weighed in the recruitment to the army. In Vijayanagar the 
Brahmans occupied an important place in the anny. They were 
not only placed in charge of fortresses but were also appointed 
to lead the armies. K^adeva Raya insists on the fact that the 
Brahmans alone should he placed in charge of fortresses. He says: 

The king can lay his hand on his breast and sleep peacefully 
who appoints as masters of his fortresses such Brahmans 
as are attached to himself,” . . . “TTie services of a Brahman 
are also (quite) neoessary. So it is fit that he gives them charge 
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of weU-fillod fortresses and well-equipped forces and land”.*® 
IHscussing in another place why the Brahmans should be placed 
in charge of fortresses, he observes : " Entrust your forces to such 
Brahmans (generals) as you are best acquainted vnth. Do not 
keep them weak but give them such strong forces that they can 
be devoid of fear from enemies .... because a Brahman would 
stick to his post even in times of danger and would continue in 
service though reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Kjgatriya or 
a Sudra. It Is always advisable for a king to take a Brahman as 
his officer.The Mslory of Vijayanagar abounds with many 
mstances where Brahmens were either generals or provuidal 
Viceroys H Say ana, the brother of the great mmister Madbava- 
carya, Madanna, Lakkanna, and Saluva Timma are good instances 
in pomtp The Brahmans apart from being generals of forces 
and lords of forts were leaders of contingents in the wars. This 
is borne out by the evidence of a valuable Lnscription at Tiruk- 
^ kadaiyur in the Tanjore district dated Vaisya (Vrga, A.D. 1521-22?) 
in the reign of Krmadeva Raya. The record states that a certain 
Brahman named Apatsahayan of Tlrukkodiyur took part in the 
war against Mceur (Raicur in Bi]apiir) and pleased king 
Kp^nadeva Raya.^ These pieces of evidence definitely diow 
that in the Vijayanagar days Brahmans took part in the wars 
both as guardians of fortresses and leaders of armies. According 
to the account of Barbosa, among tha men at arms were 
many knights who gathered at the imperial court from various 
lands to get their pay. His statement “ nevertheless (they) do not 
cease to live according to their own laws”« also suggests that 
there were m the Vijayanagar armies soldiers from many commu¬ 
nities in the Empire. The account of Paes shows that there were 
also Muhammadan soldiers in the Vijayanagar armies.'” 

Section III 
Df'cialo'Rs of the Army 

In ancient India the army was divided into four divisioiw, tiamf- 
Ty, infantry, cavalry, elephants and war chariots. But gradually the 
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ch^iots fell out of use, and by the days of Sri Ka±^ they had 
disappeared. The Vijayanagar epigraphs refer only to the ether 
three divisions. A record of A.D. 1347 in the Sorab taluk of the 
Shimoga district mentions, for instance, that the army of the 
Kadamba king was composed of horsemen, elephants and foot- 
soldiers.*® The Bitragunta grant of Sahgama II mentions him as the 
lion to the troops of the furious elephants of the lords of elephants 
and horses and men.** Ibn Batuta, the Muhammadan traveller, 
says that the ruler of Hinawr (Honavar), Sultan Jalal-ad-Dm, who 
was a trihutaiy of Haryab (Harihara IJ, bad an army composed 
horses and We have no i*eference to the chariots in that 

period. But artillery' as a division of the army came into esistenoe 
in the later Vijayanagar days thus making the division again four. 

But Salctore afSrms that the VijajTinagar amue;$ consisted of 
six divisions. He says: "The Vijayanagar rulers..uninten¬ 

tionally followed the mediaeval precept of Sukra^^ rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four well 
known names/' and quotes the authority of an inscription of Deva 
Raya I and the Bakhair of Rama Raja to support his contention.^* 
The mscription under reference states that ^'he (Diva Raya I) 
having for a long time carried out a fierce milLtaiy expedi¬ 
tion by order of his father king Harihara accompanied by the six 
components of the army, reached quickly the eity.’"®® But It must 
be remarked that it is dlEicult to infer from the reference to the 
six ** Components '* in this inscription that the Vijoyanagar armies 
were divided into six divisions. The epigraph merely states that 
there were six kinds of armies (uidhnin) and not six divlaiotis 
(anpa), The Raghxivamia of Kajidasa mentions six kinds of 
armies. It is said that Raghu with a desire to conquer the direc¬ 
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tic»ns started with Hs sLsc kinds of armies,®^ Here the armies refer¬ 
red to are the hereditary mercenary {hhfiuka)i belDOg- 

ing to guilds (srraijj, those of an ally (mifra), those of an eDemy 
(afiiHTa)t and those of forest tribes The VijayanaLgar ins¬ 

cription in que^ioD seems to refer to such variety of the lorces 
that made up the Hindu army and not to its divisions. The Bakhair 
of H^a Raja gives a detailed account of the Hindu forces cn the 
battle-field of Raksas Tangdii a^d $^ys that there were In them 
large hosts of horses^, camels, elephants, artillery, bulls and foot 
^oldiejiB.®^ Though the Vijayanngar armies consisted of these sLs 
parts, we do not know if they were engaged in the wars. The 
camels and bulls must have been only auxiliaries of the main 
forces that fought in the battle^ Nunlr while describing the Hindu 
forces that marched to the battle of Raicur says that there were In 
them many sumpter-mulesp asses and oxen^ which carried all the 
supplies and many other burdens such as tents and other thiiigs.® 
Thus these served only as auxiliaries of the main urmles. In the 
face of such data it is difficult to agree with Saletore in his asser¬ 
tion that there wore six divisions In the Vijayanagar aiTfiles. 

1. Infantry j A large portion of the armies was made up of 
foot^oldlers. The hirgcness was due perhaps to the fact that 
they consktod of the Vaisyas and the Sudras if the iujunctions of 
Kaulalya had been followed in that period with regard to the 
recruitment to the armies,^ for the dress of the Vijayanagar 
^Idiers, Ferishta says that they generally went to the battlefield 
quite naked and had their bodies anointed with oil to prevent 
their being easily But Paes, whUe describing the review 

of the forces by the king, says that their dress was very rich with 
many coloum» But such a glowing description of the splendid 
appearance and armaments of the troops only suggests that the 
soldiers appeared in the best of their dress on such coremonlal 
occasions as the review of the forces by the king. And It is only 
likely that the common soldiers were dressed very lightly in the 
battle-fielda,5i^ The weapons of warfare used by the Vijayanagar 
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soldiers were swords, arches, "bows and arrows, daggers, battle- 
axes with the shafts, iiiiis<iueta, blunderbusses, javelins, Turkish 
bows, bombs, spears and fire missiles,®® short swords and poignards, 
which were in girdles.®® He Jlfod^uravijai/atn and the 5dluvd- 
bhi/udsyjim mention the use of such weapons as sostra (dagger, 
sword), sardsaiifl (arrow ), ssi (sword), fcarpamt (a kind of spear), 
kathdrikiistTaTn (a kind of arrow), kdrmukoTn (bow), and mudgaro 
(hammer, homraor-like weapon). The soldiers also used 
the phaloka (shield) as a protection against the arrows of the 
enemies. At times a leather shield (ccrmadharti^) was also 
used.w Speaking about the shields Nimir says that they were so 
large that there was no need for armour to protect the body,®^ The 
inscriptions also refer to the use of such weapons as the axe,®® and 
dagger.®® From the illustration, in the third volume of the Fpi- 
praphia Ccniatien, of a few weapons of war depicted on the vira- 
gals or memorial stones to heroes killed in some fight probably in 
1419, We can infer that big knives were used for executing persons, 
and that swords were also used by the army in those days.®^ 

2. Cfflwalry ; The next important division of the army was 
the cavalry, In fact the Vijayanagar kings were so strong in their 
Mval^ and able to win success in many of the wars only with its 
help that they were generally called the asimpotis. Kr^pad^ Raya 
lumself says that he won a batde against the Sultan of Bidar with 
the help of the horses.®® The foreign policy of the kings was great¬ 
ly influenced by their keen desire to get a good supply of horses 
from Ormuz. He pursuit of such a policy was necessitated by die 
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fact that the Carnatic hors&s were weak and lean and hence not 
able tn bear fatigue,®* 

About due expenditure of a Kr,s^deva Riya says: ** The 
expenditure of money which is utilised in buying elephants and 
borseSi in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers^ in the worship of 
Gods and Brahmans and in one's own enjoyment can never be 
called an expenditure.*^^ tn another place he suggests that the 
king should spend half of his income in the maiolenance of the 
army (of which the expenditure on horses formed a large part)+®® 
Kp^^diva Raya, for instance^ purchased every year thirteen 
thousand horses of Ormuz and country-breds, and kept for himself 
the best ones.'^ The Vijayanagar kings valued the hordes so much, 
that, if Nuniz may be believed^ Sa]uva Narasimha *^took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand and of those that 

died at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just 
as if it had been alivej'^ Though this is perhaps an exaggeration, 
it shows the great value the Vijayanagar king$ placed on horses. 
According to the account of Barbosa the price of the horses ranged 
from 400 to 600 er?t 2 :fldos.^*^ P^uniz^ however^ gives dlfiercnt prices 
for them- In one place he says that they were purchased at 4?i 
horses per thousand pardaos^^ while elsewhere he remarks that 
they were selling at the rate of twelve to fifteen for a thousanii 
pardaosP Hence as Dames suggests the price of the horse seems 
to have varied between £78 and 26, or 1170 and SOO in Indian 
rupees.^^ 

These horses were branded with the king^s mark and given 
over to horsemen with the necessary provisions for every monthi 
and when they died the maintainer of the dead horse was obliged 
to take the piece of skin containing the king^s mark to the Chi&f 
Master of the horse so that another was given in its place.^ Each 
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knight was given one horsO for his own riding, n groom and a jdave 
girl for bis service and the necessary daUy supplies. If he did 
not maintain it properly he was deprived of his horse and given 
another which was of an inferior quality 

The horses were fully caparisoned, had plates on their fore¬ 
heads, and the cavalrymen wore quilted tunics made of layers of 
stony raw leather and fumished with iron plates which made them 
strong, and had their umbrellas of state held over their head.^ 

3. Elephants : Elephants were of great use in ancient and 
mediaeval warfare, and the Vijayanagar kings used them largely in 
their battles. Abdur Razak affirms that there were in the court 
of Deva Raya II more than thousand elephanls '* lofty as Kills and 
gigantic as demons.^" According to Nikitin large scythes were 
attached to the trunks of the elephants^ and they carried each a 
citadel in which were twelve men in armour with guns and 
arrows,but Varthema would have us believe that each elephant 
carried only sbc men, and had long swords attached to its trunk in 
battle.®!^ With these may be compared the descripticiii of Nimiz, 
He say's that from the howdahs of the war elephants fnugbt four 
men on each side of themt suid that on their tusks were fastened 
sharp knives with which they did great harnL®i Paes too says that 
three or four persons used to Rght Irom the back of the wer ele¬ 
phants, and he describes the elephants as covered with caparison 
of velvet and gold and bells and that on their heads were painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts+®^ 

4. Artillery had no great importance in the 
wars of ancient and mediaeval South Itniia. It was only 
in the Vijayanagar days that it made its appearance on 
the scenes of battle, it would be interesting to examine here when 
exactly gun powder began to be used in South India. In describ¬ 
ing the battle of 1368 fought between Bukka I and the Bahmani 
Sultant the rohfut*us*EflJdtm mentions gun carriages and batter- 
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Ing rams,®^ Briggs surmised that it was possible that the Muham¬ 
madans might have pit>cured the guns in 1368 from the west as 
they had been used by Eldward III eighteen years earlier at the 
battle of Cressy,** Thus if the Muhammadan work is to be 
believed it is reasonable to infer that guns were used in 1368. But 
the works of ancient Niti hterature show that tlje Hmdus were 
acquainted with the use of guns^ SukrdcaryaT for instance, men¬ 
tions them.®® The date of Sukra is a matter of doubt but though 
he is considered to be a mediaeval writer the fact that he refers to 
the guns shows that they were in use in that period. 

Bpigraphical evidence also mdicates the use of hre-arms and 
guns in the Vijayanagar period. An inscription in the S^ar taluk 
in the Shimoga district dated A.D. 1441 (?) records that one Melia- 
ptithhu. Ba^dca Gavudu was supplying gun powder to the Nad^n- 
giri Hid Raja,®® The use of guns in the Vijayanagar period is also 
proved by the evidence of the chronicle of Nuniz, According to 
his account several caimons were taken by Ki^i^deva Eaya to 
Raicur for the battle.®^ In the AmuJcta^rxdipada the ^me emperor 
speaks of the fortresses “which are garrisoned and provided with 
engines which may have included guns.®® 


Sectjcon rv 

Tfie March and the Fight 

From the literature and epigraphs of the period we get some 
interesting details about the declaration of wars, the march of the 
armies and the fight of the forces. 

Barbosa says that the king decided in his Council as to the 
necessity for his going to the battle.*^ Nunk also mentions the 
Conned of Krsnadeva Raya which he consulted before he under¬ 
took his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur.®^ 
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The kings first declared war against the enemies. The SaiwS. 
bhifudai/ani for instance says that Narasimha resolved to set out on 
an etcxiedition of conquest of UdayogiH and ordered a public an¬ 
nouncement of the resolve Just before the starting of the expe¬ 
dition the feudal vassals were summoned to the court and were 
given rich presents. They were also entertained at a banquet at 
the capital®® Then an advance army was sent into the enemy’s 
temtoiy. Kr^adeva Kaya is said to have asked a part of his force 
to proceed to a distance of three amodos (thirty miles) into the 
enemy s territories and gather from there men, cattle, sheep and 
goats that they may not be avaikhte to the enemy » This Is In a 
way confirmed by Nuniz w'ho in describing the advance troops 
that went to Raiqur says; " Three or four leagues in front of this 

multitude go some fifty thousand men who are like scouts; they 
have to spy out the country in front and always keep at a dis¬ 
tance " " The king himself started a Httle later. Before he started 
he made his offerings and performed sacrifices,®* Barbosa gives a des¬ 
criptive account of how the kiog started for his wars. According to 
him on the appointed day the king went to an open space mounted on 
an elephant or a palanquin as if far his pleasure, along with hia 
hor.<(emen and footmen and many elephants drawn up in a line all 
richly dressed. He then mounted a horse and shot an arrow in 
the direction of the country with which he uraa about to wage war. 

He then gave out in how many days he would be starting for the 
war* 

These proliminaries over, the forces started on the march. 
There were no forced marches then as in later times. If Barbosa 
can be believed, they marched only three leagues a day, and soon 
after the day’s march was over, they built a town of straw on some 
open space, and erected houses arranged in streets where they 
halted for three dajfs, after which they again proceed to the next 
coping ground. They marched at that rate until they reached 
the appointed place.®^ 

The temporary camp of the king and his soldiers presented the 
appearance more of a festive city than of a military camp. All the 
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camp was divided into many streets ; and there were markets in 
them, where cotild he had all the necessaries of life and even luxu¬ 
ries like diamonds and precious stones for sale* TItcre were also 
professional huckster^ gnd craftsmen in the armies. The king him-* 
self stayed in the tent specially erected for him surrounded by a 
great hedge of thorns, with only one entrance. The guards who 
were outside were on their watch duty all through the night at 
fixed spots. There were also spies at work who patrolled aU night 
through the camp and watched to see if they could catch any 
spies.^ There were a large number of public women, who, in the 
army that marched to Raicurj numbered twenty thousand. In the 
armies there were also thousands of men with water-skins who 
sought water for the fighting men lest they should die of thirst 
There were also many merchants in the armies with all 
supplies.®® The presence oE merchants in the armies ia also 
indicated by the evidence of epigraphy. An Incomplete inscription 
at Tlrumalai in the Chittore district mentions a merchant in an 
armyJ®® 

We have not got enough details to form any correct idea about 
the fighting arrangenients of the forces. Numz tells us that Kp^a- 
deva Raya ‘divided his army into seven wings' at the battle of Rai- 
cur.^®^ Tn the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Hindu army was divided 
into three wings—^the light was in the charge of Tirumala, the left 
in the charge of Venkatadri while the centre was commanded by 
Rama Raja himself.^*® 

The army was divided Into many units. According to the 
Rdmarajiyamti, when Bukka Raju Hama Raju marched against 
the fort of Kandanavolu (Kumul) which was then in the occupa¬ 
tion of Savai (the Add IMan) and laid siege to it, each Unit of 
his army is said to have consisted of one elephant, twenty horses, 
sixty archers, sixty swordsmen and sixty spearmen. There were 
3,500 such units. But we do not know whether the numbers are 
accurate,^*^ 

Prom the inscriptions of the period we learn something about 
the methods of fight pr(»valent in those days-^^ Hand to hand 
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fight seems to have been in vogue. A record says that Saluva 
Narasiiiiha snatched a sword {kafhdri) from a warrior in the 
course of a hand to hand fight and that on account o£ this he was 
called Kadtdrt SdEuno,!®® MaSiurdvijayam also describes such 
a hand to hand fight which took place outside the Rajagambhira 
fort bctVi'een Kamparia and the Sambuvaraya chief who was the 
lord of that region.** 

A practice peculiar to the wars of the period was that of setting 
fire to the temporary cities made for the army on the route of its 
march. Barbosa mentions the practice, but curiously enough he 
says that the king issued a proclamation ordering the whole city 
to be set fire to except the palaces, fortresses, temples and the 
houses of certain lords that were not thatched, so that all men might 
attend with their wives, sous, and hquseholds.><" Dames has shown 
how ridiculous this statement of Barbosa is, and says that it was 
evidently the interpolation of an intelligent copyist and adds that 
what Barbosa said was, “not that the king set fijo to his capital, 
but that when he was on the march bofore starting for the next 
camping ground, he had the temporary town of grass huts which 
had been erected for the accommodation of his army burnt.”*** 
The inscriptions do not throw any direct light on this interesting 
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Kr5i;iadiva Ka^ra £uggeat$ that the kings must not go per¬ 
sonally into the Enemy country, and that "" it is meet that he ap¬ 
points one of his lords and sends him on the hiisiiiEssJ'tie Barbosa 
says that the king of Vijayanagar seldom went to war himself 
but sent his captains and armies.^^^ It is likely that the kings did 
not lead expeditions unless they wore driven to that neces¬ 
sity, Aeyuta Raya, for instance, though he takes credit for the 
subjugation of many of his provinces^ yet does not seem to have 
taken the field himself. When Cetlappa’s rebellion was being put 
down he was spending his time in the company of scholars at 
Srirahgam,ti2 But cunously enough Kr^adeva Raya was in this 
respect an exeeption to bis own maxim. Even to quell a small re¬ 
bellion he took the field in person. 

From the RAyavd^^lcamn we learn that with the commission 
given to a general to lead the forces were also giveai betel and nut, 
Krsradeva Raya, having heard from his spies of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the Muhammadans in his dominions, summoned from 
among his nmarertS-yakffm generals the chief Pemmasini Rama- 
linga, and asked his advice as to how ho was to act under the cir¬ 
cumstances. RSmallnga assured the king that if he should he en¬ 
trusted with the commission he could rout the enemy in no time 
KKnedevH Raya approved of the idea, and presented him with betel 
and nut in token of his leadership in the attack 

During the course of the fight, if the kings led the armies^ 
they themselves oncoin-aged the soldiers to fight or m 
their absence appointed men for the purpose. Ferishta 
says that Bukka 1 asked the Brahmans to deliver ser¬ 
mons to his troops on the merit of slaughtering the Muham¬ 
madans, for they were the destroyers of the Hindu temples and 
their Images and the slaughterers of cowsJ^^ When 
deva Raya saw that his forces had been made to take to theif 
heels by the Mi ihnm madans in the initial stages of the battle of 
Ralcur, he rebuked Ms soldiers for their cowardice, and encourag¬ 
ed them by sa^^g that since all of them Had to die some day. they 
should mEct their death boldly at the battlefield as was their 
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custoiCL’^^ In the battle of Hak^ Tang^ Tirumala, the 
brother o£ Rama Raja, lest one of his eyes and fled from the 
batlloGeld. When the latter heard this, his anger know no bounds, 
and in order to encourage his troops he remounted his horse, and 
shouting several times “ Gorida, Gorida 1”^ charged the allied armies 
with big maf| |ll< 


SecTiOF V 


The Fort and the 5iege 

In the wars of the middle ages forts played a promioent part. 
No province was without a few forts where were stationed military 
contingents to guard the country from external aggression and 
put down iatemai rebellion. Even in the days of the Mahrattas 
the forts were of immense use in times of war. Hiey were 
strongly garrisoned ; and it was only at enormous cost and con¬ 
siderable loss of life, not to speak of the tedlousiy long months 
and years spent, that many of them were reduced by the Mughals. 
The VijayanagBr kings too realised the necessity and the use¬ 
fulness of forts. They constructed many such where they did not 
ejcist.^ An epigraph at the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur' district 
descries the Gutti Durga as the nave of the wheel of the 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious king Bukka.^^ 

The forts can be classified under four heads. They are the 
s a durga (fort built on jafc durga {fdrt surmunded hy 

WB^), giri durga fhiU fort ) and umuidurga (fort built in the 
mi^ of forests) .11® It was not all places that had forts. The capital 
and «rtain places in the empire had forts. The other kinds of 
f^fi^tions were the forests and mountains. They warded ofi 
^uble from enemies and robbers. That forests were reared near 
Ihe fortresses on the frontiers of the empire is also shown 
y the evidence of the AmuktamolycLda, in which Krana- 
deva ^ya says: "Increase the forests that are near 
your frontier fortress (godidesa) and destroy all those that 
m ^ middle of your territory. Then alone you 
wfil not have trouble from robbers.*'ii® Paes also remarks that 
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there were fortresses on the frontiers of the Vijayanagar empire 
and Umt forests were reared near them. He says that on the east 
of the two kingdoms of "Vijayanagar and Orissa there wore very 
dense forests widoh formed a strong fortress on both sides.^ 

Forts were erected also in the regions newly conquered or 
where there were certain rebellions tribes. The epigraphs of the 
period refer to the which literally means a military 

station or a cantonment. For instance an inscription of A.D. 1406 
found at Kiranur in the Pudukkottat State mentions that the place 
wa5 a pa^ippnr™,!^ Invariably there was a fort in each of these 
military centres where some military were stationed- Evidently for 
the maintenance of these forts a charge called the fe^ni pat^im 
Was collected from the people,^ 

From the inscxiptlons of the period we get some glimpse of the 
parts of the forts. They wore the moat, the rampart, the flag-staif, 
the parapet, the bastions and breast works.^®^ The importance of 
the bastion is thus indicated in an inscription. It states that one 
fiihga Baja erected the bastion named Enjagcmbhlm and called 
it the indispensable basdon (avasarada kottulti} Ihere were also 
special bastions for placing cannom^^ A few of the more import¬ 
ant and strategical places seem to have had two forts. An inscrip¬ 
tion in the Malur taluk in the Kol^ district records for instance 
that Sihga Raja by order of Gopa Raj a erected both the inner and 
the outer forts in Tekal in A.D. 1434.^^ A few forts had two Lines 
of fortifications. The Tekal fort was one such. An epigraph in 
the same MaJur taluk records that during the time of Deva Raya 
Maharaya and when Gopa HSya was ruling the Tekal city Singa 
Raja had the two lines of fortifications built.^ Many of the forts 
had towers also. According to an inscription in the Elriyur taluk 
of the Chitaldrug district, four towers were constructed for the fort 
at Kandahalli.^*^ The fort was generally a town in itself. There 
were colonic for the various castes within it An epigraph at 
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Tiruva^ in the South Areot district dated A.D, 1536-37 refers to a 
l3raluiiaQ street within the fort of the place.^® Heferetices llhe 
this to such streets lead us to think that each caste had a sepa¬ 
rate quarter in the fort. Many of the forts seem to have had tem¬ 
ples within them. For instance an inscription at Candragiri dated 
AX). 1537 mentions two temples within the fort at the place, 

Paes says that the whole country was thickly populated with 
rities and towns, which were surrounded only by earthen wails 
and that they were not aUowed to have brick walls lest they should 
become too strong.*^^ But this seems to be true only of ordinary 
cities and not applicahle to militaTy stations. 

About the methods of siege we are not able to get much infor¬ 
mation. But the following details may be gathered from the Ute- 
rature and inscriptions of tlie period. On certain occasions the 
king or general who wanted to capture a fort threw his trumpet in¬ 
side the fort of the enemy and fetched it back after capturing it. An 
inscription in the Mysore State describes this as the method that 
was followed by Kathari Saluva.i^s Nuniz gives a cogent and clear 
descn^ion of the siege of Raieur by Kr^adeva Raya which might 
ave been one of the methods adopted with regard to the capture 
o forts in those days.*® At tunes when access to a particular 
fortified dty or fort was rendered difficult by the inundation of the 
rivers surrounding it, then the waters were sought to be directed 
into new channels. When Krspadeva R^a marched to lay siege 
to the dty whe» the lord of the land of ’ Catuir' was, he was pre- 
vented from doing so as the city was surrounded by water. Hence 
e i'verted the river in ‘ fifty different beds ’ as a result of which 
all the water drained out of the main river and Ki?nadeva Raya 
was able to reach the walls of the fortified city.*** 


^e Rdyauflcofcomu gives some interesting details about what 
TftL capture of a particular fort. According to it, 

*4wadeva Raya easily captured the outskirts of the dty of 
^^agar ^d fought a pitched battle with the enemy’s horse 
outside the city. In a very short time 2,800 of the enemy's cavalry 
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were destroyed, and the empejor gained a complete victoryn The 
garrison within the fort thou^t that they ecold not a siege 

by Kr^na, and in order to avoid the stormijig of the fort, evacuated 
it and retreated to the interior. Kr^adeva f^ya thus got posses- 
aion of the fort very easily and directed the fortihcations to be 
destroyed. He then ordered castor seeds to be sown where the 
fortificatians had stood.^^® 

BiJtt these instances only show that diSerent methods were 
adopted with regard to the capture of the forts; there could not, 
however^ have been any hard and fast mb as to how a fort was 
to be taken, for the method adopted must have depended upon the 
circumstances* 


SEcnoK VI 
Military Organisation 

Of the many branches of the government the mihtary depart¬ 
ment was one, and this in the Vijayanagar days was called the 
KanddcfiraJ^ We get only very little Information from the inS' 
criptioTis about the military department and the various officers 
of the army. There was a chief officer in charge of the military 
department who was variously called the SonapatiJ^^ Sarva^ 
aainyddhycarf^ and DaJat>cy.™ [fg attended to the administra¬ 
tion of the military department. It is likely he was a member of 
the Ministerial Council. Here it is necessary to note the dis¬ 
tinction between a Dai^n^yaka and a DalnMy- While the title 
DoT^Tidya/ca was a general □ne which was borne by many of the 
officers of government, the title Ebfouay was a special title taken by 
officers in charge of the army.^“ 
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As regards the minar dffigets of the army Nuniz mentioas two, 
of whom one was the Comisander of the palace guards, 
and the other was the Chief Master of the horse,^*^ As 
for the oScer in charge of the elephants he has nothing to say. 
As the military organisatian was large^ based on feudal princi¬ 
ples, We do not get any reference either in inscriptions or in litera¬ 
ture to the various grades of military officers. But from the accounts 
of foreign travellers we are able to learn that the status 
uf a military co mma nder depended on the number of horses he was 
allowed to maintain under him. Paes says : *' Some men of them 
who are of a higher rank than others have two horses or three and 
others have no more than one.”*"'® An inscription of A.D. 1447 
refers to a chief who had 1,ODO horse and 100,000 fooU« 

"nie soldiers were generally paid in cash from die king's 
treasury. This is home out hy the writings of the foreign travel¬ 
lers. But the writers differ widely in the details they give about 
the time when payment was made. Abdur Razak says; " The 
sip^is receive their pay every four months, and no one has an 
assigiunent granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces 
Para, however, remarks that the king (Kp^adeva Raya) held a 
review of his guard and paid them aU, because it was the beginning 
of the year, and it was their custom to pay salaries year by year.'-® 
Jfuniz, however, speakiiig about the soldiers (among whom were 
horsemen, spearmen, shield-bearers, men in the elephants’ stables, 
grooms, horse trainers and artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, 
ca^nlers and washennen) says: These are the people he has 
^d pays every day; he gives them their allowance at the gate of 
the paIacB,”i« Here it seems likely that the soldiers at the imperial 
service were given only their daily allowance every day for their 
tnaintonance and not their pay. If Nuniz means by his statement 
that the pay of the soldiers was also given them daily, he seems 
to be wrong. But it is difficult to account for the difference bet¬ 
ween the statements of Abdur Razak and Paes, We may assume, 
Qi^er, that by the days of K^adeva Raya a change was effect* 
^ hi the method of payment to the soldiers, and that annual pay¬ 
ments were preferred to three payments being made every year. 
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It is the ioreign chi'eniclers again that give us an idea of the 
amount of pay the soldiers received. Accfording to Barbosa the 
monthly pay of the men at arms was four to five pardflor, which, 
Pames calculates to range between £l-10s. and £l**ns,-4d., or in 
Indian rupees between 22-S-O and 28. He also remarks: This 
would not be considered low even at the present day, and in the 
early sixteenth century when taken In connection with the other 
privUeges. it meant affluence Paes too gives us an idea of the 
annual pay of the troops of the guard. He says that a review of 
the king’s troops was held when the identification of the soldiers 
was checked and pay disbursed. According to him the pay of 
the men of the guard ranged between six hundred and a thousand 
pardaos. Thus the annual pay of the highest military officer was 
about Rs. 47,000, which it must be admitted was not after all low 
taking into account the enormous privileges he enjoyed.^** 

The government granted lands to people in return for the 
supply of the necessaries for the armies. An inscription dated 
A.D, 1558 and found at Kaure in the Chitaldrug district, records 
the grant of land, formerly given for the maintenance of troops 
but novf given rent free into the hands of Ramappa Gaud^, for the 
village Kaure as ko^e and ura fcodage. This probably means 
that these lands were to be enjoyed by the whole body of villagers 
rent free on condition that they supplied fodder for the army.^^* 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1447 records that a service 
ntanifC was granted by the Mahamandalesvaia Pratapa Raya to 
Pedda Ceppappa Reddi- the desoyi of Mayikottapura. It states : 
*’ For the service of supplying grass to our horses we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoyment of your people of the 
Samudra^kulacara wherever they may reside should be free from 
imposts specified. You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in your 
places well and to enjoy in succession whatever crops you may 
grow with all rights specified and without army molestation 

At the close of the Mohanavaini festival every year the king 
held a general review of the forces. 'Diis practice of reviewing 
the army does not seem to have been in emstence in the Hindu 
empires in India prior to the days of Tijayanagar. It would 
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appear that this was a Muhammadaii practicet Mid it was perhaps 
in ijnitation of their northern n&ighbouTS that the ’Vijayanagar 
sovereigns held their annual reviews^ Paes who was an eye“Wit- 
ness to one of such refviews held by Mng KriiMd^a Kaya, gives a 
graphic and vivid account of it, AH the soldiers, horses, elephants 
and captains gathered together near the capital, in the best of their 
dress. The king dressed in the best of lus robes passed through 
his soldiers amidst scenes of great noise and enthusiasm to a tent 
pitched on one aide of the army where he performed certain 
ceremonies and returned again amidst similar scenes of escuberent 
joy and exultant cries of the soldiers.^ Nuniz adds that when the 
king had reached the other end of the army he shot three arrows 
natnEly one for the Ydallcao^ another for the king of Cotamuloco 
and yet another for the Portuguese, and that It was the king's 
custom to make war on the kingdom lying in the direction where 
the arrow readied farthest^^^ Barbosa also alludes to this practice. 
It is said to have been one of the formalities which the Hajms 
observed before the declaration of war on their enemiesJ^ But 
Paes makes no mention of this practice though he was an eye¬ 
witness to one of such reviews. Hence it is difiicult to 
believe Nuniz and Barbosa. After all it might have been only a 
popular belief about the significance of the three shots. 

Here a word may be said about military routes. En ancient 
and mediaeval India roads were made for two purposes: for the 
facility of trade and for the march of the armies. A few Vijaya- 
nagar inscriptions refer to military roads. A record of AD. 1524 
mentions dimdina dnri and dandamargo {military road).^ Two 
records of the time of Sadasiva Raya found at Halegere in the 
Bellary district also refer to the dn^udot'a (military route) 

The Hindu army of Vijayanagar though large in sism was 
lacking in efficiency. Hence Deva Raya II introduced certain re- 
furms in his army* Ferishta is our only authority who 
speaks about this reorganisation of the forces. He says: 
'He (Deva B^ya H) called a general council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmins^ observing to them that as hb country of Car- 
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aadc in extent, population and revenue far ^ceedeth the terri¬ 
tories of the house of Bahmaneer and in like manner his army was 
far more numerous, he wished therefore to explore the cause of 
the Mussulman's successes, and his being reduced to pay them 
tribute. Some said , , , that the superiority of the Mussulmans 
arose from two circumstances: one, all their horses being strongp 
and being able to bear more fatigue than the weak lean 
animals of Carnatic; the other a great body of excellent archers 
always kept up by the Sultans of the house of Bahmance of whom 
the Roy had but few in his army* 

"Dee Roy upon this gave orders for the entertainment of 
Mussulmans lu his service, allotted them jaghires, erected a mosque 
for their use in the city of Beejanuggur, and commanded that no 
one should molest them in the exercise of their reUgion- He 
also ordered a fConiuiiL to be placed before his throne, on a rich 
deskp that the Mussulmans might perform the ceremony of obeis¬ 
ance in his presence without siuuing against their laws. He also 
made all the Hindoo soldiers learn the discipline of the bow' in 
which he and his officers used such exertions, that he had at length 
two thousand Mussulmans and sixty thousand Hindoos well skilled 
in archery 3 besides eighty thousand horse and two hundred thou¬ 
sand foot armed in the usual manner with pihos and lances."^®* 

The entertainTnent of the Muslims in the Hindu army at 
Vijayauagar is home out by other pieces of evidence also. Paes 
in describing the army of Kj^adeva Royo remarks : “The Moors— 
one must not forget them—for they were there also in the review 
with their shields, javelins and Turkish bowSp with many bombs 
and spears and fire missiles: and I was much astanished to find 
amongst them men who knew so well how to work these 
weapons."^ According to a record of AD* 1430 Deva Raya 11 
had ten thousand Turuska horsemen in this Bervice.^ss ^ record 
of ad. 1440^41 mentions one Ahmad KHan, who was a ser\mnt of 
the king VTra Pralfma Rayn* H* and constructed a well.^^ 

According to an inscription of Sada^va Raya the emperor made a 
grant to Brahmans at the request of one Ain-ul-Mulk,^*^ which 
act presupposes the existence of good relations between the 
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Muh amma dfliis nn d ths Hin dus. Ths anonyinoii^ diroiuclcjr ssys 
tliAt Rama Haja used to call this Aiu-xd-Mulk his btother,^®* 


But It must be noted that though there was so much apparent 
harmony between the Hindus and the Muslima, the enlistment of 
the Muhammadans in the Hindu aimy in those days was u danger¬ 
ous step taken by Deva Raya O, Though their enlistment in the 
Hindu forces was done with the best of intentions by the emperor, 
ultimately it proved to be a fatal policy, as borne out by the 
treachei'ous attitude of two Muhammadans in the service of Vijaya- 
nagar at the hour of need on the occasion of the battle of Rak?as 
Tahgdi, We are informed of their treachery by Caesar Frederick, 
but for whose detailed account we would be in the dark about the 
real cause of the defeat of the Hindus at the historic battle. He says; 

'^ese four Kings were not able to overcome this Citie and the 
King of Bezeneger but by treason. This King of Bezencger was 
a Gentile, and had, amongst all others of his Captaines two which 
were notable, and they were Moores ; and these two Captaines had 
either of them in charge three score and ten or four score thousand 
Thrae two Captaines being of one religion with the foure 
which were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray 
<>tr owne King into their hands. The King of Bezencger esteemed 
not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but went out of his 
Cjbe to wage battcll with them in the fields ; and when the Armies 
were joyned, the battell lasted but a while, not the space of foure 
the two traitorous Captaines, in the chiefest of 
“le fight with their companies turned their faces against their King 
and made disorder in his Armie that as astonished they set them- 
se ves to flight. Anquetil du Perron too endorses this statement 
and observes: king abandoned during the battle by two 

Muhammadan chiefs perished. "^*3 


Wo may ezamine here if there was a War Council in the Vijaya- 

^ that there was a general Council 

tiich the kings consulted, but it was not a mere War Couned In 
t^cs of ^ace it attended to the ordinary administration of the 

A of distinction and hence were 

consulted on aB matters of state, civil and military. Ferishta 
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spe&kiag nhoMi the rcoi^anlsaJoii of the Vijayaragar armies in the 
days of Deva Raya H says^ the king ** called a general council of 
hb nobility and principal BrahmiTis which shows that members 
of his Council were allowed to discuss the questions. Nuniz too 
mentions the Cotincil of Kr^a Kaya which he consulted before he 
undertook his eampaigiis against the Sultan of Bijapux.^^ But how 
far was the advice tendered by the Council binding on the 
kings ? Thou^ the kings sought the advice of their Council at 
times of war they do not seem to have been bound to act up to 
the advice given by it. Everything depeudcd on the strength ol 
will of the sovereign. If he was strong enough to have his own 
way he could well do so. For instance when Ibrahim Adil Shah 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, a Vijayanagar fugitive in the 
BijapOr territory^ Kr^adeva Raya summoned the great lords of 
hb council/^ told them that he was determined to take full venge¬ 
ance on him, and asked them to make ready for the war. The 
pleadings of the Councillors that the cause for the proposed war 
was too small fell only on deaf ears ; so they “ finding the king un¬ 
moved" in spite of their strong protests began to advise him on the 
route he was to take for bis campaigns. The king seeing the sound¬ 
ness of their advice accepted it^ and prepared for his mar ch 
'Hiis account of Nuniz clearly shows that the kings accepted the 
advice of the Councillors only if they were agreeable to them. 

I^espite the huge size and elaborate organisation of the armies 
of Vijayanagar they were inefficient when compared with those ol 
their Muhammadan neighbours. Individual soldiers might have 
been bravej a few might have been good and trained warriors. 
But as an organbed body they were inefficient. Deva Raya H 
effected some improvements to secure the efficiency of bis army, 
but that was not enough. He contented himself with the reorgani- 
sation of the imperial forces, but forgot the fact that the Vijaya- 
nagar armies were constituted of the feudal levies also. His 
reforms did not reach the provinces + In them the people con¬ 
verted their ploughshares into sword blades just before a war anH 
when the wer was over they settled on the land again. 

When the military b organised on a feudal basis it cannot be 
strong. Centrifugal tendencies are sure to assert ihemselvea where 
the central government is not strong enough to enforce its com- 
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mands. Military eontingeiits are not sent whenever ordered. And 
the provinces sometimes begin to t ake sides in palace 
intrigues and personal quarrels. When there was a suo 
cession dispute at the capital nn the death of Venkata II 
the weakness of the feudal arrangement was fully reveal¬ 
ed p Madura, because of its <;omparative distance from 
the unpenal headquarters, was able to hold its own against 
Vijayanagar. The Nayak rulers of Madura rebelled as 
often m they could against the imperial yoke. Thus the co-opera¬ 
tion of the feudatories in the imperial pohey was neither hearty nor 
Furth^ the feudal basis of the military organisation was 
always a source of danger. The feudal chief or military vassal had 
his own standing army and a number of smaller feudatory vassals 
who were responsible to him and not to the king at the imperial 
ssdqu&rt^rs. The feudal chief could hold his owd against the em¬ 
peror without the fear that his own vassal would join the emperor 
agaimt him. This was a source of weakness to the military orga¬ 
nisation in the empire. When there was a line of weak kings at 
me centre, and strong and able rulers in the provinces, the empire 
nsl its unity and coherence. The feudal chiefs waged wars and led 
campaigns into the tetri tones of one another altogether ignoring the 
existence of the central government. Under such a system the mili¬ 
tary Organisation could not be efficient. 


^ Further the fact that a large niimher of courtezans were offi- 
*** forces must have contributed not a little to 
e m deucy of the Hindu armies. Again, Barbosa says that the 
j their families with them under the 

^ ^ better if they have the responsibility of wives 

aa diildren and household goods on them.”^®^ But this was a 
wis^en notion for really their presence in the battlefield could 
o have in^ed courage into the soldiers, but only have contributed 
much to their inefficiency. Disaster was sure to await an army 
Mrmch had a large number of women in its midst. It must he ad- 
^owever that the Hindus were not the only people who 
<li»»lv.nlag., tar U>, Muta^dan, 


a...''' ^ Vij«y». 

WQTlra/i^'^^ 1 . There was a naval department which 

baW„” under the guidance of the Pradhdnt or more pro- 

y under the guidance of the Coinmander-in-Chief. And without 
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A navy, it would not have been possible to reduce parts of Ceylon 
and Burma to subjection, as they apparently were for some time.™ 
But the Vijayanagar king.^ were so muidi ocrcupicd with their day^ 
to-day iaternal administration that in ignorance of the broader issties 
of their national policy* they, like many other Hindu govcmments, 
failed to improve the naval organisation in the empire. The ease 
with which the Portuguese came into India, and the trouble they 
gave to the people, especially on the fishery coast of South IndlSi 
were in a large mea^^re due to the neglect of tbff fleet by the kings. 
Abdur Raz^ of course mentions that there were three hxuidred 
ports in the empire,^®^ which should have been active but these 
indicate only the commercial activity of the empirep and not its 
naval strength. Piracy was rampant on the seas; this the 
Vijayanagar kings could not check This was all due to the want 
of a fully equipped naval force. 

Section Vll 
Characti^T of the Wars 

In ancient India mere earth hunger was not the cause of wars. 
According to the ancient Hindu Dhurma though wars might he 
waged with heavy losses of men and money on both sides, yet 
they were to be righteous ones. The peace-loving Brahmans and 
the contented peasants working in the fields were not to be 
molested. Megastbcncs was very much pleased to see thi^ state 
of affairs existing in North India during the time of his visit 

In the Vijayanagar court, foreign conquest was a more 
fashionable theme than domestic finance/"^™ Of course the old ideas 
about righteous warfare were remembered; hul how far the theo¬ 
ries were translated into actual practice h a question. Kimadeva 
RSya. however^ not only laid down certain principles that must 
guide the kings in their ^war policy* hut also acted up to them in 
certain respects. 


ISS. cip. pp. 2DI-2. Rice m^tiliona an oEEcer called Navi- 

t^d/uxprabhu amt calk Mm the lord of the navy. Th^ epigraph which 
tioins the oiflitEir T€^^ds as foUerws: Sriman JVdviyddn. Prabhu Mangujaru Nsgfl 
Goui^rta ftiagu ^etfi Udiiim li m^artg only feotti Udarfln am <jf MongaiiiTtt 
Nl^ Gau^ the Frabhu of Hordya. Etr^ Nadya appears to be the name af 
m plat!c (E. C-^ Vm, Sb. 46S), 
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In the war of 1366 waged between the Hindus and the Muham¬ 
madans, the Vijayanagar king “ with a rancorous cruelty put men, 
women and children to the sword,” and Muhammad Shah the Bah- 
raani Sultan ceumnitted the saine eseeasea and did not spars even 
(Mdron at the breast,!n 1417 "the Hindus made a general 
massacre of the Mussalmans, erected a platform with their heads 
on the field of battle, and pursuing the king into his own country 
laid it waste with fire and sword,” Sultan Ahmad took vengeance 
on the Hindu king, invaded the Vijayanagar territory, massacred 
the people without mercy, and "whenever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event."^'*^ Hama Raja left no 
cruelty unpractised in the Muhammadan territories. He destroyed 
their mosques, insulted the honour of the Mussalman women, “and 
committ^ the most outrageous devastations, burning and racing 
the building, putting up their horses in the mosiiues and performing 
their ahominable worship in the holy places A recent writer in 
discussing the character of the wars in mediaeval India however 
Mys that "warfare in India was humane as contrasted with the 
^iTors of war wrought by the foreigners in India, But it must 
be noted that the high ideaTa found in the Sastraic texts did not 
^de the actual policy of either the Vijayanagar kings or their 
wunammadan neighbours. 


ut, as has already been said, Kp^adeva Raya was an eJcce|K 
tion to the generality of rulers, He was disposed to treat the women 
o the enemies’ harem that fell info his hands with regard. He says 
is AnMikiamalyadii; “ Capture the territo^ as well as the 

foi^sses of your enemies. If the harem of the enemy diances to 
aU In yow hands see that they are looked after as if they were 
^th their paronte,””® In the course of his wars against the 
ajapati. K^adeva Raya made many captives among whom was 
® ^hig of Orissa. But later, according to the terms 

o i^aty concluded between the two rulers, Krsnadeva Rava 
Jijstored the “wife" to the Gajapati.^s 

iQ^deva Raya had tender solicitude for the life of the non- 
^ombatanta. Soon after the battk of RaicQr he was immensely 
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grieved at the fact that many had been cruelly killed. He “ out of 
compassion comimBded the troops to reti]Fe+ saying that numbers 
had died who did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; 
which order was at once obeyed by all the captains so that ea.ch 
one withdrew ail his forces, On the successful termination 
of the battle he made a general release of a large number of men* 
women and boys who had been taken prisoners in the course of 
the war; and gave peraussinn to the residents of Raicur to stay 
or leave the city ; he abo promised thorp that he would spare ^ 
their property, and punished his men when they robbed unclaimed 
property,^™ 

Loss of life by eminent ^Idiers m battle was compensated for 
by large grants of lands to the families of the deceased. In 13T5 
one Malli, son of MaUi Gauda^ was granted a in apprecia- 

tion of the services rendered by him in fighting and dying in a 
battle.™ In 1421 the family of one Hay a Nay aka was granted 
some land in meniDry of his death in. a war with the 
An inscription of A.D. 1564 in the Yilandur taluk in the Mysore 
district records the grant of a charter to Camarasa Vodeyar since 
'his father Devappa Gau^a was killed unjustly by San jar TTRat i by 
which he was granted a rafcttt kodage the Ganiganur thala within 
the Hadinad country. tHcstmguished service in the wars ’Was 
rewarded by the award of military titles to the soldiers. A few 
of such titles are R^gkuttnftiiTidan^ Ara^TTiaTfta'^n.-^ifl^ 
deva and SamaramuttiTanJ^^ 

One point that deserves to be examitiE^d here is thp way in 
which the Vijayanagar kings made arrangements for the adminis- 
Ration of the conquered provinces. “ Conquest is not an end in 
itself f victory is counterbalanced by responsibilities and acquisi* 
tions by the necessity of having to provide for safeguarding them " 
According to the principles of righteous warfare the conquered 
ruler was to be reinstated in his position, hut as a subordinate of 
the conqueror whenever possible. 
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The Sambuvar^a chief who was ruling over the Pa^aivt^u 
kingdom, though defeated, was reinstated in hb position, but as a 
subordinate chief of the Vijayanagar king. This is indicated by 
literaiy and epigraphical evidence. The SBluvobhi/tidayain, 
and the Aaittabhyudayam say that the Samhuvaraya was re¬ 
instated in his position as king of Padaivldu after his defeat^* 
'I^s is conhrmed by an inscription at Madam in the North Arcot 
di^ct which records that Ga:^dara£u)i Marayya Nayaka, son of 
Somayya Dandanayaka, the Mohdpradhani of Kampa^ II, defeat¬ 
ed and took captive Veoruman Sambuvaraya and captured Raja- 
gambhlramalai,*** But according to the Madhitmuijoyflm the 
^amhuvaraya chief was defeated and killed in single combat by 
Kampana,**® Evidently this is an exaggerated account by the 
royal poetess possibly to ^orify the achievements of her lord. 

FVom a few records of Kr^deva Raya we are able to infer 
that after the conquest of Gahga Raja, the UmmattQr chief, he 
restored the province to the family of the rebel governor.*” But 
it would appear he retained the Terakanamtu province which 
probably foiroed a part of Ganga Raja’s territories, and appointed 
ovinda Raja, the brother of Saluva Tlmma, as its governor,*** 


SEcnotr VIII 
Foreipn Policy 

eiftpire will have a large number pf important 

^ : anil that is 

generaUy of a compUcated nature. The Vijayanagar empire was 

pursue a vigorous and vigilant 
tho ^culated to strengthen its position. Hemmed in by 

uhanunadans on the north, by the Ga japatis on the north-east 

Z tronUeT?; 

empire and by the Portuguese on the coastal regions on the 
and east, the Vijayanagar kings had a difScult problem 

prejudice to some extent 
uenced their relations with the Muhammadans; but it must be 
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said that the Vijayanagar kings did not fall below the startd^i^ 
set up by the kings of aixcient India in their foreign policy. 

One of the striking features of their policy was the main^ 
t enan ce of frontier governorships which were in the nature of 
Wardenships of the Marches and which were quite necessary in 
those days in view of the constant menace of foreign invasions 
into the Vijayanagar dominions and of rebellions fomented from 
abroad. Among such buSers were the kingdoms of Bengaporp 
Gasopa, Bacanocp Calecu, Bateoala on the west and south, and a 
large number of others. Kr^adeva Raya gives certain concrete 
suggestions for the policy to be followed towards neighbouring 
states and their officers. He says: If you think that the 

holder of foreign fortresses on your frontier can easily be worsted 
then it is fit to overcome him. If you do not think so the best 
course is to make fai end^ hip with hjm , Of what use is the holder 
of a foreign (enemy) fortress when the governor of your own 
fortress is your enemy? The fortress should be protected for 
his own sake Likewise the suggestions of the emperor with 
regard to the subjugation of the forest tribes are very practical 
and wise. In dealing with the semi-civilised and refractory tribes 
he wants their psychology to be taken into consideratioD. He say&i 
*^If the people of the forest (wild tribes) multiply in any state 
the trouble to the king would not be small. The king should make 
such people his own by destroying their fears. Because they arc 
people of very little advancementp faith and want of faitbt anger 
Ond friendsbipt bitter enmity and dose friendship p result from in- 
rignificant causes . , . The wildest forest tribes can be brought 
under control by truthfulness (keeping ciiie*s engagements with 
them), In the Vijayanagar empire there were many such 
wild tribes as the Kurumbars. and in dealing with them the kfrig g 
must have followed the principles laid down by Kjsajadeva Raya 
in his AmuktaTn^^odn, Military stations or cantonments (Pndoi- 
pOTP^i were also establish^ at important pkces to maintain order 
and peace in the empire , 

The military organisation of the TTijayanagar was supple¬ 
mented by an elaborate system of espionage. The practice of 
employing a secret service in the empire can be traced to very 
■ early times in Indian history ; and most modem states find still 
much use for it. In Vijayanagar these secret agents travelled 
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everywhere and gathered infoEmation about the conation of the 
enemy states and carried news to the Idng. The AwiOitamalyada 
like the ArOittsSstra of KautalFa says that kings should employ 
spies even in watching the actions of their ministers, lest they 
should get conceited ^nd advise them to undertake unnecessary 
things. That great value was attached to the information fur- 
ni^ed by the spies is shown by the evidence of the same work 
where the author says : " Do not spurn an infotmea- at the very 
outset; ponder over and over again what he says. If what he 
^rted proves to be false then dispense with him, but see that 
he IS m no way ^graced"i» The spy was expected to reside in the 
capital, was to be convetBant with languages, and acquainted with 
he spies of other countries, was to have no special marks; and he 
to get from the king more money than he expected, K^adeva 
ya clearly states that “ others should not enter the profession.”™ 

^ the spies in the wars of the period !s fastl- 

j, ^ niany writers. The Kr^amyavijayamu states that 

^^adeva Raya sent bis spies to the kingdoms of his northern 

^^ours to get infarmation about their movements, and they 

™*^ed_with valuable new^ about their activities,*^ According 

Kr^adevn Raya brought 

ted in “f the enemies and the atrocities eominit- 

the by them™ In describing the march of 

and had speaks of a faw spies who were like scouts 

rlw ?l of the army and move at 

distance of three or four leagues in front™ 

the LT^ in ancient and mediaeval India to announce 

T "-Shbouring neutral states. 

to know 1 ^ followed this practice. This we are able 

be gave According to Kunfa, 

^tnd how^he hL^?T ^ r 

”*<!eived replies from th^^ make iror on him, to which he 
replies from them approving of his conduct, and promising 
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bim help as far as they could.^^ Nuniz hkaself ex&itdaes the rea- 
san why Raya did sog and says : ** The king had sent 

the letters out of his craftiness for he told theni of what he was 
about to do in order to seduce them to his side—^o far at least as 
concerned their good will, seeing that in the matter of troops he had 
no nf^ed of them because if they had joined the Ydaileao he (the 
king) would never have eonquered as he did."^® 

Diplomatic agents were sent to foreign courts whenever neces¬ 
sity arose. They were appointed to carry on "particular busine&s 
of a special nature " in the foreign courts. The system of accredit^ 
ing ambassadors permanently from one court to another is of 
modem origin, and was unknown in mediaeval India.^ The 
office of ambassador though temporary had grave responsibilities. 
The declaration and announcement of war and the conclusion of 
peace were all in the hands of these diplomatic agents. 

These ambassadors veere shown great respect wherever they 
went for they were the accredited representatives of their respec¬ 
tive kings. Kramdeva Raya truly says th^t " the friendship of 
an enemy king could be brought about by honouring and reward¬ 
ing his ambassador.'™ Disrespect showm to him would lead to 
war. If Ferishta can be believiHl. when Muhammad SfaMi sent an 
ambassador to the court of Bukka I " with a draft on the treasury 
of Vijayanagar/* he was placed ou an ass*s back, paraded through 
all the quarters of the city and sent back with every mark of con¬ 
tempt and derision. 'Diis led to war*^^ But Kr 5 padeva Rays 
generally followed his precept He gave many gifts even to the 
messengers who brought the letters from the Skiltan of Birar, Bidar 
and Golkonda in which they had threatenEjd to join the Add Shah of 
Bijapur to help him in recovering his lost territories unless 
deva Raya of his own accord restored them to him.™ According 
to Kr^adeva Haya a frank talk was necessary with an ambassadorp 
and he says: A king should freely converse in his court with the 
ambassadors of kings of neighbourLtig states and speak to them 
about administration and wars so that his followers may iindet- 
stand his point.^™ 
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Th^ envoy was always a much respected person. Tho impor¬ 
tance of that person rose with the importance of his mission. 
Bijapur envoy for Instance who had a very important message to 
deliver to the king of Vijayanagar “had with him all his people 
with their trumpets and drums as was customaryHe was 
also given some presents by the Hindu kings. When Abdur 
Raz^ visited the court of Deva Raya II he was giv(m several bags 
of and betel reserved for the king's use.™ 


The kings of Vijayanagar mamtalrLed friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and sent embassies to their courts. Their object 
in so doing was either to make acquaintance with them or to renew 
and strengthen old friendships. In 1374 Bukka T sent a friendly em¬ 
bassy through his chief explainer to the court of TaitsUp^ the Ming 
emperor of China ^ with tributes and large presents among which 
was a stot^e which bad the property of neutralising poison.™ But 
the purpose of the embassy is hard to find. Even the narntf* of the 
envoy is difficult to identify, Abdur Hazlk, the Persian amba^a* 
dor^ visited the Vijayanagar court in 1443. The treatment he re¬ 
ceived there clearly shews that those who had no letters of credence 
from their emperors were not shown great respect, though io his 
particular case he received great attention from the emperor, for 
he had requested him to come to his court from the court of the 
Sumeri of Calicutj to which court alone the ambassador had letters 
of credence. Hence a report that he was not the accredited am¬ 
bassador of the Persian emperor ivas spread at Deva Rayahs 
cauri^^ I5eva Raya n sent an embassy to Shflli Ru^, the emperor 
of Persia, with presents and stuffs including a letter in which he 
said: “ ft was our intcntioTi to commend myself to his sacred 
Majesty hy royal presents and gifts, but certain parties represented 
that Abdur Raz^ was not His Majesty^s servant.’"®^ 


It was the desire to secure the friendship of the Portuguese 
that made the kings of Vijayanagar send embassies to the court of 
fheir viceroys at Goa, To them their friendship was valuable for 
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two reasons. Dne was they could secure the monopoly of the 
trade in horses, and the other was their assistance in the wa« 
with the Muhammadans. In 1511 Ki^ijadeva Raya sent bis ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese court “ in order to establish a perpetual 
friendship with the king of Portugal." This was answered by a 
counter embassy from the king of Portugal who was also anxioxis 
to secure the frienxlship of Vijayanagar."® In 1601 Venkata U 
sent his ambassadors to the court of Ayres de Saladana, the new 
Portuguese Viceroy. The reason for this embassy was the king's 
“desire to be the brother-in-arms (ally) of the king of Ptortugual," 
probably to strengthen hb position against the possible designs of 
Akhar who entertained the idea of conquering South India.““ It 
was again the same anxiety of the king to secure the friendship of 
the British that prompted him to send an embassy to the English 
traders at Masulipatam with a letter written upon a leaf of gold 
in which he wished to be excused for his former faults, and allow- 
ed theJn to build ^ house at Pulicat.^* 


209. Gubetnads, Storia, p. 384, (juated In He™, Ara^idn t; p. SS. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 

The Extent oj the Empire 

Vijdyamgar. the last of the great Hindu empires in South 
India, WM larger than any other that had flourished before except 
the empire of the Colas from Che time of Raja Raja I to that of 
Kulottu^ In the days of Deva Raya H the empire had reached 
almost its zenith. It held sway over the whole of South iTiHia 
except certain portions on the west coast and the eKtrpTPp north¬ 
eastern parts of the present Madras preadency. Discussing the 
extent of the empire under Deva Raya U, Abdur observes 

that it “ extended from the borders of Sarandip to those of Kulbuzga 
and from Bengal to Malibar, a space of more than 1,000 parosangs."^ 

In the north-west the empire had reached the limits of Goa 
e^n by A.D. 1391. A copy of a copper plate grant found in 
the archives of the Torre do Tombo in Lisbon records 

the execution of a grant by the chief of Goa in AD. 1391 

m the name of *' Vfrahariai " king of Vijayanagar, the suzerain.^ 
record in the Honavali taluk in the Shimoga district 

mention one Vfra Vasanta Madhavaraya as the Govdpura 

wrddhuvara (lord of the good city of Goa) ? Thus even by 1391 
oa had been brought under the Vijayan^ar sway. Kumara 
Aampana, the son of Bukka 1, extended the frontieiu of the Vija- 
j-anagar empire in the south. He defeated the Sambuvaraya, the 
rj^r of the Padaividu kingdom, exterminated the Sidtanate of 
Madura further south, and added these territories to the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. In 1385 Virupak^, the son of Harihara n, 
co^uered the island of Ceylon and extended the empire over the 
^ e of South India.* After the conjiuest of these portions of 
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South India^ M^idura was made the Headquarters of a separate 
governorship; and the governor of this part of the empire came to 
be called * Lord of the Southetn Ocean ^. The first governor who 
appeared with that designation was L-ak kgmxa Dandanayaka who 
was the Prime Minisler of Deva Haya IL® An insciiption at 
Nagar in the Chingleput district credits Deva Raya with having 
levied tribute from Ceylon iiroi feoKdfl)^^ Nuniz definitely 

states that Deva Raya 11 levied tribute not only from Ceylon but 
also from CoulMo (Quilun)^ Puleacate (Pulicat), Peguu (Pegu), 
and Tenna^ary (Tentiasseriiii) J But the fortunes of the empire 
ebbed and flowed. When there were weak kings at the centre 
foreign rulers like the Gajapatis and the Bahmani Sultans made 
incursions into the Vijayanagar empire and took possession of big 
slices of it. During the period of the SMuvaSp the Gaiapatis 
conquered a portion of the modem Nellore districtp and Gahgaraja 
of Ummattur revolted. Hence Kp§nadeva Raya applied him¬ 
self to the task of reconquering many of the lost territories, 
Ummattur was brought under his sway. The Gajapati was 
defeated, and by the treaty concluded subsequently with bim the 
iiver Kj^a was made the boundary between the Vijayanagai 
dominions and the Gajapatj kingdom. Raicur^ the bone of con¬ 
tention between the Hindu kings of the south and the Bahmani 
Sullens of the north, wa^s taken, Ki^adeva Raya led an expedi¬ 
tion even to the distant Ceylon.® The empire thus reached its 
farthest limit under him. 

About the extent of the empire under Krsi^deve Rayat Paes 
says: **rhi5 kingdom of Narsymga has three hundred jirraos of 

coast each grao being a league, along the hill range (seira) . 

until you arrive at Ballagate and Gharamaodel (i.e., Colamaijd^l^) 
which belong to this kingdom ; and in breadth it is one hundred 
and sixty-four praos; each large grao measures two of our 
leagues, so that it has six hundred leagues of coast, and across it 
three hundred and forty eight leagues , . . across from Batacalla 
(Bhatkal) to the kingdom of Orya (Orissa)* 

‘^And this kingdom marched with all the territory of Ben¬ 
gal, and on the other side with the kingdom of Orya, which is to 
the east, and on the other side to the north, with the kingdom o£ 
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Dakhan, belongUifi to which an? the lands which the Ydallcao 
(Adil 5h^) has. 

Under Acyuta too the empire was held intact. The rebellion 
of Tumhicci NSj-akan of the 'Ilruvadi kingdom was put down. An 
inscription states that Acyuta took Ceylon.'^ Nunk states that the 
rulers of Cejdon, Pegu and Tenasserim paid tribute to the 
emperor.” But in the north he seems to have lost a -rmnlT por¬ 
tion of his empire. During the reign of Sadasiva, the extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire was greater than before. H^a Raja 
parted tribute at least from the Sultans of Bijapur and Golfco^ 
^ after the battle of Rak^as Taiigdi the Vijayanagar empire 
did not dwindle in extent, though it suffered a set back, 

in the heyday of its gloiy the Vijayanagar empire com¬ 
prised all India south of the river Kn^ria, But m the west coast 
th^. were some small kingdoms vriiich were Independent 
of Vi]ayMagar. Barbosa says that on account of the high moun- 
ains w *cli separated Malabar from the rnain territofy* the Vija^ 
yanagar sovereigns could not conquer them,” Thus Calicut was 
indeiwndent of Vijayanagar. and in 1510 after the repulse 
Of Albuquerque by the Zamorin of the place, Ki^adeva Raya 
as induced to attack Calicut, for the Portuguese and the 
J^onn were not very friendly.” Ahdur Razak too states that 
of Calicut was not a SLtboTd.inate of Vijayanagar, but 
1 it and dreaded it because of its power.” The inclu- 

pnnotA jNuniz as a tributary of Vijayanagar " cannot be 
^ prating anything except ordinaiy diplomatic rela- 
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The Vijayanagar kings paid great attention to the administra- 
arrangement of their vast empire. For purposes of 
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^cient administration they divided it into many provinces 
generally known as rajyos and sometimes vagttely as 
Even so early as in the days of Harihara I and Biikka, the divMoa's 
of the empire are mentioned in the inscriptions. On the eastern 
side of the empire was the Udayagiri rajya which included the 
present Nellore and Cuddapah districts.^® A little to its west was 
the Penugojida rajya.^^ To the south of it was the Cendragiri 
rajya.^® Adjoining it was the Padaividu kingdom which comprised 
portions of the modem North Arcot and Chingleput districts:.*^ 
The Tiruvadi rajyEi which mcludhd portions of the South Arcot, 
North Arcot and Salem districts lay to the south of the PadaivTdu 
kingdom.® Another divisiou in the Vijayanagar empire was the 
Muhivayi rajya which took its name from MulbagaL its head¬ 
quarters and was during the Vijayanagar period generally the 
Viceregal seat of the govemment of tho eldest son of the reigning 
king, ft included portions of the inodem districts of Kolar, 
Salnm, North Arcot and Chittore.^ Parts of the modem 
Shimoga and South Canara districts constituted what was called 
^ntalige 1 . 0 € 0.22 ^ little abo^'e this was the province of Araga 
with its capital at Candragutti or Gut^i and comprised a good 
portion of the modem districts of Shimoga and North Canara. 
The Tuluva country formed another province of the Vijayaaagnr 
empire, and had for its capital Mangalore.®® Though these were 
the main divisions of the empire in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, it Is likely a few more were added to them with the 
rapid expansion and consolidation of the empire. 

In their turn these provinces were divided into what we may 
call districts, taluks and vLDages. It is from the Inscriptions that 
we leam of such divisions ; but they refer to different divisions 
for different purposes, and since many of them are referred to 
in one and the same epigraph without any order or sequencci 
it is difficult to see what division is meant hy a particular name* 
The divudons that are referred to in the inscriptions are uttlanddu. 
fcoftoTR. pattaka^ visaya, nirvpti. venfhe, ircdii, irme^ khratnafatri. 
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«cAalam, P*ITWj aimbfldtii meloQtLra'm, oduodij and so on. An epi¬ 
graph mentions that a village, of Kunrattur, was in Perumbakka- 
sinnal in Tjrutkaljjkku^rapparru in Muganduma^u, a sub¬ 
division of Amur kdttam, a district of Padaividit rajya in Jayan- 
gapdacolamandalam,^* while another mentions a few villagef: in 
the Mudiyanur parru in the Valudilainhattuccavadi, a subdivision 
of Konikkai ktOTam, a district of Meykunravalanadu in Magadai- 
ma^dalam. Hie beginning of the inscription states that it was 
on the souttem bank of the river Pennar in the Tlruvadi rajyam 
In Mapdai mapdalam.® According to an inscription at Uppara- 
in the Cuddapah district, the Cennuri sune and the 
PotladnrU sune are said to have been included in Mulikanadu, a 
suM'^ion of Gandikota siine, which formed part of the Udaya- 
pn rajya.^ Here we see a sune within a sune. An inscription 
m the SidJaghatta taluk of the Kolar district states that the 

ih 4^-1 M in the Aramapa sthala was rituated in 

Kolala sime which was attached to the B§lur cava^^^ On 
e other hand the Kodamballi sime is said to have belonged to 
i-annapatpa in the Poysana iiad.®^ 


Hius the fact that these divisions are not mentioned in any 
order n^ssitates an examination of the question what each of 
em in ic^ted^ The first among such divisions which deserves 

mandnlam. A few of the mandaldms 
_ j ^ ^y^hgoqja^Iama n ^a laTn , Nigarilisolaman^alam, Tondai- 
tinl '4 IJ^gadaimandalam and Colaman^alam. Originally 

ic visions under the Colas, they continued to be so called 
nnl r T though they no longer constituted any regular 

was view of size, the mnq^jolam 

Vijayanagar 

1-li there are imeriptions which mention gervernors 

^ epigraph in the Vijayanagar 

a mand^ nj^tions a ruler or governor who wa.s in charge of 
^ ri^m^The mention of a particular district or place as having 
andoi?^ ^ m a particular maw^Jam was too conventional 
days* and political significance in the Vijayanagar 

ys, and in this connection it may be remarked that even in 
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the modem day i.n South India, these wiaitgbiflma are mentioned 
though they have absolutely no connection with the political divi¬ 
sions of the day» 

Next to the came the rdjya^ which was the biggest 

political division in the Vijayanagar empire. The division of thti 
empire into mjpoa depended more upon historical accidents and 
local £>ecul4arities than any deliberate and scientific principle 
followed by the government. The Fadaividu kmgdom which was 
taken from the ^^ambuvaraya hhiel was retained as a province 
by the Vijayanagar emperors. After the conquest of the 
Madura Sultanate^ Madura was made the headquarters of a new 
governorship. The Tiruvadi raiya which had grown out oi the 
ashes of the Cola empire was made a province. Such divi^oins 
which were formed on the basis of histoiical accidents could not 
have been of equal dimensions. When the rdi^ya was large in si 2 e 
or was of special importance owing to some reason or other, it was 
perhaps called a mahdtdiyii^ Candragiri^ Pad^vTdu and Araga 
were The mnhdrnjpct and rdjyn can be compared to 

the major and minor provinces into which British India at the 
present day is divided In the Kanarese districts a division called 
the pithxka (throne) appears to have existed. If a surmise is 
possible we can 5ay the rfljya was also known by that namcH®* 
It appears the number of within the empire varied from time 

to time. Some of ih^n seem to have been created as the exigencies 
of the administration required. Similarly some of them were 
reduced in importance. Thus for mstance Guttip which was ^ 
T&jya in the early years of Kr^araya^s reign^.^^ is mentioned as 
a sttbdlvisioni of Penugond^ rajya in A.D. 15(29.^ 

In the Tamil districts the rajya was in Its turn divided into 
districts called Jedtpems^ at times also known as 
But in certain parts of the empire above the fcii?^atn was a divlrion 
called a 'THq hotfam was divided into iwdtis which can 
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be compared to the modem taluks. Rural parts in such 
5eem to have been called patrws. But the exact connotation of the 
term is not clear, for tt seem^^ to have been used in different senses. 
According to an inacription at Tirumalai, the village of ^ambu-^ 
kulapperumy Agraharam or Eaiagainbliira eaturvedimangalam 
Was situated in MLiriJinahga|apaCTU in Maijdaikulanndu in PaJa^ 
kunrakottam in Jayahgon^asolaniajj^alamp^ while according to 
another epigraph a parUcular caturv^imahgalam is said to have 
been situated in a which ’was in a pami or district that formed 
a division of a kotpim in. the same Jayang m^datj AT ^Tn an ^a1 am .35 
Thus^ according to one inscription^ below a the division of 

a there was one division called the pa^T^j ’while according 

to another the parrit was a division bigger than a nd^ii and smaller 
than a kottam. Itis inconsistency in the order of these divisions 
makes us suspect if by the term pftjrti any political division was 
meant, Parru may simply mean a rural area or a portion of a 
particular area which might have been made up of many villages. 

The were divided into aifiibadiTt mel^garams or units of 

fifty villages. Every such ’unit had a chief village ; for example 
V^udiiambattu-usvadi was the chief place in a division of fifty 
villages M Below this came the agat^ms or mnngetJa™ which 
constituted smaller administrative units. Tq each of these units 
were attached a few villages which were called pU^gai in me Tamil 
districts. 

A large number of villages in the Tamil districts ar^ known 
by the name taniyur. Kaveripakkam, otherwise known as 
Vikrama^lacaturvedhnaigalam, in the present North Arcot 
district, was a tatdtrilr in the Paduvur kottam.®^ Tixuvamattur in 
the South Arcot district was a farnyar in the Vavalur nadu^® while 
Uttaramerur alias Hajendra^lacaturvedimahgahim was a taniyur 
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in the Kaliyur koftam of the Ton^aiman^alam. THq cTEact m^Hning 
of the term is hard to Qnd. It seems to have been an Independeot 
administrative luut for political putiiosoEt and it^ flatus must have 
been at least equal to that of any large subdivision in the empire, 
^[hat such could have been the positicn of the fanli/iir in those days 
is not difficult to comprehend when we see for instance in the 
modem day that a city like hlhdras has got an independent status 
at least equal to that of a district on account of its population and 
importance^ The caHti/iIr might have had a local treasury and can 
be compared to a modem kaspd. 

Turning to the Karnataka districts we get rgiereiice to a larger 
number of subdivisions of the empire. We find new names denot¬ 
ing new divisions. As in the Tamil districts, there were TTHjj/tis in 
the Karnutaka districts+ Sometimes they were called pfthfkcis or 
thrones. Accoiding to an inscription in the Sidlaghatta taluk of 
the KoIot district there was one ^dali pithika which included the 
Mukkunda venthe.® 

The next important division was the he variously known 
as m^Q;ya and It seems to have taken the place of the 

kd^m of the Tamil inscriptions. These districts were divided 
into iimes. For instance Tekkallapadu is said to have been in the 
Addahka-sime of the Kamma visaya.*^ 

Next to the iime came the sthala which was made up of a few 
villages. A record of AJ>. 1589 in the HirryOr taluk of the Chital' 
drug district mentions a few &thalas and the number of vxUages 
each of them contained. The following is the list given in it; ^ 


Hiriyur 

sthala 53 villages 

Lakkihalh 

sthala 

7 villai 

Begganadu 

„ 11 

ij 

Basapattana 

ft 

M « 

Ho^r 

« 21 

ft 

Aralihallj 

If 

3 ., 

Gavudanahnl|i 

« 10 

It 

Tavanidhihalli 

IT 

12 „ 

Kurubarahalli 


n 

Bukkapattana 

Ikkanur 

It 

tP 

26 „ 

11 „ 
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Thus there does not seem to have been any definite rule regarding 
the number of villages that should be in a sthahi. Some inscriptiona 
motion a atliulo and a sime of the same name. An epigraph in the 
Dod Ballapur^taluk of the Bangalore district mentions for instance 
the Tippur 4ime and the Tippur sthahi« Here it would appear 
that Tippur not only lent its name to a bigger administrative 
division but also to a smaUer one, as in the modem day Chingleput 
npt only constitutes a dlsb-iet but also a taluk, a smaller unit. 
It appears that the came to be called later by the name 

sttflimnt or Under the Aravl.^u rulers there appears 

another division called the hobaii which was made up of a few 

vrilflges ; and perhaps this was a division that took the place of the 
and the 

In certain parts of the Kanarese districts a dlinsion called the 
kampaTia took the place of the sthala. Where such a division was 
made the province was divided into eighteen districts or fcampnruis 
as m the case of the GoariHut^i (Candragiri) kingdom.*® 

The sihatas seem to have been subdivided into Tiadukas and 
mhtos or vanitas or wantyos. The Dalaray Agraharam plates men^ 
tion that Gangavarapalti was induded in the Hastinavati valita 
and was situated in the Neduhguk n^duka in the Alahgula sthala 
Which belonged to the Dharapura vantya." But this iirder is 
revemed In a few cases. According to an inscription Kurugodhsime 
was a subdivision of the Muganadu venthe which was a part of 
HastmavaU valita,** The reason for this change of order is hard to 

; and hence the difficulty in Ending out the exact nature of the 
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We meet with a few other names of divisions in the empire. 
The mcgai[ii or the puntinpgairii was one. We hear for instanee of 
the S^tallge magam m the Araga kingdom.^ But it appears to 
be a general term and carries no special significance with it; the 
estate given to an amara nmyaka could have been called an nmarn 
tndpani^ Another division seems to have been known by the naine 
of An inscription at Eayacota in the Cuddapah district 

mentions the marjavedas of Penugonda and UdayagirL*® Mdrjft- 
vddet is an abridged form of a district comprising 

the whole of the present Rayalasima. The name of the district 
survived. In Vijayanagar times> the territory included in the old 
iTuihardjanddi fell imder two rdiyas. Penugoiida and Udayagiri; 
hence they are occasionally referred to as Fenugoij^Ja marjavSdi 
and Udayagiri m^javadi- The term klKiruatct indicated another 
division. Lilders thinks that it was the name of a market town.^ 

In certain places military and police considerations were takei 
into account in making the divisions of the empire. A strong fort 
for iii$t$;iice was made the nucleus of a division. It had some terri¬ 
tory attached to if^ was presided over by a and 

the territory under him constituted a division for political purposes. 
In the Bangalore taluk, for instance^ we have reference to the king¬ 
dom of the Kand^ur durga.^ Then again we hear of the Udaya- 
giri durgam to which a few villages were attached.^ The^ were 
perhaps analogous to the padaipparmj or cantonmentSv 

In the inscriptions there occurs the term edmdi. The term 
literally means a “ hall" or an office. To the cdva4i a number of 
villages vrere attached, and at times even and ifmes were 

attached to it. For esample^ the Tlmmasamudra village was attach¬ 
ed to Teppada Niganna*s Ga4i Tmisivamattur sthala 

belonged to the Kolihi cavadi ® An mscription dated A.D. 142&-9 
mentions Sunepuhanalur in the Melmuri of Malanadu as a sub- 
chvision of the HJjarujasolanadu which belonged to the Tiruccirip- 
palli rajya or cSvadL^ 
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In the Inscriptions from the Mysore State, we find mention of 
a few territonal divisions as the 


Gahgavadi 

Banavasi 

Kalasa 

Smtalige 


96,000 

12,000 

3,000 or 1,000 

1,000 


and some others. It is difficult to find out the meaning of these 
numerical appellations. There were no administrative subdivisions 
of this type during Vijayanagar times. They were survivals of the 
past. Their mention in the Vijayanagar inscriptions must be 
attributed to the conservatism of the people. 


Section’ HI 


ProutnHfll Orgfflftisiition 

1. Prouincia! Gowemoirs! 'Rie part of the empire directly 
^der the imperial sway was divided into provinces over each of 
™ich there was appointed a viceroy. Members of the ipyal family 
generally appointed as the governors of these provinces, 
u^g the time of Harihara I, Marappa was the ruler of the 
Pf^vince of Araga with its capital at Candragufti." Kampana I was 
the ruler of the Udayagiri rajya.® Kampana. the son of Buika, 
ruling over the Muluvfigil kingdom (Mulbagal) ^ Virupafcsa, 
e son of Harihara II, is said to have been in charge of the Tundira, 
^ o_a and Pa^ya countries and even conquered Ceylon,* while 
brother Deva Raya was the govemor of Udayagiri before he 
throne,«i He was succeeded by his son Rama- 
W ? who is said to have subjugated hostile kings and 

oy B skill vanquished the Mussalmans.® Vira Vijaya Riya 
son of Deva Raya, was ruling lie Miduvagil kingdom.® 
When he became the emperor he was succeeded by his 
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Srigiri in the viceroyaltyThis practice of appointing princes of 
the royal house as viceroys of the provinces was followed even by 
the Aravi^u kings, Tirumala appointed his son Sri Hahga 11 as the 
viceroy of the home province^ Peniikonda. Formerly he had served 
n$ the viceroy of the Udayagiri rSjya wherefrom he conquered 
KnndavidUp Vinikondapum and other forts.®^ Ramap another son 
of the emperor Tininiala, was the viceroy over the Seringa- 
potom country.^ Venkata E, the fourth son of Tirumalap was 
governing the Tamil country with his headquarters at Candra- 
giri with many feudatories under him ^ The praertice of the 
Saluvas and the Tul^vas appears^ however, to have been different. 
They did not appoint royal princes as governors of proidnces for 
which two explanations are possible, Th^ membens of the royal 
family at a particular time were only a few, for Sajuva Narasimha 
had only two sons while Narasa N-^akq had four. Even among 
these there was great rivalry and palace intrigue, and hence the 
ruling emperor did not trust the other members of the royal family 
with the governorships. The princes of the first Vijayanagar 
djmBsty who were sent out as rulers of provinces assumed the title 
of Odeya or (in Tamil) . 

« 

But where it was thought de^rable that some eminenl officer 
with wide experience could fill the post with credit and to the ad¬ 
vantage of the central government^ such on officer was appointed 
as governor of the province. The governors thus appointed were 
generally known as the In their coustltutiona] 

status and in their relations with the imperial house, their position 
appears to have been similar to that of the princes who served as 
provincial viceroys. 

The governors of the provinces of the empire enjoyed some 
sort of local autonomy within their iurisdiction. They held their 
own courts, had their own officers, maintained their av.Ti armies 
and ruled their territories without being interfered with by the 
central authority so long as they regularly dischargEd their obliga* 
tions to the imperial sovereign These provnurial governors, if 
they were members of the royal family, assumed the imperial 
titles belonging to their respective dynasties. In a few cases sue- 
cession was hereditary in their families. Kampana 1, the brother 
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of Harihara I, who was the lord of the Udayagiti rajya, was on his 
death succeeded to the governor's throne by his san Sahgama O, 
and in his capacity as the viceroy of the Udayagiri province, he 
m^e the Bitragunta granL® These governors, whether they were 
princes of the royal blood or imperial officers who were assigned 
provinces for governing, were transferred from onn province to 
another as exigencies demanded. Virupa^ or Virupik^a I. a 
wn of Bukka, was the governor of the Araga province. We have a 
few insdripLions of his belonging to the years 1362^ 1367 and 1379.*^ 
In one inscription he is caUed Uddagiri Virupaima or Udayagiri 
Vinip^a which indicates that he was formerly the viceroy over 
the Udayagiri rijya.™ Lakkaipja Dmjdanayaka for instance was 
e pvemor of the Mulhagal and Te^J provinces in 1430,7* 
continued there for two years’^ after which he was transferred to 
toe Jundira province over which he ruled till about 1440 with the 
htle Lord of the Southern Ocean’. In A.D. 143S we see him 
maKmg a grant from the Tiruppattur taluk of the Ramnad district 
to IMO we see him in the B^uru rajya which shows that he was 
jtonsferred to that province about that time « Later he seems to 
^ tT-ansferred again to the Madura province over which he 
d with the title "Lord of the Southern Ocean.”’s* However 

for^t 4 f ““ ® gwemorship, 

on governor but also 

Virupanna for instance was 
Lakkflim j province for nearly eighteen years,*6 while 

^ provinces 

f^erally the governors appear to have been appointed 1^ the 
^trin ^ ministers. Thus when Madhava- 

Harihar^I n d Banavase province, died in 1391, 

to the ^ toinisters as to who could be sent 

he Banavase province to succeed the deceased governor, and 
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fiimlly dEcided Uiat one NaraliaiiDiantriii, a disciple of Vidya- 
sankara, must be jsent ^ tbe governor of the province.^ 

Tte order conveying these appointments bore the royal seal. 
A Kanarese inscription of Maharaya of AJ^. 1465-6^ 

refers tp one Ramaeandra Dapi>ayaka, the Mo/idprad/idmt of the 
kingt as administering the kingdom imder royal scalJ® The gpv- 
eraors had their own Councils which were probably modelled on 
that of the emperor^ From Ibe inscriptions of the period we may 
surmise that these Councils consisted of the PradJidnij^® the oE(ji 
(secretary) the Dakray or the as he was called in 

a few ioseriptlonSf®^ the treaaurer+^ the Sa'irianiddhikdTif^ and a few 
others. In all probability these tninistoTS were chosen and appoint¬ 
ed by the respective governors themselvcsp with the approval of 
the imperial authority. A few of these ministers rose to be veiy 
able administrators. Mhdh&vamantrin, the minister of MarappSp was 
very efficient, and was to M^appa what Bhargava was to SahtaraK 
and he was “a pilot^" to his lord ^'floating in the ocoan of the 
kingdom Similarly Sdmsppa Dand ana y nlcji and Gnpajjj^ 
Udaiyar were two outstanding personalities that helped Kumara 
Kampala in his arduous task of bringing South India up to Madura 
under the Vifnyanagar rule. 

The provincial viceroys were given the right to issue their own 
coins independently of the central government. Cmsar Frederick 
was very much struck by this system and he remarks : “ When 
we came into a new governor's territoiy as every day we didt 
although they were ail tributarie to the king of Bizeneger, yet 
everyone of them stamped a small coyne of copper, so that the 
money we look this day would not serve the next day.”®^ Inscrip- 
tional evidence coTToborates this statement of the foreign observer. 
A few pfldjFdnM were issued from the provincial seats of Barakur 
and Maiigalur; and Krishna ^astri concluded from this fact that 
the provincial viceroys were empowered to issue coins in their own 
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names.^ Similarly we have evidence of l^akka^a Da^anayaka, 
the viceroy under Deva Kaya 11, issuing coins in his own name. A 
copper coin of hia has an elephant on the reverse and a letter * L ^ 
above k, and the obverse bears the legend ^mwna^ * daihB.ya\ 
^Jcaru* which probably stands for the name of Laksmajiiia Dan^- 
niiyaka.®^ The provincial governors themselves had the power to 
grant to private individuals the right of issuing coins and o^vning 
private mints (taiiJca).®® The governors enjoyed the right to im¬ 
pose new taxes or remit old ones. Since they were generally held 
responsible only for a fixed conlribution of money to the imperial 
house they were not interfered with in the minuter details of the 
incidence of taxation and the manner of collection of the taxes^ 
Cikka f^ainpa^a CJdaiyar gave a charter to the officials fl^id 
Kaikkojas of Ha^talakote making certain regulations with regard to 
the payment of taxes and remitting the fines imposed on the 
Kaikkojas.^ But it appears that the provincial mlnisteis could not 
make grants or remit or impose taxes except with the 
permission of the governor of the province. Thus Vittappar* an 
officer imder Vlra Kampana Udaiyar, made a gift of the village 
of Madambakkam to the local temple after getting the sanctiot) 
of the governor.^ But there are a few inscriptions which indicate 
that certain officers of government remitted the taxes without get- 
tmg the necessary permission from the governor. Goppanadgab an 
^eer undw Kampala Udaiy^^ remitted the taxes on the lani of 
hiottuhgasolatiallur alios Brahmisvara which was a unit village,®^ 
The MahdpradMm Somappa U^laiyar and the treasurer Vittapp^y- 
the two offiners under the same Kampana, bsued an order to 
Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad to assign cer- 
^in duties imposed in kind on all the articles that passed through hia 
d^stoict for the benefit of the Vi^^u temple at Kumari.® But from 
the above two cases it would appear that these officers made the 
^ants not by any inherent right they enjoyed by virtue of the office 
t^y held under the government, but they were themselves ki 
charge of certain districts under the provincial government, the 
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income from which were assigned to them by the provincial gov- 
etuor as remuneratioii for the ofEiDe they hdd under him. It was 
in the capacity of district chiefs that the ministers of the provinciai 
governors remitted taxes or made gifta independently. Their 
grants, unless they were made with the permission of the governor, 
could not have applied to the whole province. The benefit of such 
grants was restricted to the district which they held luider the 
provincial governor. 

However, whenever the people were oppressed by the pro- 
vincinl viceroys, the imperial government interfered on behalf of 
the people. Before the lime of Deva Raya 11, for instance, the 
ministers bad been taking presents by force from all ryots be- 
longmg to both the Iljght hand and Xicft Read classes at the com* 
meneemenl of each reign. In consequence of this all the ryots were 
harassed and hence they migrated to other places. Worship and 
festivals ceased in temples; the country was stricken with disease; 
the few people that remained either died or suffered. The king 
therefore interfered and prohibited such extortion.® Thus the iin- 
permJ government interfered with the loeal governments when 
there was mal-administration or oppression on the pari of the local 
governors, Here it is said that the ministers oppressed the people. 
We have to take that the term ministers means officers for the 
ministers of the Imperial Council were generally provincial gover¬ 
nors as well. 

Him i K says that the provincial governors had tc pay the king 
their revenues as fixed by him annually during the first nine days 
of the month ^ September.^* Wbat this means we have seen in 
an earher section, where it has been suggested that though remit¬ 
tances were made every month, the assessment was made in Sep- 

The provincial governors were also made responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order within their jurisdiction; whenever 
the property of their subjects: was stolen, they were l^und to catch 
the thief and restore the stolen property to the owner. Otherwise 
they were severely punished by the king.^ 
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The govemors were entitled to certain honours. They were 
allowed to use litters and palanquins, as Is indicated by the evidence 
of Nuniz.si The inscriptions of the period also refer to a few of the 
honaurs which they received from the king, A record in the 
CJoribidnur taluk of the Kolar district says that the Vijayanagar 
emperor (MalLkarjuna ?) conferred on a few of his feudatories the 
following honours : harso. umbrella, odnmra, bhtimipende and three 
fioiodah elephants,®® Similarly Naudela Appa, the governor of 
Koijdavidu, was given the right to use a palanquin and two 
eeurts,® 

A few of the governors of provinces were appointed to some 
important posts in the imperial service. Some of the ministers of 
the king are said to have been the governors over some province or 
other. For instance Madhava mantri, the minister of Bukka I 
(formerly the minister of Marappa while he was the viceroy over 
the Kadamha country and the Sana vase 12,000), " accepted the 
government (of the province) as far as the Western Ocean,’''™ by 
order of Vira Bukka Bhupati. From an inscription in the Tlrtha- 
halll taluk of the Shimoga district which mentions that Mndhava* 
mantri, the house-minister of Harihara n, was the governor of the 
western parts including Araga of the Vijayan^ar dominions, we 
arc led to infer that he was ruling that province up to 1S84, the 
date of the inscription.’*’ Naganna Dandanayaka, the Mahdprii* 
iflTici of Deva Raya I, was the governor of the Muluvagil king¬ 
dom,’® Lakkan^ Dandanayaka, the Prime Minister of Ddva 
Raya H, served as a governor in various provinces. About 1430 he 
Was the governor of the Mtilbagal and the Tekal provinces.’® Later 
^ was the governor of the southern part of the empire and was 
known by the designation “ Lord of the Southern Ocean Tim- 
^aijna Dan^nayaka, the Mahnprodhoni of Mallikarjuna Raya, was 
the governor of the Niganiahgila division of the empire.’*® S^uva 
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Timma, the Prime Minister of Krsi^deva Saya, was made the 
governor of Kcsnd^vTdu after its capture.^** Kondamarasayya, the 
E£y{i^am of the king, was the governor of Udayagiri.^*^^ Salva- 
nayQue of NunlK known to the inscziptions as SMuva Vira Nara- 
siniha Naj^ka or Saluva DandauAyaka was for some time niUng 
over the Tinivadi rajya and aecording to the account of Nimiz he 
was the lord of Charemaodeh Negapat^, Tanjore, Bhuvana- 
glri^ Devipatnam, Tirukoil (Timkkoyiiur) Kayal and other territo¬ 
ries horderiog on Ceylon-™ Thus Instances can "be multiplied to 
show that some of the imperial officers were also provincial gov¬ 
ernors j and they governed their provinces through their deputleSi 
who were called Kar^alccrfas. 


Niiniz gives the following account of a few provincial gover¬ 
nors, their income and their miHtary and financial ohligatlons to the 
imperial government: 


Nbtjw of thtf CouerMT, 

Ineotne 
in PtirdaQW 
of £roTd. 

MlHcorv 

CDtifrihutitm, 

FinmwHo! Coi»- 
frCbufkm. 

Salvanayqoe, ihe Prime 
Minister of Acyut& Ht^rg 

iijmm 

30,000 taot 

3,000 hoTffi 

30 elephsats 

m 

Aj^pm^catimopa. lord of 
Udayagiri, etc. 

SOD,000 

S.OOO foot 

1,500 hqrge 

40 clephaata 

3/8 

Gapimayque, lord of Roeyl 

600,000 

20.000 foot 

2,500 horde 

20 elephcuitfi 

1/4 

Lepanoyque, lord of Vln^a- 

por. 

300,OOC 

30,000 foot 

1+200 horsn 

2S elephants 

4/15 

Narvaro, Jonl of OsAtsgBim 

400,000 

12,000 foot 

BOO hone 

20 elephants 

m 

Ciiutp^iiaytiue, lord of the 
land cif Calay 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

BOO harw 

1/3 
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^ame o# the Couemarn 

fncoma 
in Pardaos 
of jroW. 

Miliinr!/ 

ContribHlioft, 

Fina'ncuil Con- 
trxhutkni. 

CHsnBpDDDyqua^ lovi of 

Acsel 

20.000 

700 foot 

500 horse 

7/30 

Bajapanayqu^^ lord of BmUhI 

aOOpOOD 

10,000 foot 

600 hoTGe 

I5 elaphauts 

1/30 

Malldpanayi^qe, lord of the 
country of Avaly, etc. 

15,000 

6,000 foot 
■400 borae 

1/3 

AdHfponayquep lard of the 
country of gatu 

300,000 

^,000 foot 

800 horaa 

30 alapbauts 

2/15 

Bujapanuyquo. lord pf 
Mtirndogucl 

^00,000 

10,000 loot 
l^ODO hcirse 

50 elephants 

S/81W 


Though we get these valuable details with regard to the con¬ 
tributions demanded of some of the provincial governors by Acyuta 
^ya. we are not able to see the exact principle on which th<» ia^ 
demands were made from them. An examination of the contribu¬ 
tions demanded of the few governors above referred to shows that 
they differed widely. Adapanayque, who got an income of 30Q,000 
pordttoa. was expected to maintain for the imperial house a 
certain proportion of foot, horse and elephants and contri¬ 
bute 2/15 of bis income, while Lepanayque who got the same in- 
^mc was not only required to maintain a larger proportion of foot, 
horse and an almost equal number of elephants but also to contri¬ 
bute 4/15 of his income to the imperial treasury. However one ex¬ 
planation is possible for such enormous disproportions. Since many 
of the governors of provinces held some office with the government, 
the demand made from them must be such as would leave for 
n certain amount of money after meeting their obligations to the 
government which would be the pay for their services to the 
g^ernment. Adapanayque for instance was the chief counsellor of 
the king, while Lepanayque held no such office under the govern¬ 
ment In such a case the larger demand made by the state from 
^ latter was quite legitimate, for even after paying the fixed mn- 
tnbution there was still left something for him towards his lemu- 
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nemtion as governor. But Adapanayque was an officer at the im¬ 
perial headquarters^ and besides he was the governor of a provincBi 
If he had attended to his oflice work at the capital, he could not have 
ruled his province himself but only by his deputy in which case he 
must have paid him. Thus he had two ftmctions to discharge. 
Though he was a^gned a province the mcome from which he was 
to enjoy alter making his contributions to the central government^ 
yet since he had to govern it only through his deputy whom he had 
to pay, some concession had to be shown to him in the matter of his 
contribution to tho imperial house. Thus there was bound to 
be some difference between the demands made by the govenunent 
from a provincial governor who had no office at the capital and from 
one who held such office^ 

These governors including those that held some oEBce at the 
imperial headquarters, each maintained an agent at the capilal. 
This officer is called by Nuniz * Secretary ^ He says that the 
'Secretary* was always at the court and that he kept his master in¬ 
formed of what was taking place in the palnoe^ for nothing took 
place there of which they did not soon know.'*^ 

A few words may be said here about the mffuence of certain 
families over the royal house. A few of the provincial governors 
who held some office or other with the imperial govemmctit often 
wielded great influence over the royal house which at times had 
certain serious consequences. The Sangama brothers who were 
themselves influential feudatories under the Ho 57 salas, gradually 
rose to power and pfssitiqn and finally overthrew the royal house 
to their own advantage. Under the weak rulers, MaHlkarjima and 
Virupak^, Saluva Narasimha developed his ambition of usurping 
all royal authority, and finally achieved his object by making him¬ 
self the founder of tho second line of the Vijayanagar emperars- 
Dudng the rule of his weak son Immadi Narasimha, Narusa Niyaka 
Tcsae to a position of eminence and power, and finally his son was 
able to see through a bloodless revolutionat Vijayanagar. The 
influence and power of the Sakka brothers during the reign of 
Aej-^uta RSya, were responsible for the many palace intrigues at the 
Vijayanagar capital. The influence melded by Kama Haja and his 
brothers at the court of Sadosiva is too weU known to need re¬ 
capitulation here. TTie meffictent Sad^^va was a poor prisoner 
in the hands of Rama Eaja and was shown to the public only once 
in a year. During the period nf his power, Hama Raja dominated 
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the poUtio^ of Vljayanagar and mode his M uhamma dan neighbouifs 
Oil the north prostrate before him. However it must be said tha t 
the governors could ^lot U-ilie with strong kings^ Sajuva Timma 
in spite of his ability and power was kept under great check by 
Krs^adeva Haya. On the mere suspicion of his complicity in the 
murder of his son Tirnmalap he was hiindedj and ImprisoDcd and 
his family also was ruined. Thus under strong kings they were 
submissive; hut under weak ones they rose to great power, 
influence and eminence. 

2. The Nayaiihata System : Another important feature of the 
Vijayanagar provincial orgcmisation was the ^Edi;aii.ka.ra system. 
According to this system the king was considered to be the owner 
of the soil and he distributed the lands to his dependents. In 
mediaeval India services to the rttling sovereign were rewarded 
by the grant of territories. Thus when a northerner imposed hie 
rule over the southerner, he had to arm himself with a body of 
people who were ever ready to serve him in his wars, and for this 
they were granted lands. Those who held land from the king were 
called jiiyakas though the term was later used to denote a variety 
of oflices and castes. They ruled over their territories with great 
freedom. In return for the grant of teiritory that was made 
to them they bad two functions to discharge. Firstly they had to 
pay a fixed annual financial contribution to the imperial exchequer 
which, according to the account of Nuniz, was generally half of 
^eiT revenue. Secondly ttiey were required to maintain for the 
king a sufficient number of troops^ and serve him in his wars. 
About Acyuta Haya and his Khdyakas Nuniz says: “ This 

Cifamo has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
mhged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers* that Is six hundred 
thoi^d men, and Lwenty-four thousand horse, which the same 
nobles ere obliged to have. These nohtes are like renters who hold 
the land from the King, and besides keeping all these people 
mey have to pay their cost ; they also pay him every year sixty 
iakU of rents as royal dues. The lands they say yield a hundred 
and twenty hkh& of which they s^y they must pay sixty to the 
and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expen^ of the elephants which they are obliged to mamtain” 
^aes also gives the same details. It was the king that fixed the 
number of troops and the amount of money each of these Mynkas 
^as to keep, and they were generally in proportion to the revenue 
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derived-^^® They were the guardlmi^ of the peace within their 
jurisdiction^ and were held responsible for the detection of crimes 
^ well; they were bound to make good any lojaS in their tespeclive 
territorieSp^*^ On certain ceremonial occasions like the birth of 
a son or daughter to the kingj or his annual birthday^ these nobles 
offered him * great presents of money and jeweb of In 

addition to these they were expected to make great gifts of money 
to the king on the new year day. Pass says: is even said 

that they give on that day to the king in money a niillion and five 
hundred thousand gold According to Nuniz the nobler 

$ent food to him every day to his house, namely, rice^ wheatp meat 
and fowls with all other necessary things.^^® 

Failure to conform to these obligations was liable to be 
punished. Nuuiz says that the estates of these ndyukas would 
be confiscated and themselves severely punished if they did 
not maintain the fuU number of soldiers or pay trihute according 
to their obligations.^^ Barbosa also observes that when the king 
found any great lord or relation guilty of any crime, he sent for 
him immediately and if he failed to give a just excuse for his 
fault he chastised him in words as thoroughly as he deserved and 
took from him half of his revenues. Then he was inunediately 
ordered to be Etrix>ped and stretched on the ground and given 
a severe beating; and if he happened to be a near relative of the 
king, &e king heat him with his own hand and after be had been 
punished he was ordered to be taken in hig palanquin *" very 
honourably with the music and rejoicing to his own house 
But the a dminis tration of corporal punishment is not mentioned 
hy any other writer. Hence it appears to be as Dames remarks an 
improbable sioxyP^ 

Duarte Harhosa while describing the Vijayanagar empire says * 
"All these villages and hamlets axe inhabited by Heathen, 
among whom dwell a few Moors. Many places here belong to the 
Lords who hold them from the K i n g of Narsyngua, who in his 
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own town keeps his governors and collectors of his rents and 
duties.” ^ Thia statement of the traveller shows that there were 
two types of provinces one of which was held by the * lords ’ from 
the king (on the feudal basis) and the other was directly governed 
by the king Ihroiigh his governors or agents. These two types of 
provincial officers were the Tidyaka^ and governors of our 
classification. 

The constitutional position of the imyaka appears to have been 
different from that of a governor of a provincOp though both of them 
had a few similar obligations to be fulfilled. (1) While the 
governor was the king’s represenbaUve in a province and ruled it 
on behalf of the king, the ndyaka was only a military vassal. It was 
more to enable him to meet his Bnancial and military obligations 
that he was assigned a district. (2) The nayaka enjoyed a com¬ 
paratively greater freedom in his territory. The mtemal adminis¬ 
tration of his district docs not appear to have been interfered with 
by the king. It seems that the ndyaka was not subject to transfer 
from one district to another. It was not unusual, however, for a 
ndyaka to be removed from a particular district assigned to him. 
But in Bucb cases the reason for his removal was evidently 
bis failure to fulfil his obligations or the desire of the king to provide 
for another of his favourites. Sut the transfer or removal of a 
governor appears to have been due to admiuLstrative necessities. 
(3) The nfiyaJftt had onerous responsibilities. The reaponsihle work 
of the clearance of forests, introduction of agriculture, and the 
spread of civilization were a few of the more important works en- 
to and done by the nayakos, (4> The governors were 
Zkin^flaynkes and were invariably Brahmans, 
t&l '^e nayofcaskip which was in the initial stages personal became 
hereditary in course of time when the kings at the centre became 
Weak and effeminate. 


The vAyakas maintained two seta of officers at the imperial 
cadquartere. <^e of them appears to have been an officer in 
ge (rf the milit^ q£ his lord stationed at the capital. Nimiz 
^ ® particular group of ftdyakos who were never suffered 

o settle thei^lves in cities or towns lest they should he beyond 

wrong m his statement, especially in view of the 
arks of Paes who, desoribing a group o£ nobles in the days 
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of K|s^deva Raya says: These captains are the nobles of tie 
kingdom ; they are lords and they hold the cityj and the towns 
and villages of the kingdom.’^ Evidently Kuniz confuses between 
the :ridyiik:as who were ruling their territorieSp and their military 
agents at the capital who were not allowed to go home since they 
served 4S the agents and hostages of their respective lords. We 
have no evidence to show that these nobles at the imperial coiut 
guarded the bastions of the palace as the Pu^iyugdrs under the 
Madura Nayaks did at Madura. But we may not be wrong if we 
assume that they did sp as the provincial organisation in the 
Vjjayanagar empire was only a smaller replica of the imperial 
organiaation. 

The other officer the ndydlcii kept at the imperial court was the 
stlLdndjxiti or civil agent who represented the interests of his master 
at the capital. Numz gives an account of that officer in the 
following terms: The captains and lords of thk kingdom of 
Bisnaga well those who are at Court as those who are away from 
it, have each one his secretary who goes to the palace in ortler to 
write to him and let him know what the king is doing; and they 
manage so that nothing takes place of which they do not soon knoWn 
and day and night they are always in the palace,*^ ^ Thus accord¬ 
ing to the Bai/anacnkatnu, Vi^anatha Nayoka of Madura had an 
agent, stMndpati, at Vi^ayanagar, and it was he that wrote the 
RoyctuacnJaimu giving an account of the reign of K^adeva Raya^ 
From the account of Nuni^ it appears that the provincial governors 
who held some office at the imperial court and hence had to remain 
at the capital had also their “ secretaries at the palace of the king 
to represent the interests of their masters. 

In Some important respects the nayankara system in the 
Vljayanagar days reminds us of the feudal organisation in mediae¬ 
val Europe. But the analogy is limited to a few respects only* 
in the nayankurti. system the feudal principle had not developed to 
the extent to which it had done in Europe. 

Feudalism can bo described “ os a complete organizatioii of 
society through the medium of land lienure, in which from the king 
down to the lowest landowner all are hound together by the obliga¬ 
tion of service and defence ; the lord to protect his vassal the 
vassal to do service to bis lord ; the defence and service being based 
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om and ticgiilaied by the nature and eittent of the land hdd by the 
one or the other. In those ^tes which have reached the territorifll 
stage of developmqntp the rights of defence and service are supple¬ 
mented by the right of jurisdiction. The lord judges or defends 
his vassal ; the vassal does suit as well as service to his lord. In 
states in which feudal government has reached its utmost growth, 
the poliLical, finanelab judicial^ every branch of public administra¬ 
tion is regulated :as a mere shadow of a name^*’ Thus feudalism 
had two aspects ; one was the political and the other the econpinic. 
According to the former the tenant ruled his territories, enjoyed 
certain powers, and in return was bound to serve the lord; in his 
turn the lord was expected to protect his vassal- The economic 
aspect of feudalism consisted in the fact that the vassal's portion 
and power were closely related to the extent of fand he held. 

According to the ndparifciim system also we find that the king 
was the ultimate owner of the soil. SuniE says: All the land 
belongs to the King and from his hand the captains hold it * * 

they have no land of their own for the kingdom belongs entirely 
tp the KingJ^^^ Trtie ndyokas, like the feudal tenants of mediaeval 
Europe^ held the lands immediately or mediately of the king in 
return for a fixed annual financial contribution and the maintenance 
of a fixed military contingent. They too gave their lands to minor 
tenants on terms similar to those on which they held their lands 
hT)m the king- This was analogouis to the process of sub-infeuda** 
tion in Uurope. 

But m certain other respects the Vijaynnagar Tidi/oifikam system 
differed from its European parallel. Firstly in the manner in 
which it was brought into existence : European feudafi^ was the 
Insult of two sets of forces—^the process of commendation where the 
individual small landowner to ensure his own safety commended 
himself to a lord, gave his lands to him, and received them hack 
^ a fief in return for service on his part on the promise of protec¬ 
tion by the lord, and the process of benefidum according to which 
the lord granted lands to the tenant in return for certain specific 
services to be rendered | but the nayankara system was the result 
of the deliberate policy of the tdogs in assigning territories to the 
in return for military service and a fixed financial c?onW- 

hution. 
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Secondly the political element which was predominant in the 
Europeati feudalism was lacking in the TidyaHkaTa system. The 
tenure naf the Vijayanagar nayaka who held his land of the king 
was mare in the nature of a military fief and was known as the 
anutram tenure. Further the Vijayanagar kings were more ready 
to charge theh rtnyokas with onerous responsibilities and duties 
than prepared to safeguard their interests. As Nuniz says they 
were liable to be ruined and their property taken away if they did 
not meet their obligations at the proper time.^®'' But in feudal 
Europe “ tenancy at wiil grew into tenancy for life which in its 
tuTTi into 9[ h^rilagis holdiDg.^* 

Another point tliat deserves to be noted is the feet th^ while 
in medfeeval hMrope the wliole society was chained together by 
the link of land tenure, in the Vijayanagar days the ifrEya^hkara 
astern linked together only a certain section of the population. The 
gradual expansion of the principle of sub^mfeudation did not reach 
such a high degree of perfection in India as it did m Europe, 
Further the feudal principle was not applied in India to aU offices as 
it was done in Europe, for In that continent even justice became 
feudalised. These considerations show that the Vljayanagar 
ndyaiikaTa system fell far short of a completely feudal organisation. 

It may not be out of place here to examine the merits and 
defects of the nEyankata system. Large? tracts of land till then 
covered with thick forests and rocky hills were occupied by the 
enterprising udi/Hfcas, dties were founded, villages were formed and 
the torch of civilization was carried into those regions. Great ifri“ 
gation facilities were afforded and everything good in Hindu culture 
and civilization was fostered and encouraged by them. But such ser¬ 
vices as these rendered by the cannot blind us to certatu 

defects In the s^^tem. Speaking about the Pdlmyagars of Madurai 
Caldwell observes : ^ It can hardly be said that the idea of govern¬ 
ing the country by means of an order of rude, rapacioiiSj feudal 
nobles, such as polfgers geuErally were, turned out to be a happy 
one^ for down to the period of their final subjection and submisaon 
to British authoritj-^ in ISOl, whenever they were not at war with 
the central authority, they were at wrt with one another, and it 
was rarely possible to collect tribute from them nr revenue due to 
the central authority without a display of military force which 
added greatly both to the unpopularity and expense of the collec- 
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tlon But Stuart defends the Pdfniya^r syistem and i 

"This remajrk would however apply with equal force to feudal 
institutions in Europe in llie middle ages, and as these served their 
purpose in the age of the world in which they fleurished, it is per¬ 
haps reasonable to suppose that protection from foreign foes and 
internal order and progress though frequently accompanied by 
oppression and misrule was secured by this means to an extent to 
which it would otherwise have been impossible.”^^ But his Euro¬ 
pean feudal analogy cannot be pressed far^ for this system was not 
complete feudalism, and his arguments look like special pleading. 
There were certain defects in the system which cannot be made 
light of. The independence they enjoyed within their territories 
gave them opportunities for engaging themselves in local wars and 
mutual feuds. At times they even de£ed the central authority 
when it became weak under ineflBcient kings. Further the fhmf 
Ttaj/ckos who distributed their lands among their tenants in the 
same way ^ they themselves received them from tlie king exacted 
tributes and military service from them to their own advantage. 
Hence the imyakas who held their land from a bigger Tiuyaka were 
not answerable to the king. Thus if the iidyaka directly answerable 
lo the king chose to defy the central authority he had the following 
of a large number of dependents while the king himself was left 
^pless^ This was a weak point in the European feudal organic- 
also, Heras while describing the Paldvfjagar organisation at 
^dura remarks; " Moreover, the fact that the Tamil and Telugu 
chiefs were indiscrimiiiately appointed p^yakarans, was supposed 
to foster the necessary union of establishing a lasting peace between 
both the subjects and their foreign rulers. This was by far the 
Important political event of the time, in spite of the fact that 
it fomtoted ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened the royal 
authority of Madura, of which they were too independent from the 
very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved 
tram many of the troubles caused by the Palaiyafcarans,”*®! The 
■same remarks can be made on the Vijayanagar nnyanJeam organisa- 
hon ^ well. The way in which the nayafcas conducted themselves 
owa^ the central government on certain momentous occasions in 
. ^ ory of Vijayanagar, like disputed successiona or foreign 
Invasions, brings into light the weakness of the organisation. 
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The stability q{ the central government might have been ensured 
H greater hold had been exercised over the semi'-mdepeDdent 
But the organisation of the achninistratiDn partly on the 
Tidyanfcnra basis was a necessity of the times^ and it was only for 
want of a better scheme of governmental organisation that tbh 
system was adaptedp In spite of the weakness of the system It 
served its purpose tolerably well 

3. iSubordi-nat-e Allies t The subordinatje allies were the con¬ 
quered rulers of older states. In certain portions of the outlying 
parts of the empire the members of a few dynasties were allowed 
to rule their stnall prinripaiities on condition of their paying 
annual tribute to the Vijayanagar sovereign. They enjoyed perfect 
internal autonomy without fear of intervention by the imperial 
authority so long as they paid their annual contributions in men 
and money to their suzerain. Curiously there were many such 
small scmj-independent principalities in the Karnataka country. 
As said earlier the range of hills that separated their territories 
from the eastern parts must have given rise to difficulties for the 
Vijayanagar kings in subjugating their rulers. Further the 
imperial sovereigns had to recognise their existence because 
they could have served them better as buffers ihan as feudatoirieSt 
and perhaps the people iu the locality would have liked to obey 
their hereditary rulers rather than the new conqueror. It appears 
that these subordinate allies maintained their agents at the imperial 
court Nuniz mentions a few of such rulers. As noted earlier they 
were the kings of Bengaporp Gasopap Becanor, Calecu and 
Bhatkal.*^ Among the others were the kings of HonawoTp who 
at times owed allegiance to Vijayanagar and at times to Bijapur 
and not infrequently to the Portuguese also^ of Ullal who very often 
waged war with the Portuguese but at times paid tribute to them, 
and of GangoUy who was also subject to Vijayanagar.™ 

Section TV 

Con^To^ of ifie PVouwmHjiI Orgaiiiwirion 

Though the provinces of the empire were given intemal 
autonomyp in the later Vijayanagar period the mdependence of the 
nSpokos was sought to be checked by the appainlmEnt of “ Special 
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Commissioners'* whp were entrusted wltb the task of keeping 
them under crontrol, TTiese “ Special Commissioners '* were 
generally men o£ ejjicreptioiid ability and brilliant parts, 
were as far as possible chosen from among the members of the 
royal family. After the admmistratian of the southern districts 
of the Vijayanagar empire had been satisfactorily provided for 
during the reign of Acyuta Haya by the foundation of the 
Madura under the able ViOTanStha . Nayaka, we see 

b the same locality an officer who styled himself a ftdifadhi 
mja and a Originally sent to lead an 

expedition bto the Travancore frontier and to put an end to 
certain troubles on the fishery coast which Vi4\r^natha was not 
able to cjontrol, perhaps on account of his preoccupatioti with the 
organisation of the administration of the territories assigned to 
him for hLs nSyakship, Rimia Raja Wthala was, after the successful 
termination of his expedition, probably made a ** Special Commis- 
siOTier” and was assigned all South India for his sphere. His 
overlordship appears to have been accepted even by Bhutalavira 
who in Kollam 722 fA.T3. 1546—^7) provided for special offerings 
to he made to the Viau shrine at Sucindram on the birthday of 
Vitthalcsvara Maharaja,*^ He was a great check on the rapacity 
of the feudatories like the ruler of Travancorep and he enforced 
the imperial sway over all South India. But the exact relation 
hetwten Vi^'anatha Nayaka and Hama R^Ja Vitthaln is hard to 
explaiiL In a few inscriptiomi ViSvanntha accepts that he is an 
agent of Vltthala. According to an epigraph VL^anatha makes a 
for the merit of Vitthaladeva.™ It perhaps on the strength 
these inscriptions that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar concludes J During 
this period the viceroy of Madura Vi^anatha and his son Kr^oppa 
bad to be subordinate to this special officerBut Heras 
questons this conclusion and thinks that the aim of Vitthala*s 
appointinent having been different there was no need of subor- 
dmation to each other" (sic) and adds that ''each could fulfil 
aims independently. Nevertheless ViOTanltha helped Vjtthala 
m his expdition against Travancore.*^ Ho seeks to clarify their 
con^tutional relations by a modern parallel and remarks ^ "'The 
r^laUons between Virtbala and Visvanatba may be compared to 
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those between the Agent of the GtJvernor-General imd the Baja of 
one of the native tributaiy States in Ini^ now-a-days,^^™ But 
the contention of Heras does not appear to be sounds nor is Hs 
modem analogy appropriate. Visvanatha defimtely states that he 
was the agent of Vitthala and acknowledges his superior commission 
A modem Baja of an Indian tributary State does not accept 
his subordination to the Govemor-General^a agent (Resident) but 
only to the Paramount authority. The function of the modem 
Agent is very much limited, and he is only a channel of commij- 
nication. He has no right to gevern the State in which he is the 
Agent of the Government. But Vitthala^s powers seem to have been 
very wide. He imposed his authority on the feudatories, made 
his own grants,^*® decided disputes,^^^ and acted as an independent 
ruler for all practical purposes, which the Agent of a modem 
Governor-General in the Indian State cannot do* Thus our 
evidence goes to show that he was a * Superior Commissioner * 
and charged with the duty of exercising a supervisoiy control over 
the fldpafcfls in the souths 

On the accession of Tirumala to the Vijayanagar throne on 
the death of Sada^lva, the empire was tom asunder hy internal 
dissensions and the rebellions of the feudal vassals, and henco 
the emperor divided his vast empire into three dlvlsiojcs on a 
more or less linguistic basis and over each of them he appointed 
one of Ms sons as viceroy. Thus. Sri Hahga Biya was the vieeroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his capital at Penugonda.^® 
Rama was ruling over the western parts of the empire 
with Seiingapatam as bis capital.^® while the last prince 
Venkata was the viceroy of the Tundira f Jinji). Cola (Tanjore) and 
(Madura) countries with his capital at Candmgiri Ihc 
V^caritramu definitely states that he » was govemins as' viceroy 
the kingdom of Candragiri having under his authority many 
feudatoiy prmcesV\i« The constitutional position of the viceroy 
m relation to the already existing n^yakas is shown clearly by 
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this statcmeat in the It would appear that the viceroy 

over the Tamil districts was a ‘ Special Cpimrassioner ^ to exercise 
some sort of a supervisory Control over the Ndyakas of Jihii, 
Tanjore and Madura It is reasonable to assume here that the 
position of Vitthaladeva Maharila must have been analogous to 
that of the Candragiri viceroy during the time of Tiruniala, The 
Seringapatam and Penugouda viceroys must have likewise held 
the * Special Commissionershlps * and kept under check the feuda* 
tones under their respective control. 


I4fi. Ridmjnls In the SqJ^m atates that "the empire, about this 

Andhra, (2) Kartiita, (3) M»i2ura, 
W (Si Jmji and (G) Tanjore. Here the ihree vi««yalties of 

^“im- and Jinji have been treated as diMioct frem the TamU vioe- 
nayolty with Candragiri as its capital. This is ovidHitly a mktahjt 


CHAPTER Vn 

LOCAL GOVEEINMENT 


Section i 

TTie SahJid 

In IniUa the one political institution that has survived revolu- 
ticnSj changes of empitESn ravages of time and the iofluenee of alien 
domination is local government. The village institutions retained 
their vitality till almost the commencemeiit of the British rule in 
India. Ahout the services rendered hy these village republics in 
India ElphJnstone observes: Though probably not compatible with 
a very good form of government they are an exceUent remedy for 
the imperfections of a bad one. They prevent the bad effects of 
n^gllg^nce and wealcness and even present some barrier against 
its tyranny and rapacity^ AgalUr diese communities contain in 
miniature all the materials uf a state ’ivithin themBelves+ and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if ah other government 
were withdrawn. In the stability and continuity of Indian village 
life and organisation is to be sought the secret of the good things 
achieved by India in the past/“^ 

An important feature about the administration of local areas 
in ancient India was the active functioning of what we may cah local 
assemblies which earned on the admlnistratiGn of the local areas. 
Two types of such rural organisation can bo distinguished. (1) The 
first was the village sabhfi with its counterpart (2) The second 
was the the assembly of a larger rural division. Besides 

these there were associabons of a corporate character whichi 
though not completely political bodies, stiB discharged certain 
political functions. Among them mention can be made of the pro¬ 
fessional guilds and mercantile corporations and the temple whichp 
besides being the house of god, was also an important centre of 
political and economic life in the local areas. 

The oiigiii of the village mbfic is shrouded in mystery. But it 
can be assumed that the term ^bhet is the Tamllised form of the 
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Sanskrit word Aabhd which means an assembly^ and t h i s term was 
u^d ta denote an assembly even in the days of the Vedas. But it 
appears that the assembly of some villages only was called the 
Bixd such villages were those granted to Brahmans (braftTna" 
villagesj. Side by aide with the assembly of tbR braJttnctdeye 
villages was the assembly of the and it was called the ur. There 
seEjnsi to have been a good deal of ditlerimce between a sabhai and 
an ur. While the one was purely a Brahma ooncem and obtained 
only in brc/iTfuid^a villages, the other was an a^ssembly of persons 
in a non^brcfiiticideyf^ village or village in which the proprietors 
of the soil were not exclusively Brahmans. Though we find 
some reference to the ur in the mscriptions yet the knowledge we 
have of it is veiy l i irii tcd. Bui ahout the cx>nstitutlQn and working 
of the seibhd in the brahmadeya villages we have much infomia- 
tioiL However the epigraphs that describe the working of these 
9obltds belong to the Cola period, and are far anterior to the 
Vijayanagar days. But inasmuch as we get referenceis to the 
sahii^ as doing almost what the Cola sabh^ did. it may be assum¬ 
ed that in the Vijayanagar days also the continued to work 

on the old lines and discharged their old functions regularly. 

fn certain places the body of the mahd^ati/i4 or sobkd was 
ca^d the ma}idjaTms. The assembly of Agaramputtur nlios 
Madhavacaturvedimaugalam was called the Every 

i^lurvedimangalam (brakTnadeya village) consisted of a central 
^hliage to which was attached a large number of small ones. The 
village was divided into a number of wards, caturvedi- 

K^galam had an assembly of a certain number of members. A 
high standard of qualification was expected of them. They were 
f^^ted to have studied the four Ve^; a few of them were re¬ 
quired to have a good knowledge of the Sa^augtm as well j other¬ 
wise they were expected to have acquired a good knowledge re¬ 
lating to the conduct of sacrifices and performed them. They 
were also expected to have besides these cultural attainments a 

good physique and a strong constitution to bear the fatigue of their 
work.2 

the inscriptiofis We get some idea of the strength of the 
Ul^e asembUes in the Vjjeyaiiagar days. An epigraph at Tiru.- 
'^s^koyil in the Pondicherry territory records that Tribhuvana- 
evi caturvedimahgalani had an assembly consisting of 4000 
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men.^ It must have been too unwieldy to tran^ct any huainesis 
succeaafuliy. These assemblies generally met in h temple 
hallj failing which they seem to have gathered at some other pub¬ 
lic place. According to an inscripUon at Viraocilai in the Puduk- 
ho'Jtai State a great assembly met in a flower garden (nandava- 
^uim) The corporate character and the large si^e of these assem¬ 
blies are indicated by the terms ursgfa liaiTida urdm, or na^ga. 
isaindc mttayarom and kuraivanL hu^i^ nirniuars iiiTaindu^ etc* 
Though these assemblies seem to have been large it is reasonable 
to assume that their delibei*at[ons were conducted only by a few 
residents who were the leading citizens of the locality. Some 
of these assemblies were at times called muhd^bhds. Thus 
Kaveripikkam in flio North Areot district is said to have had a 
wmliaMbha in A.D, 1459-60.^ 

The Village assemblies possessed the right of disposing of or 
acquhing lands or other kinds of property in the name and on behalf 
of the viUage.^ Thus the assembly of Ukkal aitiLS' Vilcrainabhnra^a~ 
caturvedimangalam sold the village of n j p ^ ] fof six him- 

dred ho^us to an individual of Se^xur in Tenkarai Uyyakondanvnl ^ 
nadu, a subdivision of the Cblamandalam;^ the same assembly a few 
years later gold the village of Ittigaipattu for 400 pa^ms to cer¬ 
tain individuals.^ According to a record at Avadaiy^koyil in the 
Tanjore district the assembly of the village of ^Rrupperundt^ai 
made a gift of two pieces of land as tiTi^Tidwiattufckdtii to the tem¬ 
ple of Solap^dya Vi^agar Emberuma^ in the same village« 

It is hard to explaki the right of these village assemblies to sell 
away or make gift of the lands in the villages under their jiurls- 
dichon unless we associate the institution of Ove sabJtd and lis in¬ 
herent proprietory right on the lands under its jurisdiction with 
the question of land tenures. As we said earlier every broATrtadeytt 
village had a ^bhd which was its representative body, and as 
such was vested with the right of acting on behalf of the 
villagers. Further it is as a joint body that the asscmhly made 
the grants, and this right of actmg as the joint body repifr 
senting the villagers was acquired by it by reason of the 
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joint tenure under whkh the villagers held the land. In fiuch 
villages the proprietors held the lands jointly ami could sell or 
make gifts of their lands only jcmtly and not individually. Here 
the terms gaiy^bhogam and deserve some examination. 

Ga^bhdgam indicates that lands held under that system were 
jointly held by die people^ and hence under a joint tenure. But 
under the efcabhogam system the lands seem to have been held 
by only one person^ and hence be had absolute and unlimited 
right over the soil< In some other eases the village granted 
was divided into a number of ufttis each of which or a certain 
number of which was granted to a particular individuaL Accord^ 
ing to a copper-plate record of Haiihara Tl for instance a grant of 
twenty-two villages was made by the king on Agrahnni terms to a 
few firahmans to be held by them jointly (gctrmbh^aim),® This 
would indicate that the villages were to be joint villages, and hence 
any sale or gift of the lands in the said twenty-two villages was In 
be made only jointy by the donees. No single member among 
them could deal with, the property Independently of the others. But 
the case of an ekabhdgam village was quite difFerentp for the donee 
in thia case was not bound to act jointly with others in regard to 
the sale or gift of the property of which he was in full and unlimited 
possession. In S, 1451 Acyula Raya made a grant of the village of 
Ka^aladi in the Pa^^lvidu maharajya to one Eamacandra DTksita 
ss a saTvamanya to be enjoyed by hini and his descendants on cfca- 
tenure, which implies the exclusive owner^ip of the pro¬ 
pel^ and the rights over it by a single individual. When however 
a sirtjfimnnga village held under such ekabhogam tenure was dis¬ 
tributed among a number of persons, It simply meant that they 
'^ete granted the right of enjoyment of the income from the village 
Unless it was clearly stated by the donor that he was making a 
^arvayimnyft grant of the lands in question. In the absence of such 
^ Specific statement we have to understand that the donor reserved 
the right to the property to himself * but granted only the right of 
enjoyment to the persons in quesftion. According to the inscrip¬ 
tions under reference Ramacandra Dik?ita, the original donee of 
the ^rvamanya grant, appears to have reserved to himself the right 
of owneifship and granted only the right of enjoyment to the 
Brahmans of his sect.^® 

A few types of joint ownership be distinguished: (1) The 
first is a complete and unlimited ownership and hence Implies the 
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right of the whole community m the soil. In this case in the parti^ 
cular village in which this system prevails the joint owners culli- 
vate the lends in common and reap the profits in common in pro¬ 
portion to the number of lorttis e^ch has in the said village. Thus if a 
village is divided into 120 vrttis among a few people, each such 
vrttidart owning say from two to five urttis, contributes labour 
in proportion to the number of vrttis he holds^ and his share of 
the produce Is also in the same proportion. (2) The ^cond type is 
one in which a particular portion of the village is hdd in common 
fay the villagers, while they have their own plots other than those 
held in common by theex 'Diey generally cultivate their own 
lands in their own way independently of the others^ but in the case 
of the common lands in the village all thp co-sharers cociti*ibnte 
their labour in common, and enjoy the profits in common each hav¬ 
ing a share of it according to a fixed proportion settled by the 
community in proportion to the amount of land held by each. In this 
ease the community is the joint owner of only a part of the viUagfit 
while the individual villager has his o^vn lands, and his use oi those 
lands is not controlled by the joint community of which he is also a 
member. (3) Another type of village is the one In which the joint 
community is the owner of all the lands in the village, but it does 
not cultivate the lands jointly or enjoy in cornmon the fruits of the 
labour spent on them. The lands in the village in this case are 
divided into three classes, best, middling and bad, and every u> 
dividual member of the joint community is given a portion of each 
of these three classes of lands ; he is not to he in permanent posses¬ 
sion of the allotted lands, but is required to part with them after a 
particular time in return for other plots in each of these three 
classes. Thus there is a periodical redistributioii of the lands held 
by the joint community among its members who could enjoy then- 
share during the period in which they are under them. This sys¬ 
tem is known as the karoiifi^u in the Tanjore district.^ Thus in iie 
first case ownership rests with the joint community where the indi¬ 
vidual has no ri^t over the property eitcept as a member of the 
joint community; in the second case the joint community has 
only a limited right over the village, for it holds in common only 
a part of the village, and hence controls only that portion of the 
village, while the individual has proprietory right over certain 
lands in the village wMeh he enjoys by his own right uninterfered 
by the joint coimnunity ; and in the third case the jaint community 
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Ls th^ prEjpHctoT of the whole, but it distributes the binds fimong 
the co-sharers to be enjoyed by them tmtO the neitt redistributLoiL 

An important feature of the villages in which part of the lands 
was held in common by the community was that outsiders were not 
allowed to get any right or share by purchase or by grant, Ihe 
community was anxious that no outsider should get any benefit by 
the purchase of such lands. According to an inscription at M^ga^u 
in the Chingleput district the residents of the village made 
an agreement among themselves '"that any owner of land (in the 
village of Mihgaduj (desirous of) selling (his land) must sell it 
to a landowner within that village and not to any outsider^ nor 
could he give even as dowry (stridhaTui) lands in the village to an 
outsider,”^ An inscription in the Malave^i taluk in the Mysore 
district registers an agreement among the people that if any among 
the shareholders (who were evidently Brahmans) mortgaged or 
sold his share to Stidrus, he must be put out of the Brahman com¬ 
munity and such share should not belong to that plaee.^^ If out¬ 
siders wished to cultivate lands in a parlicular village certain 
disabilities were placed in their way, Ihus for instance by order of 
Bama Raja Vitthala, Rajayya Bacarasayya of HadinJd and Cama- 
rasa Gau^a made the following rule for the cultivation of the 
rice lands in Hohganur: " If, in addition to the resident ryots^ any 
important resident in the neighbourhood plough (there), he may 
do so in accordance with the pattc granted by the Masanikdra^ Pdru- 
patyngara, Gauda, and Senabfiva ; not according to the same rule 
as the resident ryots. If any one setting at naught this order is 
not prevented at the time hy the Karanika of the Cdvadi and the 
GsTida and S^nebom, they will incur the guilt of slaughtering cows. 
Ulus these villages were very anxious to prevent 
outsiders from getting into their villages^ even for purposi^ of cul« 
tivation. 

Now to return to the village sahha. It seems to have fun(N 
tloned in the ganeibh^n or mm^uddyam villages where it acted in 
the name and on behalf of the village community as a whole. Thus 
it would appear that these sahhds had their origin in the communal 
Jaraeter of the villages, and they exercised full authority over 
e sale a^ purchase of lands on behalf of the conununity. Then 
the question arises if the individual K>-sharer in the village com- 
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miinity had any right to sell o-r dispose of his share of eomiuimal 
properly independently of the sabhd. He does not seem to have 
had any right to deal with the property except as a cc3-sharer and 
hence through the mbiid. However this applies only to a village 
the whole of which is held in common by the people and where 
the individual has no independent right of possession of any piece 
of land in the village. Hut in a village where only a part of it 
is held in eominoa by the iaint conmnmity and side by side 
with it the individual lyot has got sofne plots of land of which he 
is the sole proprietor, he can sell his private IfinH^ independently of 
the sahhn though he may he precluded from disposing of the lands 
held by the sabha in the name of the joint community of which he 
may be a member and hence is bound to contribute to the cost of 
production and entitled tn a particular share of the income from 
that portion of the vilJage. Thus according to an inscription of 
A.D. 1370 at Pajani in the Madurai district^ one Periya Penimal 
Nambi, a member of the sablid of Kalaiyauputtur, made a grant. 
Here it would appear that part of the lands in the said village of 
Kaiaiyanputlur^ was held jointly hy the village community while 
some other lands were held individually hy the people, who as 
members of the joint community had also a place in the village 
sahhdr Hence it is that Periya Nambl was able to make a grant 
without any reference to the sabhd; and it has to be inferred that 
he made the grant only from the property he held individually. 

Tlie next important function of the village sablia was that of tax 
collection. The collection of taxes payable to the impErial govern¬ 
ment was at times entrusted to the village sabfias or the uravflf. 
Where the local bodies collected the taxes due to the imperifl] 
government^ these local tax collecting agents had to be inform¬ 
ed by the authorities of any remissSnns in the taxes or 
new impositions if levied, and they made the necessary entries 
in their account books and carried out the order. Thus for 
instance when one Tirumeni Alagiy^ alias Senpakaraya. Visaiyala- 
deva of Suraikkudi set apart the amount of one hundred and fifty 
uali timnddn annually as poccai peflam 

from the temple far offerings lo God at the service called after his 
name, the nattatjar (district a^mbly} subsequently deducted tbe 
above amount both from the tax-register and (village) accounts.^® 
Then again an epigraph at Tirumakkot^i in the Tanjore district 
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registers an order to the Ma/Ldjanaj of PalaiyOr ofios Bhupatiiaya- 
sauiiidram that the old method of levying taxes io grain for the 
protection of the country must be revived instead of the then pre¬ 
vailing custom of collecting both in grain and money,It ia evi¬ 
dent that because the Makajanas were the agents of the imperial 
government for the collection of the state revenues the ord^ 
was communicated to them. 

Besides being the agents of the government for the collection 
of the state revenues, these rural assemblies had certain inh f' T ^n t 
rights for the levy of fresh taxes and the remission of old tmeja- 
Thus according to an inscription at Tiruvadatturai in the South 
Arcot district the assembly and TuntriTTwiT of Knr 'ppokTn t nadu 
made a gift of the taxes on laiid>& The assembly of giruvayal de¬ 
cided to exclude aanumcbiya. lands belonging to a certain deity gnd 
to include others for purposes of taxation.^s Again the people of 
KulaikujatlOr gave away the right of levying certain taxes to gold¬ 
smiths,* But the remissions made on the initiative of the local 
bodies concerned only the local cesses collected by the assembly 
for local purposes and bad nothing to do with their contribution to 
the imperial exchequer; or if the taxes were imperial ones they 
had been farmed out to the local bodies. It would appear that if 
^ local body which at times was the agent of the govemment for 
the collection of the state revenues, remitted the imperial revenues 
^thout the sanction of the government authority then it mu st have 
done so only at its own cost, for the government would not have 
been prepared to accept any amount less than that whlidi they 
were obliged to take under the terms of the contract into which 
they had entered with the assembly. 

these local bodies had great influence over the revenue 
po^y of the government. In places where these assemblies ex¬ 
isted the government could not impose new taxes or remit old 
ones TOthout their consent since they carefuUy guarded the inte¬ 
rests of the community. Thus Abbaraja l^rumalarija granted for 

the mdlnviJa of certain villages for the offerings to the 
iJOd Tiruvehgalanntha with the consent of the JUafidwddu (gene¬ 
ral assembly).^ ° 
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On a few occasions the itravar acted ^ the lease holders of Ihe 
land^ of the nilejrs^ Thiis VanmyaMr A^aikkalangatt^ olios 
Na^umaditta Vifeiiyalaiyadeva gave a piece of land which was a 
kudinyigad^vaddi^ni to the liraua^ of Tulaiyanilai and Rarah^ 
They were required to pay in the dues of the TtddUj but were ck- 
empted from the payment of contain taxes.^ 

These assemblies had certain judicial powers. They could try 
certain cases and inflict punishment on the offenders. We have 
seen for instance in an earlier section how the Mohajonos of the 
agraharas of Kulattur, Almnbalamp Sadaiyanpaf^ and 
fcuiicci decided a cose of dispute between two priests and the 
managers of the temple of Kmnesvaxam Udaiya Nayanar at Ara- 
galur in the Salem district about the privilege of worshipping the 
God all the thirty days in the months as also how that decLsion was 
given effect to by the temple authorities concerned,^ They had 
also the right to confiscate the lands of guilty persons. Tht village 
assembly of Tiruppertiiidurai in the Tanjore district for inEtEmce 
gave as ti™™ma££ufcfcani in 1308 (1^6-7) to the laeal temple 
of So^pdijidya Vinnagar Embemmanar^ land which it had confiscat¬ 
ed from a certain And^ Fi]|j^l of Tlruppattur on accoimt of some 
fault {kurai) committed by hiniH^* 

But in the later period ol Vijayanagar 'history these villages 
do not appear to have enjoyed such wide powers* They had to 
get the sanction of the imperial officer in the locality before they 
could dispose of the lands of certain individuals. Tlius at $emiadcvi 
in the Tmnevelly district we find that In A.D, 1544 Ramappa Niyudu 
along with a few others and the learned men of Ceramahadevj+ 
Rlapuram and Narasapurain met together and assigned ^bp lands 
and house of a certain Yeruvadi Tlmmayya, an outcasts of the 
Brahman community^ to the temple of TLruvenga|anatha.®® 

The village assemblies exerrised some control over the tem¬ 
ples as ’well The assembly of Anaimclagaram in the present 
Tanjore district confirmed the right of the temple at Min^alur 
over the lands that already belonged to it, the lands that had been 
gradually added on and the lands that once belonged to the God 
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Kalakultar whose temple had been destinyed by fire.^ Sometimes 
it shared in coramflrj with the temple the right of controlling certain 
public places like the village tank. Thus an inscription at NMgu- 
n#ri in the Tinnevelly district records the grant hy the temple 
authorities and the assemblies of Sivaramahgal and a few other 
places of the right of fishing in the tank in return for clearing the 
silt of the tank every 


The village assembly enjoyed also the right of conferring 
honours on certain individuals for certain services renderedL The 
araucT of the viUnges of Kudahh* and Kulamahgalam for instance 
made a grant of the title of Kahirigada. kcti^^n icon with certain 
temple honours to a cowherd Ponnan Kon Humban by faj- 

supplying kids to the temple dtning the festivaia of Konattu 
n^cciyar,^ 


The village assemblies acted somciliaes as guardicuis of the 
public endowments and charities, and administered trusts, the ex- 
penses of which were to be met by the income from a particular 
landed property or money deposit placed in charge of these village 
^mblies. Thus according to an inscription at Pajlikonda in the 
Orth Arcot district, the assembly of Nandikampacaturvedimah- 
galam made an agreement with a certain Va^akkan Ponpali Kambi, 
a merehant of Merpadi, who endowed as ddnapnrnm 2,000 fculi of 
in the village of VaippGr for feeding daily a speeified number 
versed in the Vedas,®® According to another epigraph 
e same place the same assembly agreed to feed certain ascetics 
“fuJy in return for a grant of 400 fcidt of tax free land made as 
“anapurom by a lady named UmaiylJ Ammaiyal.3o Similarly when 
oue Kcappa, the son of a merchant Cinnappa, made a grant of a 
n capacity of 10 Jeolagaa for the service of 

od KaUedeva during the reign of Bukka 11, the field was placed In 
3rge of the Mahajo-noB of the village,®^ 

The Twdu was a larger political unit than a viUage, It had 
assembly which went by the name of nddu, the members of 
tech were called the imtfovari The nd^fu enjoyed similar powers 
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as the village assembly but its jurisdlctign extended over a wider 
For instance the riattavar of the Kanatladn aEios Viruda- 
lajabhayanhara va|ait§d^ s*ld a piece of land to Tinim^ Alagh 

alia& NayinAr Vi^y^yndeva q£ Suraikku^.^ According to 
a record at Penmdam in the South Arcot district the TidttHr and 
Tantrimdr of Karippokkunadu made a ^Ti^amdTi^a gift of land^^ 
Similarly the 7idt$avar of Karigayanadn made a grant of she pan 
which was the income from a particular village- Again the resi¬ 
dents of Tenkarainadu in Jayalihgakulakalavajaiia^u made a gift 
of land to the temple of TiruldiLGkanninniidaiyn Nnyanar.®* Thus 
the fia4n and the sahhd were quasi-independent republics in 
the local areas managing local a£Eairs^ and bearing the responsibility 
for the carrying on of certain branches of the administration in 
the local areas. 

But these local bodies do not seem to have been left uncon¬ 
trolled by the government, for according to an inscription at Tim- 
vamattur in the South Arcot district, the ™tfcr of the place gave an 
undertaking to the official committee of management {rnjsltar;yei 
b/inn^ra) that they would dienceforth allow certain privileges 
to the three classes of artisans, vi2.j blacksmitbst goldsmiths and 
carpenters of the locality in accordance with the practice obtainiog 
in a few other places and that if ever they should violate their pren 
mise they would pay a fine of 12 pon and suffer the twelve * dis¬ 
graces,*' IcuTTamSj in consequence.^ 

But these republics slowly hut steadily decayed m the course 
of the Vijayanagar period. Venkoba Rao while commenting upon 
a particular msa^ption of AX)+ 1332 remarks: “ These village as¬ 
semblies which were powerful local insUtutions during the Cola 
period seem to have gradually died out after the decline of the 
Cola empire The few transactioTis noticed in the above inscrip¬ 
tions were prahafaly among the very last transactions of the assem- 
hlies before their total disappearance.""™ In another place while 
commenting upon an inscripticKn of A.D. 13^85 he observes: The 

transaction recorded in the present inscription is another late inst¬ 
ance of the Vestiges of power wielded by the village assembly-''^ 
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V. Subjcihmaiijrs Ayyar aJso thinks that these asse^q-blies slDwly 
lost their vitality in the Vijayanagar period. He says i ** Under 
the kings of the last Vijayanagar dynasty and in the dark days of 
what is generally called the memorable invasion of Malik Kafur 
as well as during the period of rule of the kings of the Bahmani 
line, the political and social institutions together with the oScial 
machinery of Southern India which were in existence from th^ ear¬ 
liest times had been shaken root and hranch/’^ Saletor?^ hoW'» 
ever,, believes that the village a^emblies continued to functiim as 
local republics till a very late period, and questions Venkoba Kao’s 
Conclusions.^ He bases his view on the fact that the Vijayanagar 
emperors respected the purranuirj^ddfl of the people to a very great 
extenh He says j “ We believe that the Vijayanagara Tnr>nar^ha 
did not introduce measures by which the powers of the local bodies 
lapsed to the central aulharity. On the other hand we may be 
P^nmtted to repeat, that as promoters of the puryadufliarpoiic 
(ancient constitutional usage) it was their endeavour to preserve 
the old order of things and to allow the ancient officerB to continue 
under the new government, although..they showed their dis¬ 

cretion by placing over the local bodies officers of the central gnv- 
ermuent” ^ But such respect for the puruamaTj^dda was confined 
only to certain customary rights which certain individuals or groups 
^ persons enjoyed for a long time past It does not appear to have 
had anythnig to do with the fostering of the village republics. The 
^ntralised machinery of the Vijayanagar administration could not 
Mve fostered the healthy growth of the village communal institu¬ 
tions, The kings themselves did not aim at the destruction of the 
republics, yet the way in which they controlled even the 
distant parts of their empire could not have encouraged the active 
^ judicious functioning of these village institotions* Further 
the appointment of the Ayagm by the government stifled the free 
hfe of the village republics. 


Section n 
The Ayagdt System 

An important feature of the village organisation was the Aya- 
system According to it every village was a separate unit and 
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its affairs ware conducted by ^ body of twelve functionaries who 
w^re collectively known as the Ayagar^^ Col. Wilks describes the 
functions of these in the foUnwing terms : “ Every Indian 

village is, and ap|>ears always to have faeen^ in fact, a separate com- 
munity or republic; the gou^ or pat^il is the judge and niagistrate j 
the i^raruiyii or shflnbhog is the registrar. The taluivy or sthul- 
war and the toti are generally the watchmen of the village and of 
the crops; the ?teergfli(ifee distributes the water of the streams or 
reservoirs in just proportion to the several Helds ; the jotishee, 
joshee or astrologer performs the essential service of announciiig 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the ‘ lucky and unlucky ' days and hours for all the ope¬ 
rations of fanning; the smith and carpenter, frame the rude in- 
HtrumerLts of husbandry, and the ruder dwelJing of the farmer; the 
potter fabricates the only utensils of the village; the washerman 
keeps dean the few garments which are spvm and sometimes woven 
in the family of the fanuerr or purchased at the UEarest market; 
the barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the toilet of 
the villagers; the goldsmith marking the approach of luxury, 
manufactures the simple ornaments with w^hich they like to be¬ 
deck their wives and daughters; and these twelve officers styled 
the BarabuUowuttee or Ayangadit as requisite members of the 
community, receive the compensation of their labour either in 
allotments of laud from the corporate stock or in fees consisting of 
fixed proportions of the crop of every farmer in the village.”'^ Al¬ 
most every Britiah Indian administrator in the early nineteenth 
century was struck by the vitality and usefulness of the Aynpar 
^terCL 

These village iimctionaries were generally appointed by the 
government. An inscription at Ravulaceruvu in ihe Anantapur 
district registers the conferment uf the re44^rikam right over 
Dharmavarain in equal shares on two Families during the regime of 
Samprati Tipparajayya over Pe n na fn aga^ in Gufti rajya. It also 
Bpeciffes several individuals as the holders of different offices in the 
village and the extent of land allotted to thenj."^ A copperplate grant 
said to be of the time of Sri Ranga H states that the Yalahanka nad^ 
Prahhu Inunadi Kempe Gau^a granted the right of reading the 
pancdiiga or almanac in a few villages to one Avubaja Nar^simha 
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Bhatta, and provided tliaf ihe fees attached to the offline of reading 
the pctncATiffa in those villages were to be enjoyed by bitn ajid his 
descendants,^ Once granted Lo them these had a heredi¬ 

tary right over their offices, and whenever disputes arose as to 
who had the right to a particulnr office^ the government took great 
care to find out to whom it belonged by custom and long usage and 
decided mdh cases. Thus according to an inscription of A.D. 1565* 
when a few persons complained to the agent of Hamadeva Maharaya 
that the offices of S&twhdva and /yotisn, which they had been en¬ 
joying since the days of their ancestors, had been brought under 
the ffiat and requested that they must be granted to them, he in¬ 
stituted an enquiry into the matter and declared: *‘The former 
residents affirming that the offices of Seuubova^ Furohita 

and others belonging to the Santc-Bennur-sime In the Uccange 
venthe were held by you^we therefore grant them to you, as a 
gift to Rama, to be enjoyed by you^ your sons, grandsons^ and 
posterity in regular succession, and you may take possession of the 
dues and rights (specified) belonging thereto in the Smte-Ben- 
nur 

The Ayagdrs had the right to sell or mortgage their offices ^ 
They were granted tax free lands (vtdnyam^) which they were to 
^njoy in perpetuity for their services. During the time of Vira 
^ Rangarayadeva Mahariyoi one Mabanayakacirya Hamappa for 
i^ance made a grant of certain land^ in a few villages to one 
l^^yapappa as feira^ifcamdni/a. In addition to this the donee was 
also granted the right of collecting certain dues on all the lands, 
dry or wet, areca nut gardens, irrigation wells, etc., situated in ah 
the villages of the hobli as remuneration for his service.^ 

These Ayagara had ODerous responsibilities within their loca* 
“ty. They were the guardians of the g^ace within their jurisdic- 

Ko transfer of property could be effected or grant made without 
e Icnowledge aud consent of these village functionaries. Accord- 
tns to a damaged record at Gundala in the Kurnool district for 
instance, when Dodja Veulcatanayaningaru died, his sou appointed 
^ to supervise the Dodla charities, viz., the PraJefiro wall, 
pavilions, flower gardens, ponds and others in the temple of Canna- 
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k^vaperiiinal at Gim^ in Dhoni snna and gave him some hmd 
in with the consent of the Rcddi^ KaraTmn, and the FaZdri 

of the village.*^ Sales of land had to be made only with the know¬ 
ledge of these officers and invariably the Karnnika or the accountant 
was the writer oi the sale deed^ as he stlU continues to be in the 
villages. 


Section HI 

ProfeaffioTml jftssodatfons atid Guilds 

Side by side with these political and corporate bodies we see 
certain professional associations, guilds and mercantile corpora¬ 
tions discharging some duties similar to those transacted by the 
first type of local republics. Their constitutional status in rela* 
tion to the central government was considerable, and they enjoyed 
a share in the management of the local admmistration. But it is 
djffinuU to say exactly if they enjoyed their powers mdependently 
of the sob ha or the nadu of the locality. In the light of the avails* 
hie evidence with regard to their power^ it is reasonable to assume 
that they enjoyed certain concurrent powers with the sabhd and 
the nddu, and in a majority of cases co-opcrated with them in the 
transaction of their business. 

Thus during the time of Viruparu^ Udaiyar the smaller 
spmblies of 'Hruvarangam, Tirupatt, T^ruvanaikkaval and a few 
other places, the three kinds of palliSi the four or six kinds of pm- 
fessionnls of artisans (rnthakoro^) aU met together for the purpose 
of a^^igning duties to the kallo velaikhamr who sought refuge therOp 
and for fixing their contribution for the temple for protecting them 
from all dangers.*® Then again in A,D, 140S the trustees of the 
temples of Uttamatnni^'amm Udaiya Nayanfir, the Kaikkola Muda- 
lis and die ilravflT of Kfranur made ^ grant of suvaTidimm to a few 
goldsmiths of the village,*® Here we do not know it the temple 
trustees and the Kaikkola Mudalls enjoyed the same rights with 
regard to these grants as the viUage assembly which must have 
been a better knit and a more organised polLticsal body* But these 
communal bodies which had a quasi-political character seem to 
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have however enjoyed the right of co-operating with the assembly 
in some matters. 

Another body of persona that constituted a political group 
and at times co-operated with the local assemblies is what were 
known as the Valangai and fi^ngai ninety-eight sects. Though 
they were essentidlly social groups with difierences and frequent 
quarrels among themselves yet in their relations with the govern¬ 
ment they acted as an organised constitutional body. Thus accord¬ 
ing to a record at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjone district the VaUn- 
£Mi 9S sects and the Idangai 98 sects along with the assembled resi¬ 
dents of Parantakanadu met together and arrived at a decision 
regarding the amoimt under the various items of tastation payable 
to the government (rajo^urawi ir^i rnttraimet ) or to the temple.^ 
Similarly according to an unfinished and damaged record of A,D. 
1429 at Vrddhacalam slready referred to, the sects enter¬ 

ed into an agreement among ihemsclves that they would infijct 
t^rporal punishment on those who helped the tax-collectors of the 
king in the collection of taxes by coercive meostites and who con¬ 
sented to write accDunts.^^ 

Side by side with these were a few communal os^ociatiQns 
made up of certain professional people. These constituted a politi¬ 
cal body by themselves and their consent either implied or explicit 

sought by the government. They helped to a large extent the 
local rulers In the administration of the local areas* Thus Mudda 
HpKgade was administer Lag the chief town of Kap with the help 
uf the assembly, communal and profesrional associations and sub¬ 
ordinate officers.^ The terms used to denote them are the gem 
and Gfnui is an aggregate of kulm Pana Is however a 

sectarian division. An inscription of the 17th century refers to 
<^ighteen such pu^a. They are the V^duaharifens^ Pnftcdias (five 
^cts of smiths)^ Kititibhdlikfia (potters), (weavers), 

(doth dyers?), Tilaghatokas (oil millers). Kumii- 
fa -05 (ffuratakoB?—shoe-makers)* Vcstra-roIcsoJcet* (tailors), De- 
Parikditi (PankeleU^ odm?—keepers of pack bulls) 
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Go-rak^kas cowherds), KirdtaB (hiintexs)j (washermerL) 

and fQauT'flfcas (barhers). These seem to have formed a recognis¬ 
ed part of the local assemblies.^ They appear to be the d^teen 
castes, Padiiwfl iamoyattar^ of the Kimn^d^r hoyil inscrip¬ 

tion above referred to* Saletore doubts if these were not merely 
"conventional divisions^',®® But the dhiaion of society according 
to profession need not be conventional. 

Mention may be made here of some of the more important pro¬ 
fessional guilds or craft guilcb* The most important of them was 
the Hanjflmanedfivdrri (community). It is difficult to say e?cactly 
who they were. ^'‘Somo scholars derive the term from the foreign 
word unjumdn while others have taken it to refer to the Jewish 
and early Christian merchants who had settled in the west coast. 
But such an identification is preduded by the occurrence of the 
expression Anjuvaiy^attar-teru in an inscription at K^apatnam 
(No. 8) in the Nellorc district where there is no tradition of any 
Syrian settlement. The Tamil term Anjuvamyam meaning the " five 
artisan castes’ can with greater probability be equalled with this 
expression Hatijcimei«a of which It appear^ to be merely a modifi^ 
cation. It seems to refer to the same community that is called 
PfiTicahniacm™™ of Paiimlamvdrti in Teluga and PaneciZflttdr in the 
Tantil inscriptions. Thcgje artisan classes should have had a cor¬ 
porate eidstence In the early period as they were taxed collectively 
and made grants under the direction of the rulers in their corporate 
capacity.'^ Another such community was the 
nagarattar who^ according to a record at Dannyakankottai in the 
Coimbatore districts agreed to contribute a fixed amount for the 
benefit of the local temple on E^ertaln articles of merchandise such 
as female cloths, pepper, areca nuts, thread, salt, grains and 
horses.®^ 

Besides these there were certain mercantile corporations which 
were recogmsed to be quasi-political bodies within the empire. In 
the same way as almost every village had an assembly, every town 
appears to have had a mercantile association or guild* In fact the 
true difference bet^^ecn a village and a town lay in the fact that 
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while the former had no such ^ild, almost every town bad one 
known as the nogctTnltar. Secondly every town had generally a 
weekly fair w^hlle that was not the mark of all villages. 

About the existence of such guilds Abdur Eaz^ $^s: 'The 
tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their shop^ dose to 
one another. The jewellers sdl theii' rubies ftnd pearls arid ilia- 
monds and emeralds openly in the basaar*"^ Fees also says: “There 
are temples in every street^ for these appertain to institutions like 
the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 
and merchants.'^^ 

The guilds were known as mgaTatidrs or Aettis in the inscrip¬ 
tions. These mercantile eorpiorations had certain common features 
which strike a student of mediaeval mstitntkms. It was only a 
commumty of interest that brought into existence these guilds, and 
it was their common endeavour to promote their interesL They 
were local associations only and hence the constitution and work¬ 
ing of a guild must have differed from place to place and from time 
to time. Every guild had a leader who exercised some control 
over the working of the organisaUoii mid acted as its accredited 
representative in its dealings with the government. He was known 
in the Kanarese and Telugu districts as ih^ PacmTcasvdmt or 
He was also probably the head of all the mercantile corporations 
In a given place. Finally another striking feature about the mediae^ 
val guilds in India was that they belonged to a religious sect. It is 
this adherence to a particular religious faith that was a great unify¬ 
ing factor in the mediaeval guilds. 

These gmlds were Usually consulted by the government when 
the taxes due from them were the subject of a gift. Accoi^ding to 
^ epigraph at Hospet in the Bellary district Abbaraja Timmappaj 
the agent of Pradhana Tirumalaraia, granted the muliimtki of cer^ 
tain villages for the offerings of God TiruvetigBL[anatha with the 
«5^eiit of the paUanasvdmis (presiding merchants) of the 
villages and the mahdii^K (general assembly)Sunilmly one 

padeva An^a, an officer of Acyuta Haya, is said to have made 
s gift of some duties on crops and of die fee on marriages with the 
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omsent fiif the iidnadMi merchants.®^ They also levied certain 
customs and tapccs of a Icc^ character. They levied tolls on 
markets for instance, and granted them to temples. Accord¬ 
ing to an inscription of A.D. 1534 the local merchajita collected toUs 
at the market held every Sunday in the hamlet of Visvesvaradeva- 
pura belonging to L&pak$i and in the HariinMu and Hosuninadu 
and a few other customs which they granted to a temple*®^ 

These guilds had the right to confer certain honours on some 
highly placed officials. For example the members of the imfcara 
parivera and mummu.fidiiTj4^ together with their thi-ee hundred 
Billa dependents and with the collection of the Holey as of Vijaya- 
nagar having placed the diamond catsflmtge in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the God Virupadc^a, and sitting down, having 
agreed among themselv^^ conferred the mayoralty of the earth 
{Prthi^isetttmiki) on Muddayya Danmyaka, who was the officer 
for superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six countries."* ^ 

The guilds enjoyed the right to make certain regulations even 
of a social and religious character for their members. According 
to an inscription in the Tipfur taluk of the Tumkur district for 
instance a numher of from Bagur made some regulations in 

A.D. 1449 (?) regarding women who lapsed from marriage.®* But 
unfortunately the inscription is incomplete and we are not able 
to make anything out of this interesting fragment. 

They also exercised great influence over the policy of the gov¬ 
ernment. They at times made petlhon to the government to do a 
particular thing which was done. Thus whem the great Vaddebya- 
rahdri, chief of (both sects) Nanode^ Arjju faha|tayya"s son 
Mabadevapa made petitioii to Bukkawa Vodeyar saying ""Make 

Laksmipura.in Canganad,*^ the king issued an order to Ms 

chief minister Sdvappa who executed the order with the help of 
the farmers of Navile^ Hondarahge, Pdsan^p Allalapatta^ and 
other places.®* 
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Section IV 
The Temple 

Another institution that played an important part in the local 
a rlm i nt^rt ration was the temple. Be^de^ being the centre of reli¬ 
gions life and practices, the mediaeval temple had certain econu-^ 
mic and political fimotiotis. It ivas a landlord and employer- Tlie 
temple authorities were at lime^ judges in certain cases. The 
temple treasury was a bank which lent rojoney to the people in 
times of need. The temples were promoters qf rural industri^ 
and handicrafts. In all these directions the mediaeval South Indian 
temple contributed much for the soda! good. 

The temples were maintained both by royal benefaction and 
public patronage. The kings constructed the temples and endowed ' 
lands for their maintenance, and such lauds were called devoddn^ 
and at Umos devadn^a lands. The royal patronage took the 
lorm of either grant of lands as a Aurvavudnya to be enjoyed by the 
temples in j^rpctuity or gift of specified taxes payable to the gov¬ 
ernment by the people of the locality, which the temple authorities 
were peni^tted to collect for the support of their temples. Thus 
mider the orders of Kampana his minister Vh\appar made a grant 
of JVIadambakkam to the temple of Servai Alui^laiya Nayapar. The 
hiscription states : This village.^ the whole village^ which is the 
^cred holding of this God, limited by its four boundaries, including 
the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limita- 
tions of communal obligations^ fees on cotton looms, obligations for 
maintaining oil millsj etc.^ fees for maintaining village servants and 
other simiiar, obligations new or old* which may hereafter become 
due from each tenant* we have given for worship and repairs as 
^'mamanya grant to the^temple in order that it may last till the 
Sun and Moon exist."'^ ! Kr^padeva remitted IQ,D00 uardheSk being 
e income from the (Lnisupefu and sutnvari/in favour of the 
iva and Vispu temples in the ColamandalauL®^ fFe temples them- 
selves coll^^d ^se taxe s. Here as in the case of the villagev^^ 
^ssemblieSj a distinction has to be drawn between the taxes levied 
collected by the temple authorities in certain villages inde- 
p™dently of the central authority and the taxes and other income 
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collected by them with the sanction or under instnjctions from 
the government. In the lormer case the toes collected were in 
the nature of customary dues payable to the landlord by the tenant, 
while in the latter case the right of coUectmg certain taxes and 
dues payable by the people to the govern men t was tnad^ over to 
the temple for its benefiL^/Thus Deva Haya II issued for instance a 
fiirupa or order to ^Igirinatha of Ca P dragiri asking h itn to remit 
the jd^i of 131 pon^ and 6?4 po^ms or 13,16^ pc^jjis at 10 panams 
per pon due to Ihe Candragiri rajya from Timppukkuh in order 
that that amount be utilised for the temple of PoreiTuperuma] 

of that place.®^ Kf^diva Rayahs remission of certain taxes tQ 
favour of the Siva and temples in the Colaina^dalam was 

also of this type.®^ 

Sometimes the temple authorities acted as proteetm's of the 
^ interests of the temple tenants, and it was through them that 
the te mple tenan ts and oth ^ pe ople in the locality repre¬ 
sented their grievances to the government when the 
government officers pursued an oppressive policy. According 
to an inscription of the time of Deva^Raya H at TiruvorrlyuTj the 
Mdhesvanw of the temple cotnplal^d to the'^king that ihe tenants,, 
servants, and other residents of the village owned by the temple bad 
been much distressed by the imposition of taxes such as 
mu^ampdr^ci, sambddam and vise^dAyam^ and also by 

the lease system introduced by government officers for adoption 
by the trustees. Thereupon it was ordered by the kkig that the 
above taxes together with the arisikdiruiT»^ good bull, good cow, 
veffi and Fcajjnyam should thereafter be coUeeted by the Mdh^- 
varas of the temple^ and that the leased lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasufer.^® 

The temple authorities like the village assembly had the right 
to th^emple lands and purchase new lands under certain dr- 
cximstanceg: ^According to an mscription dated A,D. 1442 the temple 
priests ($thanikas) of the Kurundamale temple in the MMur taluk 
of the Kblhr district granted to one Timmaima a dkanmi sasalin or 
a deed of sale in connection with the construction of a virgin ta^ 
named Siddasamudra in Kurundamsde aline for fifty 
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epigrapl^at Tiruppananga^ti m the North Arcot district ^cords 
that tho"^ temple authorities of the place sold some of theSemple 
lands in order to repair breaches of the village tank b e c ause they 
had no funds, and because the lands under it remained uncultivat¬ 
ed for a long time.^ij Similarly the treasury of Ilnimali^ Alvir 
purchased as uTavukdTit two pieces of land which belonged to the 
temple in Pa^parru olios Te^perumalnallur and which remained 
uncultivated on account of its non-iirigablc high level; the lantte 
were rectaimed and brought under cultivation and wepe leased out 
for 200 Tv^oms per year by the temple.” 

The temple authorities made regulations regarding the mort¬ 
gage of the temple lards. ' Thus a record at Cintamani in the South 
Arcot district registers an agreement between Koneti Ayyaijt the 
agent of UbhayavedantacarS’^a Ettur Tmiraalai Kumara Tata- 
ciiiya. the great men of Madurautakam, and the temple treasurers 
that the denodono lands...which had recently been released from 
mortgage during the regime of Koneti Ayyangar, ^u^ not be 
mortgaged again under any circumstance.^^' 

Id many cases the temple treagmyjseiyed as a local banV^ a nd 
helped the people when they were in distress; and when It was 
not able to realise the amount it hod lent, it purchased the lands 
pf the debtor to the asetent necessary to wipe out the debt. Accord- 
mg to an epigraph at Sevolur in the PuduVkdttai State, the autho¬ 
rities of the temple of Tiruhhibnisam Udalya-Nayanir had lent 
three hundred ^klcars po^ms to the utatair of Tenuru Vadap- 
^ITU. who had taken the amount for the payment of l^niklcai, 
ut since they were not able to pay hack the money borrowed, they 
^old some land to the authorities of the temple.’S Similarly the 
temple treasury of Tiruvarangulam, also in the Pudukkottai State, 
siven a loan to the residents of the villages of Palaikkudi, 
alan^di and Kilinallur, and the owners of pffdtkdnol r^hts in 
be said villages, for clearing up certain dues which they were 
otherwise unable to pay when asked to do so by Svtmi NarasI 
kar. Sometime later in A.D. 1520 the residents and the 
wnm^ of pddikfi?at rights sold some land to the temple authori- 
or the money they had taken as loan from the temple trea- 
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Thus tlie temples served as banks lending money to the 

people. 

The trustees of the templet also acted as judges and decided 
^ cases. We have already examined for Instance how the trustees of 
! the temple of TiiukkaUkimranii^^^ U^ya Niyai^ at Tiruk- 
kalikknnram in the Chingleput district decided a case of theft in 
the temple,^ 

The temples maintained hospitals for the convenience of the 
people. An epigraph of A.D. 1493 at SrlrangaTn in the Trichinopcily 
district refers to the existence of a hospital (aro^i/aidlel) in the 
temple at the place, and to the shrine of Dhanvantari, the divine 
physiciaiL^^ 

Another aspect of the activities of the temples In the Vijaya- 
j nagar days that deserves ment]on here was the encouragement they 
gave to small industries > Speaking about the local communities 
in India, Sir George Bird wood remarks: "The village communi¬ 
ties have been the stronghold of the traditionary arts of India, and 
where these arts have passed out of the villages into the wide world 
beyond, the caste system of the code of Manu has still been 
their best defence against the taint and degradation of the foreign 
fashions/^® His remarks apply to the temples as weU, for they gave 
great encouragement to small industries. The authorities of the 
temple of Perunagar in the Chingleput district for instance sold 
twenty grounds of land in the tirnTRo^ait^ifafiram of the local tem¬ 
ple which had been lying wajstc since the days of Sambuvaraya to 
some weavers for their settlement the proceeds being utilised for 
repairs and ornaments.’^ ^According to another record in the sam^ 
place they reduced eertmn taxes due from the weavers of Peru¬ 
nagar as a concession for their resettlement in their OTiginal posses^ 
jdons which they had left without pajing their due^ An inscrip¬ 
tion at Manampadi registers the lease deed (adai diui) given to the 
Weavers to settle in a street on the temple land of Vunav^asundara 
Nayan^ on certain conditions regarding taxes due from them to 
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the temple.®^ Thus the temples encatixaged handicrafts and m- 
dustries to a large extent. 

A light which the temples enjoyed was that of conferring 
honoj^s on particuiar individuals. When one Acyutappa I^ayanm- 
garu made a gift of fourteen villages, remi tted die taxes virada^ 
karanika and a few others on twenty-eight other villager in favour 
of the temple of Adivaraha Perumal at Srimumarn in the South 
Arcot district^ set up the images of Manavalar Sii^i^todutta Naociy^ 

Emd other Alum's in the temple, reclaimed several landb of the 
temple at his own expenso, cleared for-es-ta for fields, dug irrigation 
canals, constructed tanks and planted groves and made many pre¬ 
sents of jewels to the God and provided for twelve musicians and 
360 servants for service in the temple, the members of the 

of the temple gave him the office of Tairrahn and sciTFiprati 
permitting him to put a seal ^long with the others in the store room 
uf ihe temple, to own the tolartlca of the town of Srimu^am and 
the villages belonging to it, and to be the protector of the images 
of the Gods in the sacred 

Similarly by order of king Kr^adeva Raya and his subordl- 
iiate officer Narasimha Raya Mahkraya, the tdimttdr or managers 
of the temple at Tirupati granted a house and certain honours to 
Vyisaraya TVtha Sripada Vodeyso'.®^ The j^rimusnam Inserip-' ^ 
tion above referred to indicates that the temple had certain 
police functions which it Iransferred to certain individuals, for 
such podifcavcl rights ivere coveted by the local institutions and 
private citizens alike. 


Section V 
I^eaZ Compcicis 

At certain periods of Vijayanagar history when the central 
gove^ent was not strong enough to put down centrifugal ten* 
enedcs, we see the influential people of ^ locality making com-^ 
pacts among themselves to strengthen their position and to prevetit 
encroachment on their rights and privileges by outsiders. This 
activity on the part of the people for the preservation of their rights 
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was not without a good side to it. For though it was a clear proof 
of the decay of the central government, still it brought together 
for a continoii purpose different classes of the people who had been 
on unfriendjy terms since very early times, and now agreed to give 
up their enmity and live on friendly terms. Thus m A.D. 1419-20 
during the time of Vira Rayartiria U^yar, son of Bhupati Udaiyar, 
a compact was signed between Narasinga deva Udaiyar of Peram- 
buf and his followers on the one hand and the residents of Kflai- 
kuilcci on the other. The terms of the agreement were as follows: 
'“Whereas there eidsted great enmity between us from the time 
of Semar Nara^gadeva up to the time of Adaitkalam katta 
ffarasihgadeva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last mentioned chief we met 
together and settled that henceforward we ought not to act con^ 
traiy to the interests of each other on account of thi^ long eidsting 
enmityThey even agreed to look upon the enemy of anyone of 
the above villages as their common enemy. It was declared that 
those who acted otherwise would sin against the God of Wangupatti- 
T^e compact was arrived at before the residents of Tenmalai, 
Kiranur, Pudtivayal, and Mudu^orkudi ”.** In the same period we 
see such mutual agreements being signed by influential people in 
tbe South Canara district. In S. 1412 (wrong) Kilaka, one EHva- 
radiya nfiaj Kunda Heggade and another Kinnikka Heggade en¬ 
tered into in the presence of God Mahilinga at Yelluru to live ami¬ 
cably for ever without moleatnig each other’s lands “ A few years 
later m S. 1421 (expired) Siddharthl. one Saukaradl Hunda Heg- 
gade and another Tirumala ArajM Madda Hcggade made a compact 
of mutual fidelity and agreed to render faithful ser^nco at all times 
against the enemies attacking YeluTu and Kapu.®® There are a 
large number of similar epigraphs which record such agreements 
for mutual help and for giving up old animosities.^ Such local 
arrangements as these seem to have been a result of the confusion 
of the polities at Vijayanagar in the last years of the reign of Viru- 
pak^. In such periods as these no reference is made to the cen¬ 
tral authority.® But such local arrangements were very useful 
inasmuch as they ensured peace in the local areas and relieved 
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the central government of a great deal of responstbility for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

Section VI 

Minor Local Officers and Dignitariea 

It remains for us to examine here the functions of a few local 
officers who were a link between the imperial government and the 
local authorities. 

The first among such officers that deserve notice is th^ Pdrii- 
patyapar. The tenn PdntputyagSr means an executive officer or a 
superintendent of works. He was generally a representative of 
the king or of a provincial governor in a particular locality and 
carried out seme of the important executive functions of the gov- 
emjnent. He was the chief tax collector in a particular locality} 
he was in charge of the repair and maintenance of forts; he was 
the trustee of the grants made hy the king. As the king’s repre- 
sentative in the local areas the Pdrupatyegdr was the authority to 
whom royal communications were generally sent When for ins¬ 
tance a local rukx made a saTvamanya grant he communicated the 
order to one Parupatya Periya Karava Nayaka who was doubtless 
an officer in the locality in which the grant was made.^ 

An epigraph dated A.D, 1423 refers to a Pdrupatyt^pSr who 
was placed in charge of certain grants of lands in a particular locali- 
specifies the allowance that was sanctioned to him,®® Cikka 
Wanjayya, the Pdrupotyopdr of Terakanambi, was ordered in A D . 
1504 to pay from certain export duties from a few villages a car 
^ for expenses on the occasion of the car-festival in the temple.®^ 
n A.D. 1542 in the Seringapatam territory we hear of a ParMpafya- 
9ar, Kamappa Nayaka by name. coUecling certain customs and 
t^es which did not exist earlier,®^ In 1508 an order was issued 
^t whoever held the Parupatya of a particular village in the 
‘gepalh taluk of the Kdlar ffistrict was to build a half fort® The 
erujNityagfar undertook to do certain works of public utility for 
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the convenience of the people. Thus one Ramayya who held the 
Parupat^fl of the Dnrgg^gjrahara In the Yelandur Jagir in A.D. 1532 
caused the sacred pond to be built with stone after excavating the 
earth and making the neceasary repairs,^ During the period 
of a great famine when the price of all grains had risen to seven 
tndmt per hana in the Camarajnagar taluk of the Mysore district 
and men ate men, the Pdntpfltyttgir Kempioa Lingana 
Divn had a well repaired with the help of Kale Mallikarjuna.®® 
He also formed new villages. The PdmjKitpflpdr of the Bagur slmet 
on a petition from Narasimniaiya of the customs, had a p§the built, 
named it Kr^Mpura and populated it.®® 

It appears he had much to do with the village officers. We are 
led to tliinit so from an incomplete record at KottapaUe in the 
Anantapur district which appears to record some order of the 
Pdrupffti^a^r (whose name is lost) of the Kundrupi sime to Malika 
Ayyaji Vodayaru, Paras urama Panditaru, the officer at Perunj^ 
the Gaude^ and the farmers of the village.^^ 

Till about the time of Ki^q^diva Haya the PnriipfltyoiJ^'r ap" 
pears to have exercised some control over the administration of 
the temple. But with regard to a particular temple in the Cham- 
rajnagar taluk Ki^adeva Kaya ruled as follows: “All grants are 
to be taken care of by Allappa, the agent of the temple of the God- 
He will take possession of them* and, appointing such temple ser¬ 
vants as he wisheSp will continue the temple services from time to 
time; the Po™patyagBr has no authority to enquire into the affairs 
of the temple^ Ailappa will be the agent of the temple and no 
one else/^ We do not know if this ruliog of the emperor affords 
only an instance of his general policy of separating the temple 
management from the general administration, or it was only a parti¬ 
cular case which required such a ruling. His views on this m- 
teresting question are expressed in his Amuktsmclyad^; there he 
deprecates the employment of a collector of revenue for the manage¬ 
ment of charities given over to temples. Brahmans and the Uke* 
that should tempt him to make up the losses in his revenue col¬ 
lections from these sources; and he suggests that a special officer 
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must be appointed to supervise tbe charit:es.^‘^ It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that this order of the king laking away the 
temple management from the Fdrupatgogdr and handing it over 
to another individual, who appears to have had nn otlwr duty in 
the state, was only an illustration of how he translated his theories 
into practice. 

Another important officer who was much in evidence in the 
Vijayanagar days was the AdhifeAri, He appears to have been a 
“Special Officer’* appointed in some important cities and villages. 
It is difficult to say if all the important cities and villages in the 
empire had each an AdhilsdH, for we have otily a few stray refer¬ 
ences to this officer. But since we have an epigraph of AJ>, 140S 
which registers some provision made by the AdfiifcdH and jagat- 
titmuTiiiru (village assembly) of Niruvara in South Kanara for 
daily ofierings to the deitywe may take it that many important 
villages had each an AtJ^ikorij but his functions and importance 
appear to have varied from place to place and time to time. 

As an officer of the govemment presence was necessary 
for the execution of documents. According to a oopper-plate grant in 
the South Kanara district a partition deed was executed in the pre¬ 
sence of Mahapradhana Male (Mallaya) Dannayaka and Gopanna, 
the Adhifcdri of the village.i'n Grants made by individuals had 
to he confirmed by this important officer. It was not always that 
he did so himself, for at times he asked his subordinates to dis¬ 
charge this function perhaps owing to pressure of work. For in¬ 
stance Deva Varu isvara Nayaka, the Betamahgala Adhikari, and 
pother officer, whose exact functions we are not able to know, 
issued an order to one Narasihga Raja Vodeyar to confirm the grant 
of Isnds by on^ SoDaeyadeva to which order im - 

mediately carried It appears, however, that this officer could 

not make grants himself without the consent and co-operatioa of 
certain groups and associations which had a semi-political character 
m those days. A copper-plate from the South Kanara district dia- 
c OSes Ae interesting information that in A.D. 1556 one Tirumala- 
^ Madda Heggade, the chief of Kap, made a grant of land 
m the village of Mailara with the consent of the assembly (nahuo- 
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vQYu)^ cofnmunal and ppofessionaj guilds panu} and sub¬ 

ordinate officers (ssnMfita) Thus in. the areas where commuml 
corporations existed the Adhikari^s power to act independently 
seems to have been limited. Yet he had onerous duties and was 
a high dignitary in the local areas. 

Here mention may "be made of the Governor of Vijayanagai 
of whom both Paes and Nuniz speak. Gaudaraja, the brother of 
Sa]uva Timina, was the Governor of the capital,^'®^ He seems to 
have been a person of some consequence and hence he was able 
to show round the palace and other buildings to Paes and bis 
friends. He appears to have bad oertain militaiy obligations to 
discharge^ and hence when Kn^adeva Haya led his expedition to 
Halcur^ he followed the king with an army oonsbting of 30^000 
foot^ l^OtM) horse and 10 clephants.^®^ 

Another officer or group of officers that enjoyed the right to 
co-operate ^vith the assembly in its work was generally known as 
the TiintTTmflr. It is difficult to say who they were. In the modem 
day a class of temple priests are known as Tantris in Malabar. 
But the inscriptions which refer to the Tiuitrirndr as acting with 
the village assenihly in its work are largely to be found in the 
Tamil districts, and hence it Is not possible that the Malabar Tcnfri* 
could have been meant by the term Taiitrimdr. Further according 
to a record at Tirukka]akkudi in the South Aroot district dated S* 
1459, the temple authorities and the TaTitrirndr of the village made 
an agreement among themselve^s about the rehabilitation of 
a village by one Sittama Nayaka.^® Here if the Tantri- 
tndr had anything to do with the temple admirustration or temple 
Service^ then it would be difficult to see why an agreement should 
be made between these two sets of people. But the term tuTUrin 
means also a soldier in which case onr Tajitrinmr can refer to cer¬ 
tain classes of people from whom men for the mili ta ry were recruit^ 
ed In the TLnnevelly district there are found a few Pandyan epi¬ 
graphs w^hich refer to a community of military classes 
kdrtyflr) whose leaders were known as leyudr. As 

the goi'emment epigraphist says some cases the big community 
of military classes (pcrumbo^atpoin) with their ten coimnands are 
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menUoned and are stated to have belonged to the tantra or mafia- 

But it la dHSctilt to say if the rantrimdr of the Yijayanagar 
had anything to do wilh these mihtary groups, for it is im¬ 
possible that these men could have had much to do with Hje local 
admmlstratlotL. Tantra: also means government in which case we 
can take the term Tantrimdr to refer to the officers of the govem- 
merit in the local areas who controlled the working of the village 
assemblies and other local organisations. This mterpretation 
of the word indicates fully the functions they discharged. 
It appears that the village assemblies could not by them¬ 
selves do a particular things but had to get the sanction of 
the go^^emment for many of their acts. Hiia put a check on the 
otherwise absolute independence of the local assemblies. Thus 
the naffer and the Tantrmdr of Karaippdkkunadu- made a ^arva- 
lufinya gift of land in K^aiytir to the temple of Tiruttunganai- 
madam Udaiya Mahadevn.^*® The same group of ranintndr along 
with the same assembly made another grant of certain taxes on 
lands in Tenkarai Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the 
temple of Tenkaratturai Ndvay. Thus these Ta.7itrimdT appear 
to have been government officers in the local areas. 

Another officer who was variously known as Naftnndyagam 
&eyvar or simply Ndttunaynhhur meaning superintendent of a Tiddu 
was a person of some consequence. But though he b referred to 
In the inscriptions as an important officer in the ndditj yet we do 
iiot know much about his exact functions nor arc we able to say 
definitely whether he was a royal officer in the nddu or simply an 
influential person in the locality vested with (Certain honorary 
powers by the government. According to a record of A,D. 1346, 
Harihara O^eyar and Bukkanna Odeyar granted to Vaiyaijpan 
Kdmuppan^ the superintendent over the Tekal nadu, Madarai- 
^anapajli belonging to the same nddti as a kudan^ai exempt from 
t^xes. He was allowed to grow any crop he pleased on all the 
dry and wet lands of the vUlago excluding former gifts, and he was 
^titled tn receive all the taxes (specified) in perpetuity.^^ We 
have a few more references to this important dignitary. A record 
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of A,D. 1379 mentions that the Mahasw^untddkypati So^aiy^ 
Noyokar’s son Ahkaya Nayaka was the superintendent over the 
Nondanguli nadu.^^^ 

The Caii^ifce and the Sihalopnudifce were two other ofSces in 
the local areas.^ But it Is difficult to understand the difference 
between the two offices unle^ we assume that the ^thalai^auda was 
a higher dignitary and his functions extended over the whole of 
the ffthfllfl, while an ordhwy wa3 a mialler dignitary and 

his functions were confined to the village over which he was ap¬ 
pointed. Such offices as these seem to have been conferred on a 
few people for certain services rendered by them to the govern¬ 
ment, According to an inscription of about A.D. 1533, the Maha- 
nayakacarya Harati Aimafigala Tippala Nayakacarya granted to 
Vadda Irana Bova through Balana Gauda of Kandahalli a handet 
of the Dharmapura sammat a few presents and the SthfllcE^aTi^l^P 
of the village for having expended 250 gadydna^ and erected four 
high towers for the Kandehalli A few years later in 1547 

the j^ame man was gii^en the Sthdiagauddie over the village of 
Sugur for having constructed four towers to the fort of the place 
at a cost of 200 Similarly in A.D. 1634 Kolavanhalli 

Immadi Rajia Baire Gaudaraya gave a Sthalagaudike to one Gid^ 
Gauda with the former many a, dye, SMmya, faatu, bofti and nine 
bamlets.^*^ It appears that these Gctn^ could make grants for 
the merit of certain officers. Tlius an epigraph of A.D^ 1537 re¬ 
cords that Cokkaya Gauda of UliyarahalU made a grant of land 
for the merit of Mahdsdvantddkipaii Hebbare Nayaka^s son Bayi- 
caya Nayaka,^^® We also hear of the Nddii gaudu whose functions 
however we are unable to make It appears that these 

offices could be sold by their respective holders, 
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Similarly we hear abaut a S§tiuh&ua of a particular village 
and the ScTiabOTa of a partLcular nddu. Thus the Mchd^ayctTitMIii- 
patt Cikka Kallaya Nayaka and all the farmers of Kadagodi sthala 
made a grant to the Sermbova of the Sani kingdom.^® The NM~ 
sinabova appears to have been In charge of the revenue register 
of the nadu. According to a record of A.D. 1589 one Vlraiya of 
Hiriyur was the Si^nabdva or accotmtant of 185 villages,^^^ The 
ICarai^ifca or Senabdna of a larger area seems to have been appoiiit- 
ed by the king. We are led to infer this from the details contained 
in an inscription which records the bestowal of the office of ac¬ 
countant on a certain Individual by Kr^i^deva Eaya.™ 

A dignitary who was much in evidence in the Vijayanagar 
days was the Madhpastkii or the mediator. He appears to have 
been an influenlial person in the local areas^ and when any sale of 
land was effected he fixed the price. It 1$ possible that he was 
authorised to do so by the government. Thus when one Vittappa 
aold his lands to one Suhga^ii^aT the son of Naraavadiva of BeluTt 
for 30 hon the price was fixed by arbitration,^^ Similarly when 
in A.D, 1406 one Jakkamia Heggade of Honnahole and a few 
others sold some of their lands to one Nimbarasa the price of the 
landa was fixed by arbitrators,™ 

Ihe McTifiTifldpnibJin and the are two other 

local dignitaries that attract our notice. It appears that what the 
was in the towns the Muhdnddprahhu was in the 
rural areas. Ihe PrtibTm of a nedti seems to have been at times the 
headman of some village. Thus one Sankanna, the headman of 
the Pithamane village, the first in the KupatOr Ti.venty-six of the 
Kagarakhanda Malunad was the PTabJru of the Ttdd.™ The grant 
tjf these offices lay generally with the king. In 1645 the Prabhut* 
of Kollala sime for instance was conferred oa Boggavasayyu 
by king Sri Rahga Raya.^^^ From an epigraph in the Bangalore 
Strict we leam how these headmen (YajatTmiis) were rannineraft'^ 
^<1- A record of A.D. 1527 records the grant of a field of the sow- 
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ing capacitor of half kha^uga to Bayirappa Nayakkan by all the 
Tid^ gau4<is of Vljayapura in consideration of his holding the office 
of (head mansh ip) of the nddu. But we dp not know if 

these dignitaries received any other remaneration for their 
BerviCES,^^ 

In the Tamil inscriptions there appears a dignitary with the 
designation Peri|/a ndftuvefdn. We are again at a loss to know 
the exact functions he discharged. But we bear of him in con¬ 
nection with the attesting of documents. This officer put his sig¬ 
nature to an agreement with the consent of the UTtt'Uar of the 15ru- 
vidaiyaltam villages in two Tiddus.^ When the king Bhupati 
Udaiyar was pleased to revive an old grant of certain sources of 
income to the temple of Pcninambalanatha at Tiruveii^ainallur in 
the South Arcot district made formerly by the and gave a 

deed to that effect, it wa?s signed hy three persons: (1) Tilrumunai- 
ppadl-nattuvela^ (2) Periyanattuvejan of Magadaimandalam, and 
(3) Periyanattuvejan of Iruiigolappadu^di^-^®^ The government 
cpigraphist remarks here : “ These people set their signatures to the 
deed probably in token of consent as the representatives of the 
nMu (district) people who had given the original deed to the tem¬ 
ple trusteeSp”^ 

But it appears that the rendering of the term Peri^andftii- 
vejdn into the representative of the fidd people 13 rather stramed 4 
Vefdn means an agriculturist^ and hence this term does not indi¬ 
cate that he was in any way connected with the district people or 
the assembly. But the, name indicates that it 

was the Tamil tendering of the term MaMTiMprabJiTi. In fact no 
better translation can be suggested. Thus he also appears to have 
been a local dignitary of some consequence. But it is not possible 
to say anything with certainty about the nature of the functions 
many of these local dignitaries d^charged. The evidence at our 
disposal is still too sq!aTity to be of any help to solve many of these 
questions. 
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SOCIETY 
Section I 

Caries ond CommWTtities m the Empire 

The vast ernpire of Vijayanagar was composed of a large num¬ 
ber of communities and social groups. The traditional four castes 
had each multiplied into various subsrastes and communities, many 
of them quarrelling among themselves for partic ular rights and 
privileges often customary in nature. 

The establishment of a strong central government at the capi^ 
ta] and the rigid control it exercised even over the outlying parts 
rf the empire resulted in the appointment of special officers or 
agents over those areas. The Vijayanagar sovereigns appointed 
Karnataka and Telugu generals as the viceroys of provinces and 
rulers of districts i and they took with them a large retinue even 
to the distant parts of the empire. As ohserved earlier such coloni-^ 
sation of the provinces by a particular community made for im¬ 
portant changes in the community Itself and in the localities con- 
cemei Linguistic: differencres also played a prominent part in this 
development 

The caste of a particular individual came to be generally deter* 
rnined by his calling, though the calling might with equal truth be 
^d to depend on the community to which he belonged. Thus 
there were m the Vijayanagar empire as many castes as ther^: were 
professions. Even so, certain communities were divided into minar 
ccis. ^ For example the art i s ans were divided into five classes each 
pursuing a particular professiem 

As orthodox Hindus themselves and as followers of an orthodDx 
^ du ^dition, the Vijayanagar kings felt it their duty to protect 
c insliLution of caste or uurtuliramQdhar^rto especially in view of 
_ ^ uhnmmadan invasions. The sovereigns and their subjects 
^ a tighteuing of the bond of umon among themselves was 
^^le essential for preserving their religion^ for, according to them, 
^ caste system was inextricably interwoven with religion. The 
the rulers of Vijayanagar to maintain the social solidarity 
Hindus is clearly seen in the titles they assumed, such as i 
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"Hie supporler of the four castes and orders,* protector of the 
upholder of the duties of all castes^® etc. Since 
the four castes had become divided into a large number of sub- 
castes and communities, and since alJ of them were protected by 
the StatCj some of the Vijayanagur kings took the title of 'the pro¬ 
tector of all the castes in the empire.'* The interest of the kings 
in maintaining the social solidarity of the four castes is seen in 
the concluding verses of the Jdmbauati-ka%c.^j7i of Ki^adeva 
Raj^a where the royal poet sajTi: 

Dharmam padacatu^^ayena kflavat sthairyam samakm 
batam 

Caturvarnyam upaitu karma satatam svasvadhl-karo- 
dtam I 

Sesaksmadharanayakasya krpaya sapt^^vlmadhyagarn 

Rak^an gamiha Kr^ar^yanrpatir jiyat sahasram sam^ 11* 

ErttkwiarLs: 

As in ancient India, so in the Vijayanagar days, the most res¬ 
pected member in society was the Brahman. Almost every foreign 
traveller who visited the Vijayanagar court was struck by the res¬ 
pect the Brahman commandfed and the simple life he led. Abdur 
Razak remarks: 'The Brahmans are held by him, (Deva Raya H) 
in higher estimation than all other men.^'® Pacs says that Ki^a- 
deva Raya paid much honour and held the Brahmans in great 
favourJ Kj^nadeva Raya too says: “Charity is for the protection 
of the The Brahmans enjoyed certain special privileges ; 

and they were not liable to be put to death whatever crime they 
committed.** Henee it is, according to the story of Nuniz, Krs^- 
deva Raya did not put to death Sa]uva Thmna for his alleged 
murder p£ Tirumala.*^ 


1. E. m, p, 12S. 

2 . vm. TL U. 

3. VI Kp. 32L 

4. EJC., vm, Tl 14. 

5- S* K. Alyan^, SourcffSt 143. 

6L Elliat. Qp^ dt, IV, p. 105, 

1 * Seweii, dt,* p. 246 ; for the pbservalian af Nimiz fiMf ibid., p- 3^- 

5. ATRuA:£a., cantd IV^ v. 27S, 

3. Batboftii i p. 217 h 

10. SewcD, op. dtp p. 331. 
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Though members of the sacerdotal class, the Brahmans were 
found in almost every walh tif lifei A few e£ them were priests 
and were attached to temples. Speaking about them Paes says; 
“Those who have charge of the temples are learned men, and eat 
nothing which sutlers death."'-^ Some were owners of estates and 
livid upon the fruits which they got from their lands.A few 
others took to trade and settled down as merchants, while still 
others remained as the inmates of monasteries which possessed 
good revenues.^ The latter spent a large part of their timn in 
serious study and contemplation. 

Though many of them led such peaceful lives, some were active 
politicians, administrators and generals. The history of the em¬ 
pire is full of instances to show that there was a line of efficient 
Brahman ministers who largely guided the destinies of the vast 
empire, Madhava and Sayana were Brahmans who were able 
ministers under Bukka I and Harihara II, Viva Vasanta Madhava 
who extended the empire in the West up to Goa was a Brahman. 
During the days of Deva Raya I and Dsva Raya II the Brahmans 
retained their umque place in society; among them men¬ 
tion aiay be made of Vittha^oa Udaiyar and Aitnamaradhya, And 
during the days of K^'^ad^a Haya wc see a large number of able 
Brahmans occupying positions of importance in the state. A few 
^ them that deserve mention here are Siluva Timma, Nadendla 
opa Mantri, Sajuva Govmda Raja, Rayasam Kondamarasu, Tlra- 
Ayyapparasu, Karaoika Mahgarasayya, Bacarasa3rya, 
ara;^B LaksmmarayTja, and S^uva Naraslhgaraya Dannayaka 
alias Sellappa, 

This ig well borne out by the testimony of Van Linsehoten 
Who writes about the Brahmans thus; " The Brahmans are the 
onestest and most esteemed Nation among the Indian Heathens; 
or they doo alwaies serve in the chiefest places about the King 
as Receivers, Stewards, Ambassadors and such like Offices. They 
^ of great authority among the Indian people, for that the King 
oth nothing without their counsell and consent.”” These Brah¬ 
mans were called the IViydgis in the Telugu districts. 


rtfi, p. 245: see ake BerfeaM, I, p, 2i7. 
«■ Sewell, op. rit, p, 245 . 

13. Ibid. 

H- PurdiBs, Hti PlIpT^mi, X, pp, 255-6, 
V,A.^ 
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Ki^adcva Raya has certBin intei^efltiiig ohscivations to mak^ 
on why a Brahman should bt appointed to such places of impor¬ 
tance in the state. He siys: Because a Brahman would stand to his 
post even in times of danger and would continue in service though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a K^triya or a Sudrn, it is 
always advisable for a king io take Brahmans as his officers.'^ Ln 
another place he says: That king can lay his hand on his breast 
and sleep peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such 
Brahmans as are attached to himself* nre learned in cfiany seiencea 
and arts, are followers of Dharnm, are heroic and have been in bis 
serviee sinee before his time, who make arrangements for storing 
in those fortresses tigers^ cheese (ptilijunnu ?) and other (rare) 
articles to last for a generation..... *who increase his treasures by 
multiplying his income and lessening expenditure, and by seeing 
that the people are without trouble,*who see that neither he 
nor his subjects suffer and who give trouble only to his enemies. 
Thus Krsi^deva Kaya insists upon the Brahmans being appointed 
to important governmental positions. Sometimes the iidjagriiriis 
folio^ved the on their expeditions. Thus Vyasa Baya went 

to the south along with Saluva Narasimha.” The evidence of 
epigraphy also shaifc^ how the Brahmans led contingents o£ the ann> 
to the battlefield. Thus one Apatsahayan of Tirukkadiyur took 
part in the Ralcur campaign of Kr^nadeva Eaya.^* The Brahmans 
maintained their high position and status in the social polity in 
the later period of Vijayanagar history also. A large number of 
grants were made to them and the ruling sovereigns paid them 
great respect. 

The Moiiisiira Narapati Vijayti, a manuscript work of the 
seventeenth century, howevert describes K^a Raja as having 
had anti-Brahmanical tendencies. The work states : 

Jamatnbhun mahipalah Rama Haya iti smrtab | 

Sa kamava^mapannah nityam dynteca njsthitab 11 

Brahmananmn gurimamca nityam apriyam atanol \ \^ 


15- Amufcco-, cantn IV* v. ^7. 

16^ cmiln IV, V. BBl. 

17 . xci-xcv, of Sonmnitbs mlftrftd to 
op. ciL, H, p. 13®. 

18. 47 of 10Ofl; Rep., pam 
MAM., IflOT. pm 53, 
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But such an estimate of Rama Raja seems to be bxaggeratedT fur 
neither the contemporBry inscrriptioRS nor the litoratura and the 
chronicles of the period say anything about bis anti^Brahmanical 
tendencies. The work is of a later date and hence not very reliable 
for a picture of Rama Raja. Further the aulhor of the work ap¬ 
pears to have been a Madhva disappointed in his expectations^ 
and at the fact that Govinda Desika was replaced by TStacarjr^ in 
the exalted position of being the gum of the king. Obviously the 
author of the work was a partisan and wanted to paint Bama Raja 
in black colours an account of his preference to Tataeaxya. 

Vemana, a poet of the seventeenth century;^ says: “If a man 
still has in his heart the principles of a paraiar and yet seonis 
paraiars how should he become twice-bom while devoid of every 
good quality? There is no greater sin than that of falsehood* 
this is an. abomimition perpetually in the mouth : what vagabonds 
are several who call themselves twice-bom? The lords of the 
earth (i.e.. Brahmans) say “ We are pure ; we are learned in the 
scriptures ; ^ they scorn all who are in their natural state. Truly 
the poorest palmer is better than such boastcrsi"’^^ But it must be 
noted that Vemana being a moralist and refomer had scant 
regard for the institution of caste and the position the Brahmans 
held in the society. Hence it is doubtful if his testimony can be 
taken to reflect the general view of his time. 

Brahinans generally led very simple and pious lives in 
their villages, studying the Vedas and Sastras, discussing abstruse 
philosophical subjects, and performing the daily rites the Brahmans 
were expected to do. About their dressy Linschoten says: ** They 
goe nuked, saving only that they have a doth bound about their 
middles to hide their privie members. They weare sometimes when 
they go abroad, a tbinne cotton linnen Gowne called cabala lightly 
cast over their shoulders, and hanging down the grounds like 
some other IndiansUpon their heads they wear a white 
cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their haire, 
which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned up as the 
women do.""^ The foreign travellers were also struck by the 

30- Sec Thtf itf Vemana, translated by Brown, Prefacej p, Ui. 

^ 2L bIl m, w, pp, 170-171. In atiotli^r pl^ce he says : 

gamg throu^ sll his studies and attaining eQasujTuriate wisdom k after 
^ nnthlriR of divinity, the moment he (tha Brahman) sees a fair woman 

•» irtrgets nil hSs sanctiiy.» v. 270, p. 200>. 

22- Pui-chas, Hi* Pagrim*. X, pp. 2S5-256. 
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sacr&d thread ^om hy the Brahmam and the ashes of “ kow^es 
eJtcrrements"' with which they uss^d "to dawbe their forehead aed 
fiDse.^^ They wore also ear ornaments . 

But certain traits in the character of some Brahmans evoked 
the resentment of the foreign travellers. Barbosa for instance says 
that they were great eaters and never worked eJteept to 
eat well. He observes: “ They will start at once on a six days"^ 
journey only to get a good meal*® Nuniz too remarks as 
follows: “The king always gives large sums in charity; in the 
palace there are always two or three thousand Brahmajis who are 
his priestsj and to whom the King commands to give alms. These 
Brahman priests are very despicable men; they always have much 
money and are so insolent that even by using blows the guards of 
the door cannot hold them in check/^ Though instances are not 
w^anting to show that the Brahmans served the state as admini¬ 
strators and generals, a large majority of them led peaceful and 
contented lives and hence Paes remarks that “ they have little 
stomach for the use of arms/'^ 

The Vipraviwddins I 

A marked feature of the social history of the later Vijayanagar 
period is the rise of r so^dal conjsciousneas among the difierent 
communities of the empire. It was a period when attempts were 
made hy them for the evolution of social solidarity among them- 
selv^. Each community clamoured for certain special privileges 
and honours which were to m^rk it off from the others* 

One such attempt was made by a clagg who were known as 
the V^ipravinddlns. Brown thinks that they were a class of Brah¬ 
man jugglers. But H. Krishna £astri points out that they were 
in the Ganjam and Vizagap&tam districts no longer Brahmans hut 
Sudras, a pheELomenoii which he attributes to the demoralism^ 
effect of their occupationn® They were so widespread in the empire 
that an epigraph mentions them as living in Vidyanagara, Bedako’^h 


23. Gasparo Bfllbj, PuTchaji. Ht* p, 14S. 

24. Twenty or twenty-f our miles, Rmnuslo; eight feaguM. Spanish. 

25. BarbqM^ T, p. 217* 

25, Sewell, op, ctt., pp. 379-80L 

27, Ibld.^ p. zse. 

28. M£Ji., ms, puB 60. Sec N. VenltataTamanB^ya, Studies in 
Htet^ of (Ac Thirf Dvnostu e# Fijanmagon, for yet uitotber view of their 
origin and sptv&d in the Vljayanagar empirB* 
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Kanaka and Dravi^a desa.®' A few of the inscriptions relating to 
ihem belong to the sixteenth century. In A.D. 1554^3 certain 
Vipravinodins undertook to perform the K^tikapuja of the God 
Hanuniimta in the village of Ranganahalu.^ Two years later a 
few of them made a grant of their income from the village of 
Cinahotum for the Dhanurmasa. worship of the God Cennakesava 
in the same village, In 1556-57 a few of them belonging to 
various iaithaa and sutras made a gift of taxes to the Makajaaaa 
of Cauluru ® It b curious that all these inscriptions should be¬ 
long to the second half of the sixteenth century. But it is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that there was then some sort of a social upheaval 
for the hettennent of a few classes in the social scale and among 
them the Vipravinodins were one. 

Artbona: 

The next community that attracts our notice b that of the 
PnneoW Or the artbans, It comprbed the black-smiths, gold¬ 
smiths, brass-smiths, carpenters and idol makers. An inscription 
of the time of Deva Raya I states that there were seventy-four 
divbions among Ihe Pfincfllas.® Its members were often fighting for 
certain rights and privileges. In A.D. 1525-26 one of tlie disputes 
between the gold-smiths and the black-smiths was decided at Attur 
hi the Ramnad district and lands were assigned to them,” Simi¬ 
larly when in A.D. 1555 a (juamel arose betwoen the etdtivators 
and the Pdnoolaa, it was decided by the Vedantl Rama Rajayapa, 
the 88 SrT Vais^va Brahmans, Banadarasaj^ya, the agent of 
J^a Raja Tirumala Rajayya, and Senaba SettL, the agent for the 
affairs of RSmappayya. According to the decision the southeni 
s^et of Beliir was fixed for the Pancfilns, stones were put up at 
the four boundaries (sped Red) within which they were allowed 
to rows of houses, cany on their caste observances and make 
jewellery, enjoying in the temple of Cennigaraya the same privi¬ 
leges and positions as were granted to the Pdncdlas at the car 


29. 894 of 1S17, 

*>• 402 of laau^ 

II- 4fl3 of laao. 

Ihs merit of the Vipravinodins 
^ The date Is 
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festival in VidyMagaraiH This decision was based on a previous 
one made by Raina Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya.^ 

At a particular time the quarrels between them assumed such 
serious magnitude, that they separated from each other with the 
help of a piece of social legialatiuii. The two inscriptions which 
refer to such a quarrel and its settlement at KaUadaihurkci in the 
Tinnevelly district in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
"register a royal writ granted by Virappa Niyaka of Madura to 
the five sub-sects of the artisan cammumty facilitating their separa¬ 
tion from each other and the consequent dismemberment of the 
community. The reasons for this separation are not stated k . . * 
The order does not seem to have proceeded from the king himselfp 
but to have been the re&iill of the Initiative taken by the sub-sects 
themselves..... .The writ was a privilege granted in the presence 
of Udankiitt^^ anaiiijan or Ud^nkuttam Padagananalnjun Kula- 
sekharan Asari who was evidently the leader of the Knnmdlfl com¬ 
munity, The temple authorities at Brahmadesam also declared 
the same for the benefit of their subordinates. 

An interesting aspect of the social history of the Vijayanagar 
period lies In the fact that the various social groups in the empire 
vied with one another for getting certain social privileges and 
honours in public festivals and in temples. The artisans were 
no exception to this. In A.D. 1573 Vehkatappa Nayud^i Secre¬ 
tary (mudra^caTtc), of VelugoH Timmappo NayanMg^u, the agemt 
of Sri Ranga Raya^ made certain arrangements for showing respect 
dining the festival days of PalUkoijdanatha of Nellore to the 
PnTicfihaTirtS (the five classes of artisans) who came in the car as 
at Tlnipati; and to the observance of this etiquette the 
karcTiain^, ha-pxts^ seUis^ and Fuka Rcddht (Reddis of Pakanadu) 
were made to agree.^ According to a record in the Udayagiri taluk 
Timma Raju, son of Hama Raju Konetayya deva, built a goputtE 
and manpLpa to God RaghunayakalrL The inscriptian also records 
that ivhen the car vms passing along the streets, with the Kajfuvfls 
and servants inside the car^ a member of the wear¬ 

ing a cloth round the head and another loosely round the waist 
and having only a sandal mark between the eye4irows and not 
chewing beteh should go round in front of the car with a chbiel 


as. E C. V, Bl. 5. 

36. 309 ^nd 3TS of 1&16; 1&17. para 55. 
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a maJlet, a nail and a sickle in his hands, and it also states that 
that formality was to be observed without failure,^® 

In the cyclic year Angirasa, during the time of Sri Raiigadeva 
Maharays {1632-3^3 ?)j the neffdr of the viUagg of T^ uvlmattur 
in the South Arcot district gave an undcrtakiiig to the rdjalcari/a- 
that the artisan communities (Kflnmdfar) catpentera, 
black-smiths and gold-smiths of the several villages in the northern 
pflTTi^ (ward) would no more be treated ill, or deprived of their 
privileges, that the rights and privileges similar to those enjoyed 
by their classes in Padaividu, ^hji, Tiru’^raijijaiiialai and Kancl- 
puram would be accorded to them, and that, if they should violate 
the promisej they would pay a fine of twelve -pon and suffer the 
twelve disgraces* in consequence.^ There were, however, 

a few other places where the artisans enjoyed certain privileges over 
3Jid above what their brethren enjoyed elsewhere. Hence 
ihe Twfjavftr of IdaiyarrupaCTU^Si^ingur psOTU and Idaiya^, who 
were represented by their respective chiefs Korigarayar, NayipSr 
Kacciya Hayar and Koi^d^i^^^^nayakkar, gave an undertaking to 
the king through Kr^ama Nayakkar and Kayasam Tirumalaiyan 
that they would withdraw from the certain social pri¬ 

vileges such as the use of Pavd^i and Pari-Dap^am hitherto enjoy¬ 
ed by them, and thus place them on the same status as their bre¬ 
thren at Padaividu, Senji and Tiruvaqnamalal.^ 

Kaikkojas ; 

The Kaikkdias were another influential community in the 
Vjjayanagar empire. ^They lived generally round the temple pre¬ 
cincts, and it appears that they had separate streets. An inscription 
for instance at Madambakkam mentions the street of the Knik- 
kojas,'^® We have seen how the Kaikkd]as had some voice in the 
temple administration and in the levy of the local taxes. As 
weavers they carried on their industry on a small scale. As the 
Artisans, the Kmkkolas also clamoured for certain social privilegeSi 
The^ Kaikkojas of Kahclpuram and Virmcipuram enjoyed the 
^big (palanquin) and aartgit (conch). In A-D, 

5'S6 the same privileges were extended to the Kaikkolas 


^ m, Ud ao; 204 of mZ; V.R., J.M.P,, M. 771. 

^ Riip.. I&a2. para 54, 

. 293 of 1923*^ j ffep., para 66. 

310 of 1911. 
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of ValudUfimbattii rajya by Arama|atta Niyinar in consultatic^xi with 
Koigarayarj Kangarayar and Kacdriyar.^ It seerns that a little 
before these privileges were granted to the Kaikkofas of Valudi- 
lamba^t^ Kaikkolas of Knn t-i were granted jsimilar 

privileges in response to their representation to Aramalatta Nayi- 
nar,^ In 1503-C4 the privilege,s of having ^crndu iungti 
"on all good and bad occasions'*^ were extended to the Kalkkojas 
of the three villages of Trlbhuvanamahadevipar^^ Na^uvu- 
karai pa^ti and Neinnalipar™ as tlie weavers of the oountiy 
situated on the bank of the Pewai river were privileged to have. 
The inscription which records this further specifies that those who 
ohjected to this right were to undergo the punishment fixed for it in 
an inscription engraved at 6e]ijiganalliir.^^ Similarly during the time 
of ^urappa Nayakap the agent of Sad^iva in the Tiruvadi raiyap 
the Haivaniyar agreed to accord the same privileges and fights to the 
Kaikkdlas of the place as were in vogue according to a previous 
stone insetipUon which had been effaced by some person-^ 

Barbers r 

In the latter half of the sixteenth centuiy the community of 
barbers received certain b-peelal privileges at the hands of 
the State. The exact reasons why the barbers were the objects 
of special favour from Sadova and his minister are not known. 
An epigraph of 1545 states that E^a Raja O^eyar being pleased 
with the barber Konddja exempted the barbers of the country 
(Tumkur district) from certain taxes.*® Another epigraph of 
1547^8 states that Timmoja Kondoja and Bhadri of (the town 
of) Badavl having propitiated ihe king, that ruler (Sadasiva) 


41. 162 q 1 ms; 473 of 1921 r 2Q1 1^25-20 : Rep., 1329, patH fiS. 

42. 422 pf 1925; tbo date givi^ heie is ovklGnUy wrong, TLe epigraph is 
dated A. 1409 Vlsvavam, Sitriha, The other two ioscriptioiis already fp-' 
ffitW to state Visvavosu was curreTit in 1407, Purtlier according to 473 
of 1921 and 291 of 192S-29 the Kaikkofos of VaJudlUinihattu rijya given 
the pnvileg<% whidi lied been granli^d to fiiose of Elilelpurarn and Virinci- 
pUTHin. Hiia would show that the grant of privileges to the l£aIkkolas of 
Kanc^ must have been earlier. Hen« the date of the Inac^ption is miateading. 

43. phnkso on good and bad occasions ^ bidicates: that the pinmnimi- 
lies had the right of eMndnng these privilegeg only on ceremonial occasteas^ 
auspicious or othenvlse. 

44. 368 of 191T; 1918, para 70. 

45. 41 of 1922. The IlaiVBjUyars are a caste whose sole occupation b the 
cultivation ot the betel creeper and KlUjig of its leavist 

46. Xn. Tp, 126. 
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"in connection wi)i a request they had made", granted them a 
tax as a manya.*^ But another inscription of A.D. 15&5 says that 
Tinimoja Koi^oja made application to Rama Eajayya who in turn 
applied to Sadasiva, and he remitted to him and his iamily certain 
taxes within the four boundaries of his kingdom.^* The Telugu 
poet Hudrayya says in his Ntranictiiapdichyfl?iam tliat he secured an 
interview with Sada^va through the influence of Kondoju, a 
favourite barber of the king, who was instrumental in obtaining 
remission of the taxes imposed on them.^® In such a remission 
were included., forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, makanauatni 
torches, biroda, etc.®® 

Dombarea: 

T!he Dombaras were a community of people who were generally 
acrobats. Foreign travellers like Abdur Ra^k and Linscdioten 
have loft some account of them. They largely used tame snakes 
for earning money. They knew witchcraft and soothsaying. The 
Persian traveller describes how these acrobats played on bars and 
used domesticated elephants in their work- They gave great en¬ 
tertainment to the common people and nobles gathered at the 


4t. fji., X, p. es, 

E.C., XI. Mk. 6, 

49. 19SB, Rep,, («ufa 43, 

J®' Mk- A large numbei of epigraphs refer to these rewlssioiis; 

VI. Tk. 13; Nel. Ina., n, Kn, 20; E.C., XI, Hk. 110; 313 of 1905 1 4T2 
^ 514ji 1006 ; as of 1913 ; 473 of 1915; 3S4 of 1920 j 353 of 1936, etc. As 
^lier the cause for such renussiona Is hard to find. It is generaLly 
.in. 1 t , “\^***™' was very much pIeE»sod with the barber Koi^oin for his 
^ in shaving the (H. Srishm Sistri, A^-R., 1908-09, p. 1S8, h. S), 

,L ■. **wever, tries to give an. explanation for the ^Kcial predilecUoij 
hsv/^i.^-^ Bilxiistor had for the barbert He suggests that they might 
neil^ a, pgtt^g down the power and influeoce of the Kununbar* In 
j «iJstricta, and to support his oontetitioii he remarks that "tha 
™^Uoiis dealing with the reimssions centre round Badaml, and extend 
But a! ^ Kaladgi, Chitaldtoog and Tumkur diatiiets." 

Tamil and T retnitted in favoui of the barbers of many 

in thek ^ « vrelL Such liberal remlssioiia might have been 

“Jty. belonging to the game cotnrau- 

tbe exartJ^^, to add: ‘'future research may enable us to know 

of the wMssainn which Ushered in the barbers m the 
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capital for the Mahdnammi festival^ Their bourses were very 
smell and low covered with straw, and were without windows. 
They contained mats of straw, % leaves and earthen pots for cook¬ 
ing purposes. These acrobats sometimes agreed together and 
made certain grants to templeSn According to an inscrlptiqn ol 

S. 1451, two members of the Domhara caste granted to the temple of 
Tlrnvehgalanatha the money which they 'had been getting every 
year as donatioTi (t^jrapem) from the villages. The members of the 
caste also made an agreement that they would not exhibit their 
performances in the villages.®^ 

J?igh£ Hand end Left Hand Cartes: 

Many of the communities in the empire were divided into two 
groups known as the Valan^ci and the groups or Right 

band and Left hand classes, A few inscriptions state that each 
group consisted of ninety-eight such sub-sects. Though we get 
the number of sects of each group, we do not know exactly what 
the ninety-eight sects were. But aide by side with these, 
there is reference to groups of eighteen professional castes. Per¬ 
haps the ninety'-eight sects were the sub-divisions of these eighteen 
castes. Buchanan, who visited Mysore towards the dose of the 
eighteenth centuryi found the following castes to have constituted 
the Left hand and Right hand classesp 

Left baud classes t 

1. P flftCfllfl . 

2. Berieetty merchants. 

3. DevMga— a class of weavers, 

4. Heganigaru—'those who use two oxen in the mill- 

5. Paliwanlu—two tribes of cultivators who are not of 
Karnataka origiUp 

6. Hayidaru—hunters, 

7. Madigaru—tanners or shoe makers^ 

The Pmcalas commanded the whole party; and the Madigaru 
were the most active combatants in all disputes amoug the two 
divisions. 


51. For a deUiled afcouiit ol their fea[3 see Rlliol, ffiat o# fiwJ., IV, 
pp. ILB-ld; and PurdiBS) Hia /Higritruij X, pp, 24T-4S. 
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Right hand classes: 

1. Banajigaru of many trades. 

2. Wodigaru —cultivators of the Sudra caste and of 
Karnataka extraction. 

3. Jotiphana—oilmakers who use one bull in mill, 

4. Rangaru —Calico printers and tailors. 

5. Ladaru. 

6. Gujarati. 

Tlie question of the origin of these two groups has Angagad 
the attention of many scholars, hut no definite answer has been 
pven to this interesting question. The difficulty of the problem 
IS due to the fact that in each group there are found mem~ 
hers of different castes, occupations, professions and trades, and 
curiously enough the Brahmans and a few other communities who 
can be brou^t under the Ksatrijra and Vaisya castes kept them- 
selves away from the pale of these two groups. To add to these 
there are different traffitions with regard io their origin. 

T. W, Ellis thinks that the intercourse with foreign nations 
had brought certain changes in the habits of a seetbn of the people 
of South India on account of which the landed proprietors W'ho 
were geDerally conservative, had a dislike for them. Such soda! 
dissensions brought about the Vnlangej and Hangai ciasses, *' the 
fomer including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who 
endeavour under a different order of things, to maintain their 
ancient pre-eminence, the latter including chiefly the trading and 
manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and in modem days gener- 
aUy ^th success, to evade It."® Dr. Gustav Oppert is of opinion 
that it was the grouping of the industrialists versus the agricultur- 
«*s, the former under the Jains, the latter under the Brahmans.®^ 
ough the latter themselves kept aloof from these 

th f Ayyangar gives a few more theories. He 

division of the society into these two groups was due 
<iesire of the lower orders to rise in the social scale 
or the antipathy bclween the Jains and the Brahmans. =5 But 


Karol, p. 44, quoted in the MadniB Journal o/ Lit, and 
of BhamtfltiaTsftflp pp. 85#+ 
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though these CDii£iderati<ms would have contributed a little to the 
division of the people into two groups* it was the question of cer¬ 
tain privileges enjoyed on certain socio-religious occasions which 
were largely reisponsible for their quarrels. Speaking about the 
occasions when they quarrelled ainong themselves Abbe Dubois 
remarks: Perhapis the sole cause of the contest Ls the right to 

wear flippers or to ride through the streets in a palanquiup or on 
horseback during marriage festivals. Sometimes, it is the privi¬ 
lege of being escorted on ceiiiain gccasions by armed retainers ^ 
sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded in front of a pro¬ 
cession, or of being actrgmpamed by native musicians, at public 
ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the particular kind of musical 
instrument suitable for such occasions that is in dispute ■ or it may 
be the right of carrying Bags of certain colours or of certain de¬ 
vices during these ceremonies,*'^^ 

The ynkagai and /^{engai cilasses living near PondidieiTy 
quarrelled among themselves for certain privileges like the use of 
white umbrellai white horse and the five se^iibus.^ 
Similarly the and Valc^ai Kaifiyat gives an interesting 

legend of the quarreb between them for certain sudal privileges 
like the right of the usage of a ^ciruda banner, and how^ they were 
settled.^ 


5fl- ElamuTffj, Custoi^yr and Ceremofiie-Sj t, p. 

57. Wilson, Mar. Coil., p. 4Z&^ Accouiit oE thi! T- jai^-g ai lijid 
Tayldr, Tamil Local rraettf^ 

S3. Taylor, Caf. BatA., EU, p, 7. "This mlales to the giVEiit dispute bet¬ 
ween the VftisTiavB Brahmans wttii their foltowers whd have the epithet 
right- h a nd ^ and ^va BrohmaiiSj wllli their fcUowers termed left-hand. The 
dilute ia staled to have arisen, from the usage of □ Garuda banner, or flag 
benrine the eegle or kite of Vi^u as a device. The right of bearing this 
banner and the queatioji to which of the two classes it belonged created so 
hot a dispute that the matter was referred In erbltratinp to Vlckrama-Cole 

deva Perumil.That prince caused the old copper plate records at 

Conjeevaram to be diriuterred and eamndiied and legal authorittes to be cimi- 
Bulted, As a Mnaequenee the claim of the to the garuda banner 

was admitted ; but another rasiilt was the more accurate dlstiuctioD de- 
flnitioTi of what rights and privileges were proper to the two clashes: and 
what were not so. The hook further contain^ an EnumeraUDn of the dasaee 
or cBstss into which the two lines of Ynisnavaa and ioivas hocame divided; 
and ol the Paraiars and others who range under the rightehand classes- 
Theso ciasteg. on both aides, aro stated to be nmely^ight. The ^b- 
diviriocu etc those nf persons having dastes ^ that is, not PteraiarH.*^ 
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In th(? Vijayanagar days, also, these groups quarrelled atnong 
themselves very ofteji* and according to an inscription of 1383-84 
one of such quarrels lasted for four years.®^ An incomplete record 
at Malayampattu in the North Arcot district records the settlement 
of a quarrel between the l^ngm and ViiEangai sects m which there 
was loss of life on both sides,^ In A143^9 the people of a 
ccriain locality made an agreemeut among themselveiS that if the 
members of either the Valangai or cla $3 caused any dis¬ 

turbance or fought with each other during public festivals, “the said 
persons must be killed on the spott with spears^ without cere^ 
mony Feelings between the two classes were so bitter that in 
A.D, 1440-41 an agreement was made as regards the social conduct 
among the Valangai and classes of two of the eighteen sub¬ 

divisions residing around Iruhgo|apandiva]ana^u on the northern 
hank of the KaverL®^ 

They appear to have been liable to the payment of a commu- 
nt^l tax. Thus we get reference to the fdangatuari.®^ The corpo¬ 
rate activity of these groups led them to form Donstitutional asso- 
cifitioEs among themselves and deal with the government as an 
organised body. They Bxed the amount of taxes they would pay 
to the government, and at one time even went to the extent of 
decldmg to inflict corporal punishment on the Brahmans and tax- 
collectors who demanded more than what they had derided to pay.*'^ 

As said above the occupation by the Telugn and the Kanarese 
people of the Tamil country led to the rise of certain social prob¬ 
lems. Their colonisation of Tamil India told haxd on the social 
status of the original mhabitants; for since they followed their 
masters and settled down there with them they commanded a higher 
sricial status as conquerors over the Tamil people. M. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar suggests that this contributed to the old inhabitants giv- 

np their original occupation and taking up menial work, 
and cites the instance of the Senmans who on the advent of the 
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newcomers appear to have given up their profession of leather 
workLag and taken to menial servico,^^ 

T6itiyan:i : 

The first among such colanists that deserves some exaimnatioTi 
are tlie Tottiyans or Kambajattars. Originally shepherds they be¬ 
came petty poligiiTs in the south.** Polyandry and post’-puberty mar¬ 
riages prevailed among them ; and vety often tiie bridegrcKun was 
younger than the bride. Female morality was very loose 
among them, and in fact a woman was allowed to have marital 
relations with the father or other male relations of her husband. Di¬ 
vorce and remarriage of widows and in certain cases sati were also 
aUowed. The Tottiyaas were generally VaisMvas but their patrem 
deities were Jakkamd^ ™d Bommakka who committed 

The Toltiyans had their own communal organisation. In 
about 1369 the Tottiyans of PuUiyur nad decided that he 

who did not pay a particular contribution was to be an outcaste 
" from the nddu, the assembly, pancdlam, the posai and the eighteen 

Soiimstras. 

Another group of people who colonised the south were 
the Sour^?tras. Their oHginal habitat was probably Guiarat. Th^ 
seem to have migrated to the south during the Vijayanagar tunes. 
They were the suppliers of doth in the Peninsula, They lived 
at Vijayanagar for a fairly long time, and when that empire ex¬ 
panded to the souths they also moved down and settled round 
Madura. Largely dependent on royal patronage and being able 
to supply fine clothing for the nobilityi they soon became a 
flouris^iing community in South TnHia pursuing their industrial 
activity. Tbeyj like the members of many other communities, 
tried to rise in the social scale. They assumed Brahman c&ste 
names, and spread certain legends to ^ow how having been 
originally Brahmans they had degenerated. They had qiiarrela 


fiS* Tamfl Sti4dlejj 85* 

ee. NetMc calls tlie immigranta Va^ugna and divides tlieni Jnlo Eavamrs. 
CoUes. Kammavarg, and Toftiyans or Eambalars of whom the last 

three were agrictilttinil—MmliiTci MfltiuaT, Pt. tt p. BO, 

FT* See Jnd. pp. 135-T for En account ol them by V* Ran^ii- 

chary t sea also Thureton, Cartes mtd Tribes, VH. to lR3_igr 
08, Sr., UCp Ht. Ifl3(q). 
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with the Brahmans with regard to certain stKdal rights, and at 
times the state was forced to interfere in them. For instance, tn 
the regency of MangammaJ "eighteen of the members of iSie 
Souristra community were arrested by the Governor of Madura 
for performing the Brahmanical ceremony of t/pdfcarma or 
renewal of the sacred thread. The queen convened a meeting of 
those learned in the Nostras to investigate the Pattunulk^ans' 
rights to perform such ceremonies. Urn declared in favour of 
the defendants and the queen gave them a palm leaf award 
accordingly which is still preserved in Madura.”*® Since then 
the Sourastras followed "many of the customs of the Southern 
Brahmans regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and 
have recently taken to the adoption of Brahmanical titles such as 
Aiyar, Acajya, and BliBgavatar,”t(> 

He^is: 

The Rcddis of the Telugu country who were generally agri¬ 
culturists settled in South India in the Vijayauagar days. They 
were divided into two classes, Pohgala ^dis and the Panta 
Reddis, 

There were many such waves of immigrants of the 
various castes and communities from the north into Tamd India, 
and ^ among them may be mentioned the Telugu Brahmans, 
Uppilians (salt manufacturers), Telugu spinners and dyers, 
(Telugu weavers), barbers, leather workers, washermen, 
Ovdmis, Dombans, etc. 


Sectxok H 
Social Inriitutions 

1. Marriage; 

social institutions in any country, that of marriage 
c most mpoitant. Plough marriage is a religious sacrament 
^vug the Hindus, great social importance has come to be attached 

"^ough ancient Sanskrit literature speaks of eight kinds of 
armges, there is no evidence to show that all of them existed in 

that days. Kangddanu was the only fonn of marriage 

widespr^^d and popular. 


Wait Co?,, p, m. 
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In this connectioii cctiain incidental features of matrimony^ 
like the dowry system and child marriage, may be examined here. 
The system nf giving dowry was prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
days though there appears to have been much resentment against 
the practice. A large number nf inscriptioiis testify to the existence 
of the system, A record of A.D. 1379 registers the gtnnt as dowry 
of the village of Pangaipalli in the one-third share of Pulhyumadn 
belonging to one Nambi Iravi Settiyar to his daughter'^s sons 
Ii-aviyaj:Lnan, Ki^va Sett^y^ and othets.^^ Sometimes money 
for expenses at a marriage was then^ as now, raised by the sale 
of property. Thus in AD. 1404 one Acapa'i^ son, Vittappa, sold 
the vLtlage of Kandavalli together with other lands on account 
of marriage.’^’^ In about 1424 the Alva Prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi^s son sold some land to the (temple priest) 

Devappajma Ayya^s son,. Bovamja Ayya, on account of marriage.^ 

Villages often made rules against landiq: in them being 
alienated to outsiders as dowry; thus the te?sidenfs nf the village 
of Mahgadu (Chingleput district) made an agreement among 
themselves that lands must not be given as s/ridA^na to any 
outsider."^* 

The evil of a bride price was felt to be so great by the 
Brahmans in the Padaivl^u kingdom during the time of Deva 
Ra3=^a II, that the Brahmans of the locality belonging to various 
sub-communities made an agreement among themselves w^hich 
has the character of a piece of social legislatioTL The inscripticin 
recordmg this piece of legislation runs as follows : The great 
men of all branches of sacred studies of the kingdom of 

Padaivldu drew up, in the presence of (the God) Gopinatha (of) 
Arkapu^arapi, a docinnent (which contains) an agreement 
Boeing the sacred law. According to (this document) LE the 
\ Brahma^ of this kingdom (mjynm) of Padaividu (viz) 
Tam^as. TolungasE, llatas, etc., of all gotras^ 
and mkhas conclude a marriage* they shall from this day for- 
I M^ards do it by kunyadsna^ Those who do not adopt feflTiyodflnA 
(L<f.), both those who give a girl away after receiving gold, and 
those who conclude a marriage after hav ing given gold, shall be 


71. DC, Hu Ifli and 109, 
la. ex:., vm, ti. im. 

7 S. E.C., vm, TI . 17S. 
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liable to pimiahment by tbe king, and shaU be excluded from lie 
community of Brahmans. These are the contents of the docu¬ 
ment which was drawn up.”^5 One mteresting point to be noted 
here is the fact that it was an agreement for reform made by the 
Brahman community of the Pa^Iaividu rajyam on its own 
im^tive. The state did not interfere in it, except to enforce the 
voluntary agreement arrived at by the Brahmans.'® 


As in respect of the bride price, so in respect of some iunTT/ficla,^ 
Uie ^ple made an agreement among themselves in A.D. I 553 ! I 
ii that year the people of all lands from KtnidapaiJi to Kaja- ' 

^ f r’""®"' bridegroom’s parly should ^ 

give 12 A of silver and the bride's party 20^^ of gold.'*’ 

It is dear that "the evU practice of bargaining for marriage\ 

fa parlies was as rampant in S 13471 

(A.D. 1425) as it is today,”™ We do not know, however, whether ^ 
mamage reform in the Padaividu rojya was copied by the 
Brahmans in the other parts of the empire. 

fk. injunetions of the ancient Hindu scriptures 

iw Bra^a^ m the Vijayanagar empire married their girls at a 
para vejy early age. Linschoten who observed this custom 

VM * ^ says: *'When the woman is seven 

y^s old and the man nine yeeres they doe marrie; but they 

chil(w''»ts”^'^^*^ woman be strong enough to beare 

sun» ( Ti P3?actice of the Brahmans was in a large mea- 

Nohaj'’aT^ ® according to Ferishta. 

caste in betrothed to a youth of her own 

rfuldhood agreeably to tbe ciistoni of Hin(icx>staiL''W 


J. « of IBW; SJJ.. No. 5 B, pp. 82-S4. 

, ^ ^ Ajy^ar. VI. p. 49 . 

■Hie tiwaujflg ^ rfifermoe to the lower classes. 

15 Clearly brought out in the fallowing proverb 

B r'etjifip arcflt(jotf«c^ swboiriSiia. 

55' p, 230. ^ “ 
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2 , Sail; 

Anolber equally important social institution in the 
Vijayanagar days was that of sahoffamaiui or aat!. There are 
a large number of ^atiketa or in the Kattarese distiicta 

where are found the i^cuJptured representation of the women 
eomiiiitting sa£ij and under a few of them are inscribed a few 
>vords, recording under what cLrcmustances the saftagemaTwi was 
performed. Almost every foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
nagar noticed the prevalence of the practice of soii and has left an 
account: of it^ Barbosa (1514), Nimiz (1535-6) g Caesar iVederick 
(1567) p Linschoten (1583), Barradas (1614), Pietro deUa Valle 
(1623)—all these travellers give very vivid and realistic pictures 
of how was performed. But they differ in certain details with 
regard to the manner in which it was coimnitted for which 
three explanations are possible, (i) The method followed by one 
class of people must have differed from that pursued by another 
owing to their customary difIerence,Sj for every community in the 
empire could have had a pE^rticular custom in aU such matters, 
(ii) Some change might have crept into the customs with the 
passage of time, (iii) The custom might have differed from place 
to place, and the travellers^ since they did not all visit one and the 
same place, nor were they oontemporarieSj could have left 
divergent accounts of the custom as they saw it. 

Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of * low birth * 
she threw herself along with the burning carcase of her husband 
and perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of high rahkf 
she did not bum herself immediately, but performed certain 
ceremonies before she fell into the flames + She would spend 
some time in festive musicj singingp dancing and banquets after 
which she would dress herself richly and distribute the remaining 
properly to her sons, relatives and friends. After this she was 
mounted on a light grey or white horse and led through the 
streets till she reached the burning ghat, where a fire was lit ftn? 
her; she removed all her clothes except a small piece which 
covered her waist, made a short speech tefling the people gathered 
together there that she was immolating herself for the love she 
bore for her husband though she was not bound to do so. Then 
she poured on her head oil after whidi she fell into the flames 
and perished.^^ Nuniz also gives almost the same details; how¬ 
ever he adds that after the corpse of the husband had been set 


tl. gurbiDja, 1, pp. 213-16+ 
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firG to, B Br ahtru in. pGifomiGd ovgu her cert^vn cereiiiojiies 
according to their law, after which she distributed all her jewels 
among her relatives and wore a yellow robe. Soon she went with 
great enthusiasm to the fire pit which she came round thrice, 
mounted a few steps which had been erected for the purpose, 
and stood on the top of them holding a mat in her hand which 
prevented her from seeing the fire. The people assembled threw 
into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another containing betel 
leaves besides her comb and mirror. Finally, she took leave of 
them, poured a pot of oil on her head and fell headlong into the 
flames,® T^e rice and betel were for his dinner ; it is possible 
too, that the oil she poured on her head was intended for his 
toUet though it served the immediate purpose of shortening her 
Own suffiering,"'® 

Caesar Frederick says that the wives eommitted self-immo¬ 
lation two or three months after the death of their husbands. On 
the particular day on which she was to bum herself, she dressed 
herself like a bride and -was carried round the city either on 
horse-back or on an elephant or else was home by eight men on 
a small stage to the place wherp the dead bodies were burnt. 
She held feasts after which she bathed in the river to wash away 
her sins; later she wore a yellow robe and got upon a pinnacle 
erected for the purpose. She then poured oil over her head and 
threw herself into the flames that had been Iit,« 

Tliough women of a few classes of people performed aati by 
burning themselves either along with their husbands or in fire 
fit a few days later for the purpose, some others specially the 
^gayata performed it by being buried alive with their dead 
husfends. Muniz describing this method says; These go 
^th much pleasure to the pit inside of which are made two seats 
of earth, one for him and one for her, and they place each 
one on his own seat and cover them in little by little till 
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they are covered up i and so the wife dies with the husband/'^ 
Barbosa says that it was the people who wore the Tambarane 
round their necks that buried the wives along with their dead 
husbands. His description is as follows t ” They dig a 
great hole deep enough to eome up to her neck, and place her 
in it alive, standing on her feet and begin to shovel In the 
earth around her trampling it down with their feet until she Is 
covered up to the neck with well trodden earth. Then they place 
a great stone over her and there she stays dying alive and walled 
up in clay and they carry out other ceremonies for her....i,*^ 
Caesar Frederick observes that it was the custom among the ^ base 
sort of people * to bury the wives along with their dead husbands, 
and strangle them by lie neck before closing them with mud.*^ 
Ga^ro Balbi who saw this custom in A.D, 1582 says that It 
obtained among the goldjsmiths.^ This kind of is also men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of the period.® 

The classes of people who performed MhapcTnana were gene¬ 
rally the nobility in the empire who were made up of the kingi 
the great lords, the knights and fighting men. According to the 
in^eriptions, which are many, . the classes of people who were 
called the and the imyakas also performed MhflpnmOTJi or 

Mti.** Lastlyp Brahman widows also oppear to have performed 
sutr. In fact the description of its performance given by 
Unschoten refers to the practice of the Brahman community*^ 

The performance of self-iinmoIation+ though very popular and 
wide-spread in the Vijayanagar days, doe^ not appear to have been 
enjoined upjon the widows. It seems that it was dictated by con¬ 
siderations of marital affection and done voluntarily + Barbosa 
definitely says that many of the womeHr even just before their 
uumolntiori wore a cheerful countenance and asked the people 
assembled there to consider what they owed to their wives who 
being free fo act yet burnt themselves alive for the love of th€!m.®^ 


SIS. Sewell, qp. ciL, pp, 392 ^ 03 . 
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According to an epigraph in the Sorab taluk in the Shimoga 
district, the wife of one Bomma Gauda performed mlia^aTnaTia 
' with great desire ’.»* Again according to an epigraph of AJD. 1376 
when one Baci Gauda of Avail expired, his junior wife Mu^di 
Gauri perfoirned sohogamaTia,^ Hiis inscription however does not 
say anything with regard to the senior wife. This indicates that the 
performance of sakagamana was left to individual choice. 


Though «rtf was only voluntary, it is difficult to account for its 
Wide popularity in the Vijayanagar empire. Examining this ques¬ 
tion, Hervey remarks: “ Excessive jealousy of their female con¬ 
nexions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those 
despots regardless of the common bonds of society and their in- 
cumbeut duty as tlie protectors of the weaker sex, and in so much 
that with a view to prevent every possibility of their widows form- 
uig subsequent attachments, they availed themselves of their orbit- 
mry power and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the prac¬ 
tice of burning widows alive under the first impressions of sorrow 
or despair, immediately after the demise of their husbands.®The 
^orification of a dead person might have been another cause for 
the wide prevalence of sail Hindu society attaches great import¬ 
ance to a male member, and naturally the women who live for and 
t^Jigh him have no purpose to serve in this world after the death 
u eir husbands. According to them “widowhood was an experi¬ 
ence so desolate and crammed with misery that it was better to 
perish in the flames that consumed the husband’s corpse 


pie performance of safi was commemorated by the erection 
w at are known as aatikals on which are seen sculptured repre* 
pnmtions of the widows who committed sat? on the death of tiieir 
n Eeaerally sculptured with a pointed plUer 

at tk whldi projects a woman’s right arm, bent upwards 

e elbow. The hand is raised with fingers erect, and a lime 
t IS usually ^ovm placed between the thumb and fore-finger, 
what IS alluded to in the old inscriptions, where the women 
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are said to ‘have given arm and hand.'®^ has genera]- 

ly two panels. The lower one represents the husband with one pr 
t%vo wives and in the upper one seen a Linga or a conoh the 
symbols respectively of Siva and Vi^nu, by the side of which the 
husband stands with his wife or wives thus showing they had aH 
reached heaven. About the raised hand in the saiiktd, Rice says : 
*^The human amt 1 have heard called Madana-^kal, the hand or arm 
of Madanar that is of Cupid, love or pasaLom*^®® 

This aspect of the question of saltagamatut whether it was 
voluntary or ccmpulsoty leads us to an examination of an equally 
important question — the removal of the hair hy the widow on the 
death of her husband. This is a curious custom that has crept 
into the Hindu society especially among the Brahmans, From 
what Barbosa writes about this practice^ it is clear that those who 
did npt perform sahcgaman^ were held in great dishonour, and 
their kindred shaved their heads and turned them away as dis¬ 
graced and a shame to the families,®^ Linschoten also describes 
this practice as follows : “ And if it chance, as not very often it 

doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her Husband, then 
they cut the haire cleane off from her head : and while she liveth 
she must never after w'^eare any Jewels more, and from that time 
she is despised, and accounted for a dishonest woman,^’^®® Thus the 
shaving of the head was meant as a punishment for those who 
violated the customary practice of committing 


STT. Longhtir^f, Hampi Ruvnir, p, 3^. 
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Section in 
WomeB 

In conatderiiig the status of women in a particular age it would 
be convenient to divide them into two groups or types. We can 
call them the ordinary family women and the courtesans. It was 
seldom that the family women, who were of a retiring nature, came 
out to take an active part in social festivals held at Vijayanagar, 
and it was only the courtezans who resided in large numbers 
at the capita] that took part in them. The courtezans themselves 
appear to have comprised of two groups, one living independently at 
the capital and taking part in the social functions, and the other, the 
dancing girls attached to temples, dependent on their earnings from 
the temple and having almost no thing to do with t he court cere¬ 
monies and festivals. 

Curiously enough no foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
uagar has left any detailed description of the family women. Paes, 
however, gives a short but correct account. He says: “They 
^the Brahmans) are all married and have got very beautiful wives ; 
the wives are very retiring and very seldom leave the house. The 
Women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brahmans are 
the fairest men and women that there are in the land ; for though 
there are men in other castes commonly of light complexion, yet 
these are few.”i« 

But it is the harem that has attracted the notice of many 
or&ign trav(jll 0 tSx I^ i k e ail oriental sovar^igus the Vijayanagar 
^ers had a large harem. Though it was large only a 
ew in it were the royal queens and hence Imd a higher 
status. The kings had many wives,but among them 
a few principal ones. Thus Ki^adeva Raya bad twelve 

ul wives of whom three were the principal ones, “ the sons of 
each of these three being heirs of the kingdom Venkatapati II 
^ wives,^® Barbosa says that there existed so much envy 
^ rivalry ^ong these women with regard to the king’s favour, 
t some killed others and some poisoned themselves.^® But 
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Paes says that the principal wives of the king had each the same, 
one as much as the other, so that there may not be any discord or 
ill-feeling between them, and aU of them were great friends, each 
one living by herseli/"^^ 

The wives had each a housCt maidens, women of the chambert 
women guards and servants necessary. All of them were 
women, except the eunuchs who were also engaged. Ko man was 
allowed to see them imless he was a very old man of high rank, 
and specially permitted by the king. The wives of the king 
were usually carried in closed litters, so that they cuuld not be seen, 
and were closely followed only by the eunuchs. Eveiy one of 
them had enormous wealth ^nd jewels, and had each many maideos 
** adorned as richly as could possibly he with many jewela and 
rubies and diamonds and pearls and seed pearls.^^^® Paes des¬ 
cribes how the kings used to order their wives to come to them. 
He says that the king ordered an eunuch to go and call a particular 
wile, who informed of it to the female guard^i staying outside the 
women^s apartmentsp and that they informed the queen that she 
was wanted by the king, after which either she went to the king^s 
palace or he came to her chamber.^^ 

The women employed in the palace had their houses within 
the palace prednets. Barbosa says that they were aU gathered 
inside the palaces, where they' had in plenty all that they required 
and had many good lodgings.^® Paes also speaks of the houses of 
the wives of the king and other women who served thein+^^^ 

Our authorities differ as to the number of women in 
the harem, but it appears to have contained many women. 
N^icolo del Conti speaking about the Vijayanagar king in 
A.Di 1421 says: He takes to himself twelve thousand wivea. 

of whom four thousand follow him on foot wherever he may go and 
are employed solely in the service of the kitchen. A like number 
more handsomely equipped ride on horseback. The remainder arc 
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carried hy men in litters of whom two thousand or three thousand 
are selected as his wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him which is considered to be a 
great honour for them/'^^ Ahdur Kazak, describing the bar an 
of Deva Raya 11, says that there were '*as many as 7(H1 
princesses and concubines” in Pues however says 

there were twelve thousand women in Kr^a Rayahs harem. 
With regard to this particular detailp Nimiz says they numbered 
over four thousand in the days of Acyuta.^^^ 

The members in the royal harem were women of position, 
some of them being the daughters of the great lords of the realm; 
while some of them served as concubines, some served as hand¬ 
maids. As Barbosa says+ for this purpose the fairest and most 
healthy women were sought throughout the kingdom that they 
might do him serviee with cleanhness and neatness. According to 
him these women afforded gi-eat pleasure to the king by singing and 
playing,No male child was allowed to remain with these 
women after attaining the age of ten. Abdur Haz^ says that 
when any beautiful girl was found in any part of the kingdomp 
efter the consent of her father and mother had been purchased, she 
was brought in great state to the harem after which no one could 
see her; hut she was treated with great consideration.^^ 

The services rendered by the women in the palace were inan>% 
Barbosa says they did all the w^ork inside the gates and held all 
the duties of the household.^Evidently his remarks apply only 
to a few of them, who were specially engaged for certain pur¬ 
poses ; Nutuz is dear on this point when he says :: “ The King has 
other w'omen besides. He has ten cooks, for his personal service, and 
has others kept for times when he gives banquets; and these ten pre¬ 
pare the food for no one save for the King alone. He has a eunuch 
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for giiAfd at the gate of the kitcheii^ who never allows any one to 
enter for fear of poison. *.. . - Women and eunuchs serve him at 
table,”“« They were also employed for many other services within 
the palace and at times outside it. Some were bearers who car¬ 
ried on their shoulders not only the wives but also the king 

in the interior of the polacep for the king^s houses were l^rge pnd 
there were great intervals between qtje house and another. Accord¬ 
ing to the Portuguese chronicler, there were besides women who 
were wrestlers not to speak of others who were astrologers and 
sooth^sayers j there were still others who wrote all the accounts of 
the expenses that were incurred Inside the gates of the palace^ and 
a few others whose duty it was to note down all the happenings in 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the writers out¬ 
side ; besides all these there were women musicians In the palace 
who played on instrumeriLts and sang.^®® Referring to thcin 
Paes says r There are women who handle sword and shield and 
others who wrestle, and others who blow trumpets, and others pipe$^ 
and others instruments* ^and in the same way they have women 
as bearers (hoi#) and Tvashing-^folk and for other offices inside their 
gates just as the king has the offices of the household.^*^ 

hfuniz soys that women, held offices of responsibility'' in the 
state.^^ If whai he says is true^ it is strange that the other foreign 
travellers who visited Vijayanagar do not speak about them. But 
from the evidence of Nuniz we can assume that women were 
employed for the management of the zenana. It is highly doubtful 
whether the women were appointed to offices of responsibUily 
the govenunenl 

Several of the women accompanied the array. Soinetimes the 
queens themselves followed the army to the battlefield. When for in¬ 
stance Krsmdeva Haya laid siege to the fort of KondavTdu in AJ>. 
1515^ his two queens Cinnadevlamma and Tirumaladevianura were 
with him. He also visited the temple of Amare^vara in their com- 
pan}..^23 It has been noted earlier that Barbosa saj's that on occasions 
of war the king ordered all men to attend with their wives and sons 
and households for, as he said, men fight better if they have the 
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respo^ibility of wives and children and household goods on 
(hciu '.1^* There must have been other women also, for Nunia, 
while describing the army that inarched to'RaicQr, says that 
twenty thousand public women accompanied the army with the 
king.*^ 


'Hie presence of these women was essential Ui the court cere¬ 
monials- At the celebration of the Mslianauamt for instance they 
played an important part The courtezans and bayaderes (the 
dancing girls of the temple and palace) remained dancing in front 
of the temple and idol for a long time, in the morning of each 
of the nine days of festival. On another occasion in the course of 
the same festival twenty-five or thirty female door-keepers with 
canes in their hands and whips on their shouiders and being follow¬ 
ed by many eunuchs and women playing many trumpets, drums, 
pijws and viols, and many other kinds of music, and women porters 
n y dressed, came out to the place where the festival was con- 
oucted and thrice came round the "^te horses used for the festi- 
^ ‘ After the state horses and elephants had been taken away 
wom^ the »ena there came thirty-six of the most beautiful of the 
kill’s “ wives ”, covered with gold and pearls and much work of 
se pearls, and in the hands of each of tbetn was a vessel of gold 
with a lamp of oil burning in it; and with these women all 

tbe female servants and the other "wives” of the king with canes 
in Iheir hands tipped wilt gold and with torches burning. They 
were f^ and young, aged between sixteen and twenty, and were 
the maids of honour to the queens.*™ 

Apart from these there lived at the capital a large number of 
tourtezans. Abdur Kazak was very much struck by “the beauty 
01 ihe heart ravishers, their blandishments and ogles.” Every one 
o hem was covered with pearls, precious stones and costly gar- 

standing before her who 
L indulgence and pleasure. There were many 

h brothels within the several fortresses at the capital *57 

courtezans possessed enormous wealth, Barbosa 
eshraating the wealth of a particular woman says; “Some of 
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them are so rich that a short Htne ago one of them dying without 
son of daughteri made the king heir to all her property^ who^ when 
he sent to collect Vhat she had left, found that a sum of seventy 
thousand pardaos remaiiied as well as another twelve thoiisand 
which during her life she had set apart and left to one of her hand¬ 
maids vrhom she had brought up from childhood; wherein there 
is no great marvelt for this kind of merchandise is the greatest and 
richest found in this worldJ'^^ Paes too was surprised to see that 
the courtescans had enormous wealth ; for according to his account 
there were women among them who had lands that had been given 
to them with litters and maidservants. He says that there w?s a 
woman at the capital who was said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos.^® 

According to the accounts of Abdur Raz^ and Paes they Uved 
in the best streets in the city and were of very loose character. 
Their streets had the best rows of houses. About them the Per¬ 
sian ambassador remarks; " After the time of mid-day prayers 
they place at the doors of these houses^ which are beautifully deci> 
rated ^ chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves 
Any man who goes through this place makes choice of whom ho 
vvhll."^ Pacs also says: ^^They are very much esteemed, and are 
classed amc»ngst those honoured ones who are the mistresses of the 
captains; any respectable man can gp to their houses without any 
blame attaching thereto.”^^^ 

These women enjoyed certain special privileges. They were 
allowed to enter even the presence of the wiv^ of the king and 
they stayed with them and even chewed betel with thenif “ a thing 
no other person may do, no matter what his rank may be:^ They 
were allowed to use betel even in the presence of the kingi^ 

Barbosa describes how they pleased the king. He says that 
they (the women) sing and play and oSer a thousand other plea¬ 
sures as well to the king. They bathe daily in the many tanks.. ■ * 

. -. .kept for that purpose. The king goes to see them bathing, Bud 
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she who him most is sent for to come to his chamber^™ 

This visit which the king made to the tanks when these women 
were bathing does not appear to be the fiction of the imagination 
of DuarLe Barbosa when we compare his accoimt with that con¬ 
tained in the where GahgadevI describes how 

Kampa^j her hnsband, sported with the courtezans and other wo- 
m€m among whom Gangadevi herself was one, during the time of 
their bath.^^^ 

A tax was levied on the prostitutesi and the aiiiount which 
came to IS.OOO fmmms went to pay the wages of the policeroen,^^ 
This levy of a tax on the prostitutes shows that the Vijayanagar 
state legalised prostitution.^^^ 

Apart from these courtezans who were attached to the palace 
and lived at the capital, there were otherSp as noticed already, who 
were attached to templest where they did important service. Per^ 
haps on account of Lhe fact that they had not much to do with the 
court ceremonials^ the foreign travellers who give an account of 
the courtezans in glowing tenns and vivid colours, have not much 
to say about this class of dancing girls. Only some casual remarks 
are made about t h em , Faes, while describing certain temple festi¬ 
vals, says that whenever the festival of any of the temples occurred 
the people dragged along certain triumphal cars and with them 
went dandng girk and other women with music,^^^ Emanuel dc 
Veiga, a Jesuit who saw a festival procession at Tiruvalur, says that 
there were thirty women dancers going before it. According to 
him they had devoted themselves to the idols in peri>etual service ; 
he says : “ They may not marrie, but prostitute themselves for the 
most part, aU goodly and richly arrayed and carrying lampes burn¬ 
ing, pie^tro deUa VaHe also notes the practice of the dancing 
^Is accompanying the processions singing and dancing.^ 

They danced and sang before the Gods daily at specified hours. 
Their service is considered to please God and hence they are 
known as d^carodi^dls. Such rights were hereditary^ 
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They were generally temunerated from the temple funds. For 
example, according to ^ record at Tekal, certain lands were granted 
to two dancing girls for reciting the Ttnippalli^u by the autho¬ 
rities of the temple of Tieka! and one Sokka Perumal-dasar. The 
temple authorities and the d^r also pledged themselves to rescue 
them in case any one seized and carried them aw>ay owing to thdr 
accomplishments in dancing and 

At times deputations to the king were led by the on 

behalf of the temples they were serving. According to an epigraph 
of A D. 1433-34, one Aramvalatta Kacdylr, the elder sifter of a 
ICaikkohi, attached to the temple of Agnesvara at Ma dam ^ sought an 
interview' with king Dcva Kaya D on behalf of a temple and secur¬ 
ed from him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarucmidnya gift of 
a village. In return for her services the rudr{i 7 ?i^/icsrflTfls of the 
temple granted her one podakku of grain every day and 
two pcfama of money per monthJ*^ 

A description of the women In the Vjjayanagar empire cannot be 
complete without an account of their literary attaimnenhs, Barbosa 
says that they were taught from their childhood to sing^ play and 
dance, to turn ahout and make many light steps.^^ Apart from their 
kwwdcdge of these arts^ many of thorn were very Iitei*ate. Gan- 
gadevi^ the wife of Kampana and authoress of the VlrakampaTdy^i* 
cflritam, deserves an honourable place among such literary cele- 
bri^es. When Acyuta Raya made a gift of guvarnameru, a San¬ 
skrit verse w'as composed by one Voduru Tlrumalamina, who has 
been identified with Tirumalamba, the authoress of the V'artufainbi- 
tdpnrfTiapawij which describes the marriage of Acyuta with Vara- 
damba.^" Here the list would be incomplete if we do not make a 
prominent mention of Ramabhadramhaj the authoress of the 
f?nphundthcb/i^/udai>aTn.. She says that there wure in the court of 
Raghunalha many accomplished ladies, proficient in composing 
our h^ds of poetry (ettm. bandha, and ami), and capable 

the worla written in various languages. They were 
t ul in the art Aotale^Mni and filling np literacy verse 
puzzles (v^dyapHrajmm). They ware able to compose vet^ at 
the rate of one hundred In an hour (gha^ikasata) and to compose 
poetry m eight (Sanskrit, Telugu. and six Prakrits). Ibey 
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knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas (kevifcw 
and natekos) composed by the famous poets and to explain the sec- 
rets of the music of the two sorts (Kamdta and Deia) They 
were able to sing very sweetly and to piay on the and such 
other musical instruments as the 


Skction IV 
Court Life 

A stndy of the life in any of the oriental courts is generanv 

of tlie court, the method of doing 
thr t™n pleasures of the sovereign, the method of 

Ihat A customary honours 

conferred upon certain officers and servants—these form 
an interesting study. ® 

merKp ^ qilendour. 

atwwl r ^ surrounded by the “most imposing 

of men ^ “ numerous crowd 

to hZ ^ ® ” The kings at Vijayanagar appear 

VehkataTf for sitting while they hold their courts, 

was sitting in a narrow vestibule , . . He 

king ® against a pillow. Next to the 

'^'ere seaW?*^‘ii*^^1““’ brother 

used to sit MaUnavami festival the king 

ing tel;.;. wWch Abdur Razak describes in the foUow- 

beautiful prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with 

s«^ing Ihit t£’ exceeding deUcacy and art; 

other kinadom #^?u b nowhere excelled in the 

^ th-re was placed 

Jffijiin A.D iMn J Nicholas Pimenta who visited 

n A.D. 1599 desenbes the court of the Nayak of the place in 
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the following terms ; "Wo found him lying on a silken carpet 
leaning on two CushionSp In a long silk Garment, a great Chain 
hanging from his neckct distinguished with many Pearls and 
Gemmes, all over his breast, his long haire tyed with a knot on 
the crowne, adorned with Pearls; some princes and Brahman as 
attended 

One of the important festivals In which the presence of the 
king was essential was the MflAanflvnTFih The festival, originally 
religious in character, slowly gathered some politica] and social 
signihcanee. The king presided over the fimctton which lasted for 
nine days, On all the nine days there were performances like 
dance, wrestling and many other amusements. As Ahdur Razak 
says, " this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display « 
One cannot, without entering into great detail, mention all the vari¬ 
ous kinds of pyrotechny and squibs and various other amusements 
which were exhibited Paes also gives a vivid account of the 
MaAaTLDtmmi celehr^tlous and shows how the king^s presence was 
necessary at them,**® 

The Vijayanagar sovereign held an annual review of his 
army. After the soldiers, elephants, horses and the captains had 
gathered together on the plains, the king took a review pf his lorces 
amidst scenes of great exultation and joy prevaPing among the 
assembled crowd.^®* 

An important feature of the life in an oriental court is the 
custom of making sttlnm by the feudatories and captains of the 
ruling sovereign. Every foreign traveller who visited the Vijays- 
nagar court was impressed with this ceremony and has recorded it 
in Ms accounts. Paes says that the captains waiting at the gate 
made soldm to the king daily which censisted of the bowing of 
their heads and the Joining of their hands over their heads aft^r 
that. He says; ” As soon as they appear^ they make their salcsTrt 
to him and place themselves along the walls far off from him ; 
they do not speak one to another^ nor do they chew betel before 
him, but they place their hands in the sleeves of their tunics 
(cobayos) and cast their eyes on the groujidp and when the 
desires to speak to any one. It is done through a second person. 
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and then he to whom the king desires to speak raises his eyes and 
replies to him who questions him and returns to his former position. 
So they remain till the king bids them go, and then they all turn 
to make the salaam to him and go out Kuniz also observed 

this custom, and says that each came by himself and w'aa introduced 
to the king by certain officers who numbered ten or twelve and 
whose duty it was to say on the coming of these captains : "See, 
Your Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes sakiam to 
you ” Another equaliy important custom was the kissing of the 
royal feet which appears to have been a rare privilege allowed only 
to a few persons. Abdu.* Razak says that the Sanailc on his return 
from Ceylon was " admitted to the honour of kissing the royal 
feet.” Nuniz notes this custom and says: The king confers 
very high honour, too. if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, 
for he never gives his hand to be kissed by any one ”.i« 

Another custom which seems to have existed, but which the 
foreign travellers failed to notice was that of giving some presents 
to the king when any one went to see him. thus for instance when 
one Paluttatidi Kuppacari Ambalakkirap applied for a copper¬ 
plate charter to Tinimidai Nayaka and the Ki^va^ Setupati Muddu 
Ram^ga Paijdudaiyan Torai, he is said to have approached them 
offering them smi saftkarai {i.e. sugar candy), as nozar. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that this is stdl the orthodox 
etiquette in visitiiag high p^rsonages*^^ 

In court or in camp the king was surrounded by a s mffl l 
>■610106 of officers and servants who constituted his personal staff 
aud were expected to be always with him. The most important 
^ong them was one whom Nuniz calls a Secretary, who wrote 
otnim what the king said and the favours he bestowed, the persons 
J^th whom he spoke and upon what subject and such other details, 
ftunu says diat to these men was given a credit equal to that of 
the Evangelists because it was thought that whenever the king 
spoke there must be something in it wo^rthy to be recorded.>™ 
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The betel bearer who also rt^mained with the king always was 
known to inscLipUons as OQbppam. Though he was only the * betel 
page" of the king, his position, dlignity and influence in the state 
were great. Kimjz teUs us that the page who served Kp^uadeva 
Haya with betel had 15,000 foot, and 200 horse.^^ Barradas informs 
us that the great Naique of Madura was a page of the betel of ihe 
king of Bisnaga and paid a revenue amounting to 600,000 pagoda 
to tbe king and bad under him many kings and nobles as vassals.^"^® 

A few other servants were in charge of the wardrobe of the 
king, Nuniz says that the king never put on any garment more 
than once and when he took it offt be Urunedlately delivered it to 
certain officers who had charge of ihm duty* And they were re¬ 
quired to render accounts for the dress they were placed in charge 
of. Such special officers were required for the reason that the 
kings had varied and rich clothes.^® There were also the bearers 
of the caiLTt and the cdmara. and they were to wave them over the 
head of the king when he was seated in his hall of audience. Pass 
says that these plumes were tokens of high dignity.™ 

The pageantry of the Vijayanagar court, of all other oriental 
courts, rested largely on the number of horses and captains 
employed in the palace to maintain the dignity of the court. In 
fact the high social status enjoyed by the captains in the Vijaya- 
nagar court was determined by the nature of the duties they 
performed there; and the position of the palace guard and the 
captains of the palace infantry was unique as in the later Mughal 
court. These captains followed the king wherever he went and 
maintained the pomp of the court even in camp. Nuniz says th^t 
when the king rode out, there went with him usuaDy two hundred 
horsemen of his guard whom he paid m.d hundred elephants in addi¬ 
tion to the captains forty or fifty in numbeT, ’who were ^ways in 
attendance with their soldiers* Two thousand men of good position 
followed the king, ranged m order on the flunks and with shields- 
In front went the chief with about thirty horsemen with 
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canes in their hands like porters; but the chief «!caid bore a dif¬ 
ferent wand. Hie Master of the Horse went with the two hundred 
horsemen along with the rear guard. Behind the cavalry went 
hundred elephants with men of high estate riding on them. TTie 
Master of the Horse had in front of him twelve saddled destriers 
in front of which went five elephants, specially for the king's person. 
Before these elephants marched twonty-five horsemen with 
banners in their hands and with drums and trumpets and other 
music playing very loudly. Before these went a great drum 
(jnckal carried by men at the sides, which they struck now and 
then. After the king had mounted, he counted the two-hundred: 
horremen and the hundred elephants and the shield bearers of the 
guard ; and whoever was missing was severely punished and his 
property confiscated.*®® 


When Venkata gave a garden parly to his wives, he marchid 
with his retinue to the garden outside the cijy in the following 
^imer: "In the van there was a good cavalry detachment 
headed by a captain, who was a Muhammadan, surrounded by 
four or five knights; there were several silk standanJs in this 
company; after this there came a flute and a uma band; the 
^ ^ several camels; many foot soldiers were also to be 

^iL Then the Delevais (Dalavays). or chief captains followed; 
tiiey proceeded on foot and were fully armed ; in their rear walked 
one of royal elephants, over which the imperial .-standard was 
; there were several court nobles around. Next a huge 
iron gong was carried by four porters, and four soldiers were 
continuously sbiking it. The king himself then advanced on a 

courtiers and servants around, who 
wIIvT* u handsome umbrellas; then the royal insignia 

CD»r ^°P picks: the haiiy tail of a white wild 
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mistresseSn Sucli was the ciFtier of his state procession when the 
king went to the garden in the suburbs of the city to spend a 
holiday. He came back on the same day after sunset ^ so many 
torches illummated his way that H seemed day in spite of the 
hour.”i® 

The Vjjayanagar sovereigns appear to have followed a regu¬ 
lated programme in the discharge of their duties. Krsmdeva 
Raya says in his Amu^tamdl^cda : A king should spend the 
morning in the company of officers who inquire about his welfare ^ 
the doctors and the astrologers i the ydmo. after that he should 
spend in the company of the officers (Icd^cstRos) who collect the 
revenue along with his ministers and subordinates. The noon 
he should spend in the company of messengers, wrestlers, dainty' 
cooks and huntsmen. In the afternoon and during the vforship 
of God he should spend in the company of ascetics well versed in 
the Dkflrmfts of great men (Ar^a) , After dinner he should spend 
in the company of musicians and the nights he should spend in 
the company of hb dear ones (harem) 

But Peas who was personally acquainted with the king gives 
a different account of the regular programme of Krsmdeva Rays. 
He says that the king was accustomed every day to drink a 
qK^Ttirko (three-quarter pint) of g\ng^lty oil before daylight, and 
anomtEd himself aU over with the said oil ; he covered his loins 
with a small cloth, and took Ln his arm great weights made of 
earthenware, and then taking a sword he took exercise with it till 
he had sw^eated out all the oil, and then he wrestled with one of 
his wrestlers. After that he mounted a horse and gallopped 
about the plain In one direction and another till dawn. Ihen be 
took his bath with the help of a Brahman who was a great 
favourite of his, after which he went to his chape! w'Mch was 
inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies according 
to custom. After finishing all these he went to hb hall of 
audience where he despatched his work with those men who 
bore office m his kingdom and governed his cities. And his 
favourites talked with him^ 'Rie king having finished talkiniJ 
to these men on subjects pleasing to him the lords and captains 
who w-ere waiting at the gate came and made suUm to him.*^ 
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Nunia does not give all these details, but simply states 
that in the moming at ten or eleven o’ dock when 
the king came in from where his wives were, the nobles 
went to make saldm to him..^ Thus according to him 
the king came out to the public hall of audience at 
ten o* clock at the earliest . This evidently tefem to the 
second ySnia which the king was to spend in the company of 
the hayasthas according to the ilmuktamdlyada. Ki^adeva 
Raya’s Work has, however, nothing to say about the exercise and 
the worship in the chapel within the palace which Paes is so 
careful to note. Paes' statement regarding the execution of some 
work with his 'favourites’ evidently refers to the officers and 
spies who were employed on a large scale. He also notes that the 
nobles came to make salam to the king. 

Persons who bad done distinguished service were granted 
certain honours and privileges by the king. Nuniz says that the 
greatest mark of honour which Acyuta Raya used to confer on 
a noble consisted of two fans ornamented with gold and precious 
Stones made of the white tails of certain cows, and bracelets. 
According to him when ho wished to please his captains, or per¬ 
sona from whom he had received or wi^ed to receive good service 
he gave them scarves of honour for their personal use and these 
presentations were held as a great honour. These insignia which 
the nobles received were usually placed on the ground, whence 
they took them. When a particul^ person was appointed to an 
TOportant post ho was also granted certain things as insignia of 
^ position and status. According to two inscriptions of 
Kr9padeva Raya, Naden^ Appa “obtained from the glorious 
king and minister Tunma <the right to use) a palanquin, two 
and a parasol and the posts of superintendent of Vinikon^, 
utti and the city of Kanakagiri and commander-in-chief of a l^e 
^™iy . . . , , and of sole governor of that kingdom 

Section V 

HahitatUm, Food and Drew 

Habitjjtian : 

The foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar and a few other 
important provincial centres have left brilliant accounb of the iin^ 
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nieiise siz£ of th 0 cities and the exceUcut palaces and houses in 
thein. But India was a laud of viltages it still continues to 

and the conditicin of life in the villages was not so attractive as to 
draw the pen of the travellers* And it is difficult to estmaate 
the exact number of villages in the empire, Abdur Raaak while 
describing the west coast region says that he arrived “ each day 
at a town or village weE populated''.^® Nikitin, the Hii 3 siaii 
traveller^ remarks that between the large towns there ivere many 
s m all ones, and that he came across three such places each day and 
occasionally four.^^ Paes also speaks of many cities and walled 
villages.^^® Put w'e have no defimte idea a$ to the number of 
villages in the empire.^’^^ 

For a descriptive account of the city of Vijayanagar and its 
lofty palaces the writings of the foreign travellers are of indispensa¬ 
ble value, ^le Persian ambassador says that the city of Vljayanagar 
was So built that it had seven fortiHed walls one within the olhen 
It was in the seventh fortress that the palace of the king was situ- 
ated.^^^ Paes testifies to the fact that the palace of the king was 
surrounded by a vQiy strong wrall like some of the others and en¬ 
closed a very large spaee.^^^ Outside the entrance of the door to 
the kings residence were two images painted like life. According 
to Paes they represented Krsriadiva Raya and his father. Inside 
on the left there were two chambers one above the other . The lower 
one was below the level of the ground with two little steps which 
were covered with gilded copper^ and the way from there to the 
top was all lined with gold^ and outsidcp it was dome-shaped. It 
had a four-aided porch made of cane work and embroidered with 
precious stones. In that chamber was a bed. In the palace there 
was a room with piUars of carv^ed stone and ivory. Behind these 
was the dancing halLi74 
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An interesting feature about the palaces was the pictures paint¬ 
ed on their walls. Paes says that there were many chambers in 
the king’s palace at Vijayanagar and in front of one of thpm were 
” figures of women, with bows and arrows like amazons,”^'^^ 

The nobility of Vijayanagar also lived in fully equipped and 
well provided houses. Barbosa mentions that there were palaces 
in the city after the fashion of those of the king (with many enclos¬ 
ed courts and great houses very well built), wherein dwelt the 
great brds and govemors.t™ Like the palaces of the king, these 
houses of the nobles generally had compounds. According to the 
account of Paes, from the second line of walls at the capital to the 
kingV palace, there were many streets and rows of houses with many 
“ figures and decorations pleasing to look at,”^*^ The rich mer¬ 
chants in the city also lived in such houses; the same chronicler 
says that there was a broad and beautiful street of finp houses 
which were owned by rich men who could afford to live in them.^^® 
The dancing girls who lived in the city also occupied equally good 
houses. Abdur Raink mentions that behind the mint was a 
sort of bazaar which was more than three hundred yards long and 
twenty yards broad, on both sides of which there were houses 
(khttuahn) and fore-courts (soj^haha). In front of them instead of 
benches (ktirsi) were built lofty seats of excellent stone.^™ On 
each aide of the avenue formed by these houses of the nobles and 
dancing girls were figures of lions, panthers, tigers and other ani¬ 
mals, so well painted that they seemed to be alive.^®* The Pfiri- 
icldpaharamimu also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, 
parrots and other domesticated ftnitpulji in these houses.^*^ 

Though persons who could afford all this lived in such lofty 
houses, the middle class people do not appear to have 
enjoy^ any such amenities. Paes says that there were 
more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses in Vijaya- 
uagar all one-storeyed and flat roofed to each of which 
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there was a low surrounding walL^®^ He was evidently 
impressed with these houses and says that the general 
plan of the houses was good and they were like terraces.!®^ But 
the poorer people lived in small thatched and straw houses witb 
only sroall doors.^®^ The houses of the middle cl ass people were 
arranged ^^accorduig to occupations in long streets with many open 
spaces/This arrangement of the houses of the people accord¬ 
ing to their occupation is also evidenced by the inscriptions which 
mention such streets as (the artisans^ street) , and 

the Kaikkolntteru^^ (the weavers’ street) h The flooring of many 
of these houses was of mud- It was kept neat and clean by 
smearing cowdung and water/^ 

Large towns appear to have had certain special amenities which 
the smaller towns and villagE^ could not have enjoyed. The first 
among such was a pleasure garden or park. In the city of Vijaya- 
nagar for instance there were many grerves of trees. The king had 
dose to his palace a palm grove and other rich fruit bearuig trees- 
There were also near the Moorish quarter many orchards and 
gardens with fruit hearing trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms mid jack trees^ orange and lime trees growing so do^dy 
one to another that they appeared like a thick forest.*®^ In many 
of these parts there were conduits of water which Sowed into the 
midst of them and in certain places there were also lakes.^ 
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Another amenity which lar^e cities like Vijayanagar seem to 
have enjoyed was the town hell winch was very helpful to the 
people for knowing the exact time of day.*®^ 

Food 

The artiedes of food grown in the Vijayanagar empire 
Were rice* Indian cdm, grams, beans and other kinds of crops. 
Of the grains there was a great quantity because, besides being 
used as food for men, they were also used for horses; besides 
these, excellent wheat was also grown, though on a small scale.™ 
These articles along with beans, moong (green gram), pulses, 
horse-gram, and many other seeds were all stocked in the market 
and Sold very cheap. Paes says that wheat was not so common 
as the other grains since no one ate it except the Moors. Poultry 
and fowls were also used for food by a few classes of people. 
'Hiree fowls could be had for a vintem within the city while out¬ 
side it four could be had.^®* 

When Ahdur Kazak visited the Vijayanagar court he was 
<^y supplied with two sheep, four couples of fowls, five maia of 
rice and one mail of butter besides one of sugar.t®^ Nuniz gives a 
curious list of food stuffs which constituted the dielaiy of the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns. He says: ** These kings of Bbnaga eat 
all sorts of things, but not the flesh of oxen or eovis which they 
never kill in all the country of the heathen because they worship 
them They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, 
quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows and rats, and cats and 
iizanfc, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bis- 
u^a. With this can be compared the accounts of Paes and 
Barbosa. Paes, while describing the animal food used at Vijaya- 
tiagar says that the sheep killed in the city were countless for in 
every street there were men who sold mutton “so dean and w fat” 
hat It looked like pork; and there were also pigs in the houses of 
!Wme butchers in certain streets so white and clean that one “could 
^ver see better in any country.’^!* Barbosa's description of the 
fod sluffs also tempers the grossly exaggerated picture of Nuniz 
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for he says that Ihf m&n ata flesh and fkh and other meals saving 
beef only which was forbidden by their pei-verse idolatry*"^®^ 

Though meat seems to have been used by a few people, it ap¬ 
pears that all did not use It. The Brahmans and the Liugayats 
took only vegetarian food, Nunias asserts that the former never 
killed nr ate any living thing,^® Barbosa too notes that their food 
consisted of hooeyi butteTj rice^ sugarp which stewed like pulse ami 
millL Similarly the Jangamas also ate neither flesh nor fish.^® 
We get also seme idea about the meal in a Brahman's house from 
the Amulctamdlyoda. In the spring it consisted of four or five 
good curries, ghee, butter, vaddTnA, varavah^ good rice food, 
and in the preparation of all these cocoanuts were used. In the 
SLimmer season it consisted pf hulu^ ik^Tosamt cocoanut watcr^ 
fruits, good smelling water, mangoes and others quite welcome for 
the season.™ 

We learn about the royal kitchen from the chronicle of Nuniz. 
He says that the king had no expense in connection with his food 
(because his nobles sent it to him every day) which consisted of 
rice, wheat, meat and fowls with all the necessary things- In the 
royal kitchen there were some two hundred inferior 
guards with four persons over them and two officers of 
the guard, who were also captains of soldiers, But 
these * porters * were not allowed to go further inside than 
through four or five doorst for there were only eunuchs 
and women inside.™^ The chronicler however contradicts himself 
when he says in another place that king Acyuta Raya had 
ten women cooks for his personal service who prepared food for nc 
one except the king himself.™ But at times when the king gave 
banquets he employed a few others. He had a eunuch for guarding 
the gate of the kitchen, and it was his duly to see that no one enter¬ 
ed the place for fear of poisonp The king generally ate alonet and 
was served by women whose duty it was to prepare the tabl^ for 
him ; they would place for him a three-legged stooh round and 
made of gold, and on it were put the messes which were brought 
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in large vessels of gold while the smaller ones were brought In 
basirks of gold some of which were adorned with precious stones, 
nierie was no cloth on the table, but one was brought only when 
the king had finished eating; then he washed hU hands and 
mouth.™ 

Abdur Hazak says that it was the custoni of the '^infidels^* not 
to cat in the presence of one another.^w But Kuniz, while descri¬ 
bing a banquet prepared by. the brother of Deva Raya 11, says that 
(he nobles invited were at their table. However he notes that it 
was the custom among them to place upon the table all that there 
was for eating and drinking, and there was to be no one present in 
the hall except those that had come to eat.®®® 

The ordinary people appear to have used only leaves to eat 
their food from. Thus an inscription nf A.D. 1524 mentions 
that one Surapparaja freed the Tammoia servants of a temple from 
Kupplying leaves (used in eating food) to that temple free of cost 
in return for some work.™ The leaves of areca palm also appear 
to have been used in taking food.^®? There appear to have been pub¬ 
lic eating houses in a few important places. Vijayanagar for in¬ 
stance had such an eating house, where stone slabs with hollows 
in them for rice and curries were used for eating. The travellers 
might have been required to pay according to the kind of slab they 
selected.™ Besides such places there were many choultries where 
travellers were fed free for a particular number of days. A record 
of A.D, 14S9-90 found at Koduvay in the Chlngleput district regis¬ 
ters for instance the provision of Jeambu for meals for Brahman 
travellers.®™ 
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There appear to have been sweetmeat shops also 
aiigadi) in certain places in the etnpire.^^^ 

Dress 

The sovereigns spent large sums of money on their dress* 
Deva Eaya II appeared in court dothed in a rohe of zait™ 
(satin) According to Paes, Kr^i^adeva Raya was dressed in cer¬ 
tain white doLhes embroidered with many roae$ in gold.^^® Niiniz 
also says that the kings wore silk clothes (pachmis) of very fine 
material and worked with gold which were worth each ten pardaos; 
they Wore at times bajnris of the same sort which were like shirts 
with a skJrt.^^ When they went to war they wore a quilted dress 
of cotton over which was put another garment with golden 
plasters with jewels all round 

The kings wore “a cap of gold brocade two ^ans long”®^® which 
according to Paes was in the fashion of a Galician helmet covered 
with n piece of fine stuff all of silk.®^^ Nuniz who also saw 
the cap wom by Acyuta says, that it was worth twenty 
and adds that when he lifted it from hla head, he never again put it 

The doinmon people wore dothes as a girdle bdow 
"*wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirt of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade” which were gathered between the thish^ 
but were open in front. On their heads they carried small turbans 
while some wore sUk or brocade caps.^^® Caesar Frederick aku 
describes the dress of the people as follows: “The apparell that 
they use in Beaeneger is Velvet, Satten, Damaske, Scarlet, or white 
Bumbast doth, according to the estate of the person, with long Hats 
pn their heads called Colae;, made of Velvet, SatteriT Etamaskei or 
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Scarlet, girding themselves instead of Girdles with some fine Bum- 
bast doth; they have breeches after the order of the Turkes.”®®^ 

Wool was very little used. Nicolo dei Conti says that the 
people used to wear a linen cloth round the body; he adds they 
could not wear more clothing on account of the great heat.®®*- 

The people were also accustomed to the use of shoes. Nicolo 
dei Conti observed that the people wore sandals with purple and 
golden ties.*** Barbosa also noted the practice of the people using 
rough shoes on their feet {without stockings).®® Paes describes 
the shoes thus; Hie shoss have pointed ends, in the ancient 
manner, and there are other shoes that have nothing but soles, but 
an the top are some straps which help to keep them on the feet. 
They are made like those which of old the Homans were wont to 
wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which 
come from Italy.”®* Caesar Frederick also mentions that the peo¬ 
ple wore on their feet plain high things called Aspergh.*® But 
here too it was only the rich people that wore the shoes lor as 
Paes himself says: “The majority of the people, or almost all, go 
about the country barefooted.”®® Nikitin also says that the peo¬ 
ple of the Deccan went about barefooted.®® 

Umbrellas also were in use. Barbosa describes vividly how 
they were held. He says; “They (the lords and the kings) also 
^e another who holds an umbrella (Ut. a shade hat with a han¬ 
dle) to shade them and keep off the rain, and of these some are 
made of finely worked silk with many golden tassels and precious 
^ones and seed pearls. They are also so made as to open and 
shut Md may cost three or four hundred cruzados.’^ Apparently 
^ this does not refer to tlie ordinary people, for they lived in 
grovelling poverty.” Varthema says that the common people 
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went quite naked with the exception of a piece of doth about theix 

middle™ 

The women, viz., the courtezans and the wives oE noblcsp also 
wore vety rich dress, Barbosa ohservos that they wore 
white garments of very thin cotton or silk of bright 
coiourSt five yards long, one part of which was girt round below 
and the other part throv.Ti over one shoulder and across thEir 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder remained un¬ 
covered,^ Pietro della Valle also gives an account of the dress 
of the women. According to him they -were clothed with figured 
silk from the girdle downwards. As for the upper garment he 
says: “ (Ihey are) from thence upward either nakedt or eke with 
very pure linen, either of one colour, or striped and wrought with 
several, besides a scarf of the same work cast ovor the shouldcr.*^^ 
The women appear to have worn two clothes over their body, one 
a small ono^ covering the front of the person and the other a big-- 
ger one covering the whole body, Nicolo del Conti says : “ Almost 
all* both men and women, wear a linen doth bound round the body* 
so as to cover the front of the person, and descending as low^ as 
the knees and over this a garment of linen or silk, which...,. *with 
the w^omen (descends) to tiic ankles l^e Amwktamalyatti 

also refers almost to iMs kind of dotibla dress worn by the women 
when it mentions the pavada and the paiU (mantle) 

Sometimes women appear to have worn a head dress. Paes 
notes that the women ivho took part in the MahcTwiirairti festival 
wore high caps (collo^s) embroidered with flowers made of 
pearls,^ But neither Barbosa nor Pietro della Valle mentions this 
head dress worn hy the women- But the former says that their 
heads were uncovered and the hair was ^tightly gathered into a 
becoming knot on the top of the heai^*^® The latter also states 
that their heads were decked with yellow and white flowers foniE- 
ed into a high large diadem, with ^me striking out like sun beams 
and otliers twisted together, and banging down in several fashions 
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which nude a pretty sightThus the bead dress seeing to have 
beep worn by a few women only on certain cerempnial pccasions. 

In a few places women used to wear shoes. Mcolo dei Conti 
who noted this custom says i In some places the women have shoes 
made of thin leather ornamented with gold and silk,”S3T 

But all this description refers only to high t’l fps is: women; others 
Could not have ailorded all these luxuries. 


Section VI 
Luxuries 

The pageantry and grandeur of the court, and the character 
of a few cl asses of people gave rise to certain wants which came 
to be satisfied. TTie people craved after some luxuries which seemed 
to be nei^essary not only to main tain their position and status, but 
also to satisfy their passion for display. ^ Ulie luxuries eonsbted 
of o rn a men ts, perfumes, betel and other s timulat ing substances. 

Ornaments: 

The Hindus had a great liking for costly ornaments which they 
generally wore on important occasions. No foreign traveller who 
^sited Vijayanagar failed to be struck by the costly jewels worn 
by the sovereigns and the people alike. Abdur Razidt, for instance, 
referring to the ornaments worn by Diva Haya IT, 
says that “ he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls 
of regal excellence and the value of which a jeweller would find 
difficult to calculate Paes too noted the pateec (Padafcfcam. 
pendant) of diamonds round Kr^nadeva Raya’s neck which was of 
very great value,™ 

As said above the people also used to bedeck themselves with 
e^tly ornaments. Abdur Razak says: “All the inhabitants of 
the country, whether high or low even down to the artificers of 
me bazaar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around 
their necks, arms, wrists and fingers.”^ Barbosa mentions the 
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many ringis set with precious sti^nes and many eat-iriugs set wilh 
many fine pearls on Lheir eara.^ 

About the ornaments used by women we get equally valuable 
details. Barbosa speaks of the nose screws made of fine gold wire 
with a pearlp sapphire or ruby pendantj ear-rtngs set with many 
jewels, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine ooral beads, 
bracelets of gold and precious stones and many coral beads fitted 
to their aims.^ Paes' description of the women is more detailed. 
About the womEn that had assembled at the capital for the McM- 
naoami festival he says that they wore collars on the neck with 
jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds, diamonds^ rubies 
and pearls^ many bracelets on their lower arm& many girdles of 
gold and precious stones which hung in order one below the other 
almost as far down as half the thigh. Besides these the women 
wore many other jeweb such as strings of pearls round 
the ankles.™ 

The inscriptions also give us some idea of the ornaments used 
in those days. An epigraph of A*D. 1446 mentions the following 
omamenb: large diadem {pafta}^ neck-ring (paffafckaTai) ^ two 
joined neck-rings (iraT^itpattaWcarai), nose ornament (miikfciitti), 
eyes for idols (ttrukkaTimal^ ^ chest ornaments (padakfeam.) » 

As B mark of distinction the gandaper^aranb or the anklet of 
the heroes was worn by men of distinction. 

Perfumes and Ftoiocr^ : 

The people used perfumes for their fragrance- They anointed 
themselves after their bath with white sandalwood^ aloes^ 
camphor, musk and saffron, all fine ground and kneaded with rose 
water,™ The women used to apply saffron or musk to their 
breasts in- winter.^^^ Along with the perfumes can be mentioned 
the scented flowers used by the women,^^ 
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Beldl Leaf: 

A stimulating substance which the people then used as they 
do now was the betel leaf, which they took along with lime and a 
piece of aiecBniit, The Fexsiw ambassador notes this custom, 
naively adds that “ it is probably owing to the stimulatii^ proper¬ 
ties of this leaf, and to the aid of this plant, that the king of that 
country (Vijayanagar) is enabled to entertain so large a sera¬ 
glio It was used on all ceremonial functions, and it was 

the first thing oEered to the visitors.®*^ It was, however, the 
peculiar custom observed in the Vijayanagar court that no one 
except the dancing women were allowed to use the betel leaf in 
the presence of the king.®® 


fieds: 

The luxurious extravagance which prevailed at the Vijaya¬ 
nagar court is also indicated by the costly and Virel] equipped beds 
which were used In the palace. Paes and Nuniz give vivid 
descriptions of the beds and cots used in the palace. While des- 
enbing a hod room in it, Paes says : “It has a four-sided porch 
made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and diamonds®®^ 
and all other kinds of precious stones, and pearls, and above the 
^rch are two pendants of gold ; all the precious stone work is In 
heart shape, and inter weaved between one and another is a twist 
o tluck seed-pearl work : on the dome are pendants of the same. 
It this chamber was a bed which had feet similar tn the porch. 

cross bars covered with gold and there was on it a mattress 
of black satin ; it had all around it a railing of pearls a span wide i 
on it were two cushions and no other covering He also speaks 
of another " cot of silver with its curtains/’^® Nuniz also has 
something to say about the beds in the palace at Vijayanagar. 
^peaking about Acyuta Raya he says: “ The bedsteads in which 
^ WiVM sleep are covered and adorned with silver plates. 

Vf^e has her bed in which she sleeps, and that of the King 
silk and has all its legs of gold, its mattress of 

seed 

pearls. It has four pillows of the same pattern for the feet and 
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'ha3 no oih^r sbeet than a Eilk doth on top^ He always carries 
with him a mosquito ciirtaio with a frame of silver ami ke 
has a house made of pieces of iron in which is contained a very 
lai^E bed, which la intended for such times as he takes the 
field/™ He also says that he took with him a bedstead of ivory 
inlaid with gold if a son or daughter followed him to the battle- 
Held™ 

Swing-Dots were also m use. Paes says that in a particular 
L-orridor there was a cot suspended in the air by silver dbains. 
" The cot had feet made ol bars of gold so well made that they 
could nut be better^ and the cross bars of the cot w^ere covered 
With gold [ this cot had feet of gold with much setting of precious 
stones and the cross bars were covered with golcL”^ 

Vessels: 

The luxury of the court was also seen in the vessels which 
were used in the palace. All the things made use of in the ser¬ 
vices in the palace^ such as basins^ bowls, stoob, ewers and other 
articles were made of gold and silver^ Rooms w?re covered with 
silver plates and gold wires.™ 


Section VH 
Games aTid Amusements 

An account of the social activities of the people wiU not be 
complete wthotit mention being made of the games and amuse¬ 
ments which they enjoyed. In fact these constitute the brighter 
side of the life of a people, but for which their social activities 
cannot have much interest and attraction. 

One of the games that was largely participated in by the 
people high and low was wrestling. The ope peculiarity about 
such wrestlings was that at them severe blows were given in such 
seriousness that teeth would be broken and eyes would be pul 
out, faces would be dishguFed and at times men had to be carried 
away speechless by their friends. They even gave fine falls tuo 
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at tinies. ^ley had their captains and judges who were there to 
put each one on an equal footing in the field and also to adjust 
the honours to him who won,®®* tfunk confimiB the above 
account of Pass when he says: “The king has a thousand 
wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the king but not in 
our manner for they strike and wound each other with two circlets 
with points, which they carry in their hands to strike with, and the 
one most wounded goes and takes his reward in the shape of g silk 
doth such as the king gives to these wrestlers. They have a captain 

oyer them and they do not perform any other service in the 
kingdom/™* 


Du Janie gives the following description of the wrestling 
matches; “ One who would wrestle strips himself, Tlien several 

strong and brawny youths called geitos who are ready beforehand, 
rub the nobleman ; then they box. jump, fence and take other kinds 
of exercise with him, in order to strengthen him ; and this they do 
until perspiration flows freely. Then the geifas cover the whole of 
tho nobleman's body with sand and massage him, and move his 
™s and legs in every direction, as if they would disjoint his 
bones. Finally the nobleman is brushed, anointed and washed with 
warm water; and when dry, dresses himself. Noblemen take this 
kmd of exercise almost every day before dinner in order to be fit 
and hnalthy; thus as old as seventy look oiily thirty 

The kings themselves seem to have practised WTestliiig for 
nw says that Krsriadiva Raya used to wrestle each day with one 
Of ms wrestlers^^H 


Akng with wrestling, duelling seems to have been in vogue, 
^reat honour was done to those who fought in a duel, and the estate 
o^the dead man was given to the survivor. According to Nuniz 

no one couid^ht a duel with- 
ftrat asking leave of the minister, which was however very 
dij'^. forthwith gTanted.2M Barbosa also mentions 

he witnessed and his accounts are of great value 
uch as they contam interesting details about them. 
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He sqys: They accustomed to thallcngg one aiaotber 

to duels, and when a challenge has been accepted and the 
king gives his penm^on, the day for the duel is fixed by 
the persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be 
according to measure; that of the one of the same length as that of 
the other. The king appoints seconds and a field for the fights and 
when this has been done, they go thither naked, covered only with 
some cloth wrapped round their middles, with very cheerful faces, 
Then after saying their prayers they begin to fight, and as they are 
bare it is over in □ few strokes in the presence of the king and his 
court. No man may s|>eak to them while they are fighting^ except 
the seconds, each of them stands by his own man: and is such 
a Common pmetice among them that same are slain daily.^^^^ 
Castanheda also describes this practice, and he adds that the king 
gave a gold chain to the person whom he considered to be very 
brave in duelling and he was expected to defend it against anyone 
who challenged him* He also says that men engaged themselves in 
duels for the love of women, uii account of which someUflnes they 
lost their lives 

There appear to have been special g 5 nnnasiunis where these 
duoL^ and wrestlings were conducted; and for their maintenance 
lands were granted tax-free. Thus a record at CandravaJli dated 
AJD. 1677 records the grant of a rent-free land for maintaining a 
gymnasium.™ The also mentions the ex^ 

istence of such a gynmasium at Tanjore.^®^ 

Ft. Du Jarrie describes the g 3 ntmasium at Candragiri in th^ 
foDowing terms: The house fitted for this has a yard in the 

centre, the pavement of which is covered with a layer of lime so 
smooth that it looks like a mirror; there is a walk around ih spread 
over with red sand, on which they rest as on a soft bed."'^ 

Hunting afforded another pastime not only to the rulers but 
also to the people. The Vijayanagar sovereigns took great into- 
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test in elephant hunts; Deva Raya H was called a Gojobeteleara 
(hunter of elephants)The king also took great delight in 
witnessing elephant hunts, which is indicated by the title pajcB^- 
^at leattdu orulij/n (-who witne^ed the elephant hunt) sto Abdiir 
Razak gives a vivid description of the method followed in hunting 
and catching elephants.®^* Similarly boars and deer seem to have 
been hunted. The kings veiy often took the title Gcjeinrgnya. 
uifcaro (sportful hunter of the elephant).*’® Deva Raya 
is said to have attempted a boar hunt"® In all these hunts, hawks 
and falcons seem to have been used on a large scale as is Indicated 
by such words and titles as sdfuua and rdya paksi saluva.^* Ferish* 
tah however says that the Hindus were stmngers to the use of 
hawks,"® This is evidenUy wrong for we have evidence to show 

that use of liawks was known to the Hindus as is indicated by 
the abov'e ^ 

Horse riding was also a pastime of the people. The carvings 
on the temple walls representing men riding on horses shows to 
what great extent horses were used in wars. A certain chief 
Alkppa Hayaka was called in a record of AX). 1333 Champion over 
J'^ndalikas who mounted a horse w,ith the help of a stool or 
imip. This titlE shows how populair horsE'^iding was^ 

Among the other pastimes of the people the game of chess 

was one; and Kngjjadeva Raya’s daughter appeare to have been an 
Expert in that game.^ 
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Apart from these games which gave pleasure to the people, 
the theatre, dance and mus ic gave great entertainment and amuse- 
ment to them^ 

We get sgme details about the Vijayanagar stage from the 
literature of the periodk Poet Gangadhara, a contcmporaiy of 
MalHk^juna Haya, composed a hi^-elass drama in Sanskrit called 
Cfln.paiidsapT!itapat?ilfl5ti?Ti at the request of prince Gahgadasa tlio 
ruler of the Pavacala Slate, For this work^ he was grcally bnnpur- 
ed with a htmakahliiA^hu (bathing in gold)^ But there was no one 
found in that court to enact the drama. Hence an actor of the 
court of Mallikar^una proposed to go to the court of Gahgidasa 
to stage the new draTna thereKi^adeva Raya, himself a groat 
scholar as we have seen+ wrote a Sanskrit drama called Jambauatt- 
kalyaiyim. In the prologue to the work it is said that it was en¬ 
acted before the people assembled to witness the Caitm (Spring) 
festival of Virupak^ at Vijayanagar.^^ Inscriptiona] e^ndenca 
also shows that theatres were known in the Vijayanagar days. An 
epigraph of A.O. 1514-15 records p gift of land by Kanniajii Basa- 
parasa, son of Somarasa of Tfixuppatturu, to a certain Nattu'^^ 
Nagayya, whose father Cegayya was oonnected with the drama 
Tdyifcwa^ndtnfca, and to the daughter of Nattuva Tunniaya of 
Potavari who was a pdtn (actress?).2Si Thus farces scfun to have 
not only been written in the Vijayanagar days, but also enacted 
before the public* 

A miniature imitation of the drama was the puppet show, 
which seems to have been very popular in the Vijayanagar 
days. A record of A.D* 1521 registers the grant of the village of 
Uppa Kuntipale belonging to Sadali free of all imposts to the pup¬ 
pet player (bommaiatet) Puruvati Puranar Virappa^s son Kr^mappa 
(Krsaappa) by one Gahga Raya Deva Maharaja Aya.™ A record 
of an earlier date also mentions the puppet players. It begins as 
follows: “ As the stage manager pulls the strings of the puppet and 
makes him dance, so(?) control my actions,*_ 


with ghana cafurantat^na (pnlanquln?) and n mohdpriiinjT (gr^t v llTag e) by 
tibc gr]£]CE of Kaya.* 
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Dance b a necessary feature of a theatre and this ext was 
gieady encouraged in the Vijayanagar court. Gopa Uppa wrote 
a book on dancing.23^ This art was so perfect under the 
Vijay^gar kings that when for instance Abdur Raaak saw it 
exhibited before the idol during the Makonarami festival, he was 
so Raptured that he says: “ The girls began to move their feet 
Mftth su(^ grace that wisdom lost its senses and the soul was intoxi- 
^ted with delight dcuaddsis (servants of God) as the 

dancing girb were called were attached to temples, and when food 
was ^ered to God they danced before the idol and themselves 
gave Hun food and alJ that was necessary.*® Ntinb speaking about 
e dancing girls attached to the palace says that every Saturday 
*ey were obliged to go to the palace to dance and posture 
e ore the king s idol which was in the interior of hb palace.^^ 
Barbosa says that these dancing girb were given training in dan¬ 
cing. There was a dancing hall in the palace where the ladies 
and courtezans underwent the necessary training. Paes gives 
a vivid description of the hall. The hall was long and nar- 
row supported by many haH pillars on all sides and gill 
Between every two pUlam there was a panel. There were 
also nnages between them and between the images and pUlars ran 
a dc^ of foliage like plates all gilt with the reserves of leaves 

Wfi ^ dancing women having 

ittle drnim. The designs of the panels showed the positions at 

ends of dances in such a way that on each panel there was a 

^ This was to 

teach the women, so that if they forgot the position in which they 

ad to remain when the dance was done, they might look at the 
^nels where was represented the posiUon to be taken at the end 

bad 1 ^ ^ they 

a to do. There was also a painted recess where the women used 

tb«Ju ^ ^ stretch and loosen 

whnT to make the 

fid Til ® their dance might be made more grace- 

wall ^ 

yearn ^ of a girl of twelve 

th her arms in the position which she occupied 
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at tie end pf a dance.^ Raghunatlia Nayaka of Tanjore was 
so proficient in the art and theory of dance that he was able to 
design a new iype of dance which came to be called iiflgfiuwdtha* 
after himself.™ 

Alhed to the dance was the or stick play* Young 

girls trimly dad used to go round the streets in batches ‘'all 
□f them carrying in each hand a little round painted stick, about a 
3pan long or a litUe more, which they struck together after a musi¬ 
cal measure to the sound of drums and other instruineiits, and 
one of the skiUuUest of the company sung one verse of a song, 
at the end of which they all reply^d seven or eight times, in the 
number of their metre with the word cole, colc^ cole.™ They thus 
went to the temple followed by other women, and used to dance 
in circles in the temples tiU late in the nightPietro della Valle 
who noted this custom says that this was a festival which they 
celebrated for three day^ at the end of a certain fca^t in bonour 
of Gaurj wife of Mahddaka, and hence it was celebrated by girls.^ 

Music received great encauragement at the Vijayanagar court* 
Inscriptions mention the names of certain instruments like 
dundtdbhi^ and The use of famburii was 

well known, and an inseription of A.D. 1533 records a grant of 
land made by one Allappa Na^inka to the Tamburine players (tcTn- 
matukdraTige) pf the Haniimanta temple at Huxuvali.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the Ylng Yai Sheng Lan the musical instrument of the people 
of Calicut was made of the bottle gourd with strings made of cop¬ 
per wite. It says that in singing the music the harmonious tink¬ 
ling □£ pieces of metal could be heard in the accompaniment.®® 
It appears that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries considera- 
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ble change was braught about in the science of music in South 
India which led to the w'riting of bcx>ks on the subject. Gopa 
Tippa wrote a book on music detemaining the different ways 
of keeping time.^ Kr^adeva is said to have been unrival¬ 
led in music and rhetoric,^ Kr^a, a great scholar and musician, 
who had speuiahsed in the art of playing on the and who 

was the great grandfather oo the maternal side of Haghavendra, 
taught the emperor Kr^adeva Raya how to play on the and 
got from him as gurudak^ii^ p costly, pearl necklace and other 
jewels,™ Sripadarayasvaiai, said to have been a gUTli of Sffluva 
Narasimha, is credited with the composition of hundreds of scientific 
musical compositionsp like the Ugdbhoga, SiMdi, Gitc, and 
PmbcttdJia. $rT Vadiraja Sv.^^ Pnrandara disa and Kanaka 
dasa who belonged to the Dasa kuta composed two classes of songs, 
Gita9 and pTahandhas on the one band and Ugabkoga^ on 
the other,™ It is said that Purandara dasa illustrated each regn 
by a song and the total number of his compositions is estimated at 

4JS,OO&,30i 


Hama Kaya took great pleasure in music on the w-i™ and 
singing™ Further according to the S^raramelEtkaEdnidhi of 
Rmnayamatya^ R^a Raya spent his time amidst scholars versed 
in music and other arts. This Rnmayaraatya exhibited his skill in 
art of music. At the suggestion of Vehkatadri he also wrote 
his Svaram^lakalanidkij a book on mugic, and in this work he has 
tried to settle several points of dispute among scholars about 
music.™ 


Raghiinatka Nayaka of Taojore was a great authority on music, 
tte was the authot of new ragos like Jayontas&rta and new td|fls like 
RaTndTwmda. He is also said to have taught the art of playing on 
tbe vti^ to many musicians. He was also the inveitor of a new 
T ^ ^ recognised raga could be 
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Venkata Makbi^ the son of Govinda Dilmta of Tanjore^ wrot^ 
an important work on music called Cat^iTin^ipmfcdsifcd. He was 
a disciple af TIinappaoarya who was a descendent in the sdiolas- 
tic line o£ Sarngadeva. His work analyses the basis of the present 
day southern system of music and treats of its Tdga classification. 
M rago^ are arranged under seventy-two primary rdg^ called 
ma^kciTtiif with a large number of derivative mgas attached to 
each. Uiis author makes use of the twelve semitones only in des¬ 
cribing the rdgas“,^ * 

The women were also able to understand the two sorts of 
music, Kumdta and They were able to sing very sweetly and 

to play on the and such other musical instruments as ihe 

Haghunatha examined the proficiency of all of them 
and honoured them with kanolcabfcisefca. Some of the songs sung 
before him were designed by himself. The chief rd^as that were 
sung were Simhalfllftcij Jayanissiiruf?) and Kaca- 

fCflHtni. Some of the taloj to which they were played were 
Iilcj r^trangoIiEa^ Rangahharajia, Anangaparikramtinaj AbhinoTrdaTifl, 
iVanilaTza/KlnTia and AbhimdliL^ 


305. Popley The Jlfu^ic of Jjidwi, pp. 18-15. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RELIGION 
Sectiom I 
Introductory 

Tile centuries following the Christiaii era were marked by 
the spread of Salvlsm and Vaianavism in South India. 

The Saiva saints 'nrunavukkarasu, 'nrujnanasambanda, 
Sundara and Majriikkavacaka and the Nayaninirs started the bhnJcEi 
movement in South India, iTie first three wrote the DraaTams, 
wM!fi Ma^kavacaka wrote the TiramcaJcam. Ali of them 
stressed the importance of bhaJcti, Side by side with this hhakti 
movement was another movement which stressed the importance 
of the philosophical aspect of religion. This was headed by Sri 
Sanfcara (8th century) who expounded the doctrine of Vedanta 
find based his philosophy on the Vedas and Smrtis. He saw no 
difference between Siva and Vi^u, and his philosophy waa a 
rigorous monism. To propagate his theories, he is said to have 
fistahlished four mathas at four places—^rhgeri, Kahe? Jagannath 
find DvarakS over each of which he appointed a pontiff to he 
followed in regular succession. 

Similarly with regard to Vaimavism, there appeared in 
South India a few Vaianava teachers who were known aa the 
Alvars. They w^ere twelve in number, and among them pro¬ 
minent mention may be made of Poygai Alvar, Namma Alvar, 
Kulasekhara Alvar, Periya Alvar and Tirumafigal Alvar. Their 
works “may ho described as welling with a genuine love of an 
^remely intense degree for Yknu, and in their earnestness and 
fervo^ they stand only on a par with the equally strong and 
touching appeals to God made in the Devdram hy the Saiva saints, 
^ir love or bhnJcti is the foundation of the doctrine of prapalti 
^T^ch looms large in the Vai^ava phUosophy."^ Later than the 
aiajava Alvira, fiourished a few Vaisnava Acaryas such ss 
ath^uni and Ajavandar (Yamunac^a), who propounded and 
e aborated the philosophy of the Alvars. They were followed by 

L T. A, GopLnatha Roo, Hitt, of dti 7ffijrhnaulnn in SotiCTi pt S} 
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Sri Ramanujacarya who lived in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
While Sankara emphasised the monistir theory, Hamaniija pro¬ 
pounded the theory of ViiT^taduatta^ Awarding to the 
doctrine of Sankara, Brahman alone is real, and all else is iHiisory 
manifestation (maya), but according to the Viatstiducudtc position 
all things are real and permanent as attributes inseparabk from 
the one BrahmaiL 

In the thirteenth centurj-' there lived another great philosopher 
and thinker caUed Madhvacarya who preached the doctrine of 
the Dvaita philosophy. He argued that the individual soul was 
not one with the supreme God, but separate, and that all things 
were real and permanent. 

These movements were slowly spreading in the countryr when 
all of a sruddeoT in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan 
invasions with their concomitant results gave a fresh impetus for 
the rdigioiis movements in South India. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, India south of 
the Vindhyas pTesented a deplorable picturer It was then a land 
of warring kingdoms and principalities being divided among four 
important powers, the Yadnvas of Devagirip the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal, the Hoy^ialas of Dvarasamudra and the Pandyas in 
the extreme southn It was at this time that the Sultans of Delhi 
began to interfere in South Indian politics, and thus drove a 
wedge into the confusion that prevailed in that part of India. 
Muhammad Bin TugUak invaded the Hoys^ ierritory in 1^27 
and compelled Balia]a HI to submit. The dispute between Sim- 
dara P^dya and Vira Paij^ya in the Pandysm court in the extreme 
south over the succession question weakened the empire and 
made it easy for the Mahammadan jnvaders to interfere in her 
affairs, plunder her territories and add to the confusion in the 
cmmtry.® After the prelmiinary excursions had been led into 
South Lidia^ Muhammad Bin Tughlak “subdued the whole of the 
Kamatak both in length and breadth even to the shore of the sea 
of Oemim in 1327 and appointed Jalal-udnUn to rule over 
Madura which he had made a province of the Delhi empire. Bui 
Jalal-ud-din declared bis independence. Tughlak arranged an 
expedition against the rebellious chief but his attempt proved 
abortive. The Madura Sultan was murdered gmrl was succeeded 

2, K. A. Nilnkanta The Kingdc^, pp* 201-11. 
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by his son-in-law Gliiyas-ud-din, who in the couise of a war with 
Vira Ballaja Inflicted “the worst of all defeats" on the Hindus 
and murdered the Hoy^iln ruler, Ghiyas-ud-din was successively 
followed on the throne by N'^ir-ud-din, ’Adil Shah, Faki- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah and ’Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, The 
Sultanate seems to have come to a close about 1377-78 as a reault 
of tho early wars of the Vijayanagar prince Kamparia. 

^ The Muh antm adan occupation of South India was a regular 
tyranny, Ibn Batula found liis farather-in-Iaw Ghiyas-ud-din 
to be a cruel tj-rant and observes that he was ” a fiend in human 
fihape." The temples were the objects of Muhammadan attack, 
and the renowned shrmes of Srirangam and Cidambamm suffered 
worst. As soon as the M uhamm adans had reached near 
^rlrafigam, the image of Srirahganatha was taken away from the 
place by Vedanta Desika, The Faniyun Cfironicle says: “The 
proper tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam 
country. Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on It 
and the streets inside were destroyed."* An epigraph descrihes 
the rule of the MuhammadEiiis at Madura In the following terms : 
"The times were Tulutkan (Muhammadan) times; the deundurw 
lands of the Gods were taxed with fcu^mat ,■ the temple worship, 
however, had to be done without any reduction; the tdti™ or 
cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns by the tenants 
of the village.The MadhicrauijayHm of GangadevT also gives a 
vivid but somewhat poetic description of the character and effects 
of the Muhammadan occupation of Madura. It says : “ The place 
now known as Vyaghrapuri (Cidambaram) has been continuously 
50, for tigers inhabit it now where men once dwelt, the Vimana 
(the dome of the central shrine) of Srirahgam L; so dilapidated 
ffiat now it is the hood of Adi^isa alone that is protecting the 
image of Ranganatha from the falling debris. The Lord of 
Qajaranya (Tiruvanaikkaval, Jamhukesvaram near ^rlrangam), 
who once ktUed an elephant to obtain its skin for his garment, has 
now again been reduced to this condition, because he is stripped 
l*®re of all the clothing; while the gaThhagrhn (central shrine) of 
inany another temple is crumbling, its maniapa overgrown with 
vegetation and the wooden doors of the temple eaten up by white 

Where there resounded once the joyous music of the 
mrdanganj (a kind of drum) there is heard at present the howl 
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ilf the jackal that has roade it its abqde. The river Kaveri that 
was curbed by proper dams and flowed in regular channels, has 
begun ta rtm in aU directiansH In the agralidras where the smckc 
issuing from the fire offerings (Ydgadh^^tta) was largely visible^ 
and in which the chant of the Vedas was everywhere audible, we 
have now the offensive smelling smoke issuing from the roasting 
of flesh by the Muhammadans and the harsh voice of these ruffians 
alone Is heard there. The beautiful cocoanut trees wHch were 
gracing the gai'dens surrounding the city of Madura have been 
cut down by these intruders^ and in place of these we see plenty 
of (stokes for impaling persons) with garlands made by 

stringing human heads togetheri resembling and recalling in a 
remote manner the cocoanut trees. The water of the river 
*KniropariiT which used to be rendered white hy the sandal paste 
rubbed away from the breasts of the youthful maidens who were 
bathing in it is now flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered 
by these monstrous sinners.”® 

Ihus the Muhammadan occupation of South India created a 
feeling of great horror among the Hindus. The Hindus rose up 
from their slumber and felt the necessity for united action. They 
wanted to stem the tide of Muhiunmadan aggressioti beyond the 
south of the Krma. This desire to strengthen the cause of Hindu 
unity in South India necessilated their united action and the 
foundation of a strong govomment. The establishment of thb? 
empire which was to play a very important part in the history 
of South India marked the assertion of Hindu independence by 
South India. 

The object of the foundation of Vijayanagar was religious in 
character. The Hindus were amdous to preserve their Teligio^ 
traditions, and Dharma from the onslaughts of Islam- Hiis work 
necessitated a greater amount of attention being paid to the reli- 
giou-s revival in the land. This activity in the field of religian 
to save it from Islam led also to greater attenion being paid 
UteraturCt for in India the character and number of literary pro¬ 
ductions dependi?d largely on the religious movements in the 
country- Thus the foundation of Vijayanagar had three effects: 
the Muhammadans were held in check, the religious revival was 
given an impetus, and the period was marked by a great literary 
renaissance 
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Soon after its foundation, the Sangama brothers and their 
sons, especially Kampaija, the son of Bukka, engaged themselves in 
freeing South. India from Muhammadan domination. According 
to the Koyiiolttgtt, the idol of Haiiganatha of Srirangani after having 
been t^en to Tirunarayatjapuram by way of Jyotiskudi^ 
l^rumalirunioki (AkgarkoyUJ, Kolikkudu (Calicut) and Puhga- 
niir, was kept at that place for some time after which it was finally 
removed to Tirupati. When Gopan^ the ruler of Jinji, heard 
« the vicissitudes of the idol, he had it removed to Jifiji where he 
kept it in the beautiful rack*ctit shrine of Hauganatha at Sihga- 
^aram near his capital. Meanwhile the chief who was left in 
ri«rge of Srirahgam removed his headquarters to KaManiir, a 
riJlage six miles north of Srirangam, owing to considerations of 
health, ^d fortified that place with the stones ohtained by 
polishing the outer enclosures of the Srirahgam temple. 
Through the good offices of a dancing girl of Srlraigam who was 
□n intimate relations with the Muhammadan chief with the object 
of saving the temple from destruction, a Kaniyala Brahman named 
Smgappu-i^ secured a post in the service of the Muhammadan chief 
and was serving him faithfully. As soon as news of the founda¬ 
tion of Vijayanagar reached the ears of the distressed people of 
boutb India Tirumanattun Nambi, the son of Singappiriin, sent 
^ Uttamfl Nambi, one of the sthaiuitta.rs of the temple, to inform 
Uopa^ about the condition of Srlraiigam. Soon communica- 

were started between Jinji and Samayavaram. In 1370-71 
^p^a defeated the Muhammadan chief “ who had degenerated 
y drink and debauchery and become thoroughly powerless to 
^Jst an attack,” and re-established the image of Ranganatha in 

templjjJ 

^ activitios of Kampai^ in the south proved a death-knell 
o the Muhammadan domination in the south. Ruined temples 
Vi ere restored by him and worship in them was revived. When 
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he was active in the south the enthusiastic sons of Sangama were 
active in the north. In the arduous task of stemming the tide 
of Islamic aggression, they were hel|>ed by the distiiigiiishtd 
pontifical heads of the Spngeri matha, Vidyatirtha and Vidya- 
ranya. Later tradition oven goes to the extent of crediting 
Vidyaranya with the foiindation of the city of Vijayanagar for 
the preservation of Hindu religion and Dfeanna, Kriyas^ikti Pandita 
of the P^upata school of Saivism also joined hands in the Hindu 
effort to save South India from Islamic aggression- "It is a 
recognised element of national psychology that where a society is 
on the defence it cherMies every inherited tradition and holds 
fa^t to all things good and bad which it has inherited. Conser¬ 
vatism becomes a national virtue ; the maintenance of what has 
been a point of national honour. That is not the time for Tefonns, 
for the raison d^etre of the State is the defence of what exists. 
The orthodoxy of the kings became therefore the central point in 
the State. Hence it Is that the great States which stood out the 

Mahcmmedan influence.. like Vljayanagar^.- *becaiiie 

the citadels of orthodoxy, places where eustomSp which In a free 
India never had universal acceptancct came to he eonadered 
orthodox and tmchangeable.*"^^ The ideal for which Vijayanagar 
and its kings stood is well indicated by an epigraph of A.D, 13^^ 
which states : In the world Aoyuta (Krs^) was bom to Yasoda 
and Nanda Gdpa and gave them a promise that he would eventu¬ 
ally reappear as a king to deliver the world when it was over* 
spread by Mlecchas. Accordingly he was bom in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sahgama and his wife Kamambika as Hukkamahi- 
patL’’® It was an epoch of religious excitement and moral 
awakening when the forces of Hinduism were strengthened. The 
interest of the kings in such a movement is well borne out by 
such titles as VediimdT^apratisthdpdiiiflCdry<i and 
^ pratisthdpanacaryo which the early rulers of Vijayanagar took 
It was also a period when “the teachings of Sankara, Kamlnnja 
and Maiflivacajya, the doctrine of the Veduitta, Adt'sttu ^nd 
Draifa schools^ the creed of the Jofigamas or Lihg^yats, etc,, were 
led to iatenmnable discussions all urging their respective tenets 
with a zeal'’* 
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According to the GwruparampoTOj Vidyaranya, the Advaita 
teacher, and Ak^bhyamimi, the follower of the Duaita philosophy, 
had a controversy regarding their respective doctrines of iHusioii 
(iifai/(i) and reality {fatfua), Doth of seat their contentions 
Clirough the king of Vijayanagar to Vedanta Desika (then at 
Srirengam) for arhitration. But the Visisedduaita teacher de¬ 
cided in favoLLT of Aksobhyamuni, Though the chronology 
Contained in the story is not above suspiciort yet '* the story ..,.,, 
sufficiently illustrates the state of conflict between the two 
schools of philosophy."i0 But such hot controversies and differ¬ 
ences of opiuion in regard to highly philosophical questions 
did not prevent the rival schools from working together for the 
preservation of their religion. The activities of Vidyara^iya who 
was on very intimate terms with the royal house of Vijayanagar 
are known to us better. He helped Buhka I and Harihara 11 in 
the task of religious revival and tried to do his work with their 
help. He added to his religious undertakings others of a political 
nature and boldly played the part of a statesman and empire 
builder.” Vidyarapya is said to have invited Vid^ta Desika 
who was living at Satyamangalam to Vijayanagar perhaps to work 
together. But the Desika appears to have preferred a life of 
seclusion whence he could work for the emancipation of the 
country to one of active participation in the political movements 
of the peri^, in which respect he was a shining contrast to the 
great Adunita techer of the fourteenth century. 

To save South India from the Islamic onslaughts and to revive 
the Hindu religion, literary works had to be produced, and com¬ 
mentaries on ancient works had to be written to expound and 
explain the teneln of the Hindu religion. The foundation of 
vijayanagar coincided in point of time with the outburst of a 
Jnomentous literary moveraent in South India. Since the four¬ 
teenth century there flourished in the Vijayanagar empire a 
s^on of eminent scholars in the different branches of literature 
^ itTr followers of the different schools of philosorphy of 

wiltTe- ^ intense literary activity beginning 

Sayanacarya and Vedanta Desika.On account of the 
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destmctiDn oi ttiE Hindu kingdanis in tte Deccan, a number 
af scholani nugratcd to South India and received great patronage 
Under the Vijayanagar sovereigns^ SayaMcarya and his brother 
Madhavacaiya founded a school which wrote commentaries on 
the Vedojf^ and the Binahina^. Thus the epoch was 

one pf great religious and literary activity. 

In the Vijayanagar days all the religious sects in South India 
such as the Saiva^ Vais^va^ Madhva, Jain, Muhammadan and in 
the later Vijayanagar period, even the Christian were living side 
by side with one another. The Hayas of Vijayanagar generally 
tried to encourage the reUgious movements in the empire. 

Section II 
Hinduism 

1 . ! 

Among the Hindu religious groups in the Vijayanagar empire 
the Saivas constituted a large majority. They may be classified 
under three broad smaller groups: (1) Advaitius or Smartas^ (ii) 
Pa^patas and (iii) Vlra ^vas. 

(i) Aduaitiii-s: Ttie Advuitins were the followers of the 
philosophy of Sri Sankara who preached the theory of non-duaiismH- 
bi the Vijayanagar empire there were two inotAos said to have been 
established hy Sr! Sankara ; one of them was at Srng^^ ^i^d the 
other at ECmcI, later transferred to Kumbakanam. There were 
also two minor nitithas, one at Puspagiri and the other at Virup^’ 
^mur but il is difficult to say when they were founded. The great 
scholar and literaiy celebrity ^ Vidyaranya^ was an Advaita teacher 
and his 'matlm at S|ugeri was greatly patronised by the Vij^ys- 
nagar k i ng s. In A, D* 1346 the five Sahgama brothers made a 
joint grant to that VidyOTajQiya himself seems to have 

died at Harapi.^* The Saukaracarya majlm at KaiicT was alsop as 
we shall see in die sequenjce, greatly patronised by the Vijas^nagar 
sovereigns. 

From time to time the Vedantlst school of Sankara produced 
scholars of eminence and repute who wrote works and expounded 
the Adpttila doctrines. They had also controversies with the 
exponents of the other schoob of philosophy. Tradition afBrnis 
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that Vidyaranya had a jdiilosiiphical dispute with Akmhhya Muni, 
a disciple of Madhva and an exponent of the EH'aite philosophy, 
Appayya Dik?ita, a great scholar and philosopher who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, was a controveTsialiat and had disputes on 
questions of high philosophy with Vijaylndra Itrtim of the Madhva 
at Kumbaltonam, 


(ii) Pdsiipotns: During ihe Vijayanagar period there 
flourished along with the Advaitins or Smartas, the Pasupatas. 
They paid greater attention to the 6aiva Aganaas though they did 
not reject the Vedas on that account. By the Vijayanagar period 
the Saivas of this school had spread in portions of South India. 
Ihcy had their own purjis and interpreters. The first few kings 
of Vijayanagar appear to have been followers of this school 
of Saivism. Harihara I and Bukka I appear to have been the 
disciples of Kasivilasa Kriyisakti who was a Pasupata. He was 
also the guru of the great minister and general Madhava, who 
mentions him in one of hb grants of A. D. 136S. At the instance 
of this Kriyaiakti guru, Madhava carried out a special ^biva vent, 
lasting for a year at the end of which he made a gift from the funds' 
of his own property to eighty learned Ka^lr Brahmans who were 
well versed in the gaiva rites and were devoted to the Saiva 
creeds.« It w-as prohahly he that inspired the compilation of 
the Sffiindjjamasdrfl ^fliiigrnfui written jointly by Marappa and 
Madhava.^’' Harihara considered him to be his Jctilapunt.“ 
Ki^ira Kampana who conquered the Southern districts fbr the 
Vijayanagar empire also accepted Kriyfiiaktl guru as his fcnln- 
0UTu,i» Immai Bukka, son of Harihara, made a grant to the 
temple of Vldyasahkara with the permisaion of Kriyaiakti.H> 
Accor^ng to an epigraph at Vagata in the Bangalore district, 
Kny^kti himself made a grant of some lands to the local Visnu 
empie.si These two inscriptions indicate in unmistakable terms 
hat ^j'^kti guru, though a follower of the orthodox Saiva 
school, was tolerant not only to the Advaitins but also to the Vals- 
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navas. This speaks highly o? the general spirit of tolcrmice that 
prevailed in the empire.^ 

(ill) Viro. The Vira Salvas constituted an mfluen- 

tial religioxis sect in the empire. They were another off-shoot of 
the Saivas. Vira ^vism as a religion was given a popular tum 
by Basava (VT^bha)i a minister and contemporary of king Eijiaia 
of the Kalacuiyas. The way had however been prepared for him 
by a succession of Saiva teachers. They did not concern them¬ 
selves very much with the philosophical doctrines of the Vedan- 
tins, ^‘What philosophy the Jahgamas professedly have is 
Vedantic, hut in fact they are deistic (not pantheistic) disciples of 
. - . . . Basava (Vr^hha} who taught Siva wordilp in its grossest 
form, tile adoratioii of the Linga (Phallus) ; while his adherents, 
who spread all over India under the name of Jahgamas, * vagrant * 
or Lingayits * PhaUus wearers ^ are idolatrous deists mth but a 
tinge of Vedantic mysticism/’^ They are staunch Saivas and 
carry the phallic (Lihgam) always with them. They reject the 
Authority of the VedaS:^ disbelieve the doctrine of re-birthi object 
to child marriage, approve of the remarriage of widows, and cherish 
an Intense aversion to Brahmans. They constitute even now a 
very powerful community in the Kanarese country^ e^cially 
among the trading classes . 

(iv) iSaiva SiddJiflntift$ : By the Vijayanagar days religion 
had become too much associated with ritu^istic ceremomab on 
the one hand and philosophical speculations on the otber^ Tlie caste 
system had become rigid, and ceremonials had taken the place of 
devotion. Hence there was a general revolt against the rigidity 
of caste and the elaborateness of rituals, and the scope for the 
study of the religious literature of the coimtiy was expanded by 
the free use of the vernaculars. This widespread discontent 
against rigid orthodoxy resulted in the rise and spread of the cult 
of Saiva Siddhantism among the Saivas. The author of this 


22. A TTBccind nf A.D. 1377 mcnllons Slngantia OJeya, ihe graiwisott of 
Karnpaoa I, as a disciple n£ Alc^avosi S^avedlgani. It is s^t^ ^ 
msE^rlptlork that he received the inltlHticTi (up^ul^ltx) of 

thiit giiru* Hiid an that occasioji he miide a gictmt qf the viHHge ol Pfenisala 
to hi^ ^uru (GSl of 19171. Tbn teirr Akumviisi seeiris to be a vaorifli^t 
ttia mure famiipBT tenm AJcainmukhiti which indicate!^ thmi the itiernbers of 
ihui sett lived always mentaliy In heav[?n. Bui we do not havR merre 
about them. See MJEJ^y ISIS, para See aho Moaier Wllliamfip Brcii- 
manirpn and liittdbiAfn, p. 83^ 

23 . HqpkiiiSr IteiigwvLr qf tndid^ p, 482 . 
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movement wsis one Meykan^adeva who wrote the Sivayimna- 
hodham which contains the principles and tenets of that croed.^ He 
stressed the importance of Siva in the religious pantheon, and made 
Saivism the popular religion among the masses, Meykapda had 
a worthy line o! followers in Pattiragiriyart Pattajjattu Pdlaiy^p 
Parahjotl Munlvar and a few others. They stressed the hnpor- 
tance of b^akti or devotion in preference to rituals and ceremonies, 
Siva Viiky^ ridiculed idol worship thus: **What is the use of 
decking atones with flowers ? What true region is there in the 
ringing of bells, the performance of set obeisances, the going 
around fanes, the floating of incense, the oflering of things 
arranged as if in a market ? About pilgrimages he asked : Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” But he said; “ Shun 
illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred waves of Kfljgi will 
swell within your hreasL” Pattajjattu Piflaiyar had no love of life. 
He says about the body: " It is a property claimed by various 
agents — by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackhb^ ^nd 
curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour 
He msists upon the love of God. To him forms of worship and 
the scriptures are all * god ward perfidy". He pleads for the true 
love of God.^ This movement slowly spread in South India 
during the Vijayanogar days- 

VaIjMuism: 

The Vijayanagar days were very propitious for the spread of 
®*'I''VaisMvism in South India. Since the of Ramanuja^ the 
great Srf-Vai^ava philosopher and teacher^ the Val^iMva creed 
was gaining a large number of adherents But in the course of a 


24. ITie daip of Moykanda one p£ doubt. Prof. SesbagiH Saatri, 
suggests that he lived about A D. 1S5Q^ (fiep. on and Tam. 18S6- 

ST, pp, S2 and S0), The aullior of iJie Mndraa Manual aasigEts Idm to the 
eleventh cETitiiry and says that the Slddar schodLs oame into existence 
Ativlra Hanifl P^ya whom he plares Ln the eleventh century 
fVol, I, prp, 57 and 12&) . Goplnatha Enq howovEr thmJts that Ativira 
Rima PSndya lived about A.D. 123^ fMarfraj Review, 1SC4>, See in thla 
t^nnectiem Indian Antiquory, Vol. XUH, pp. 1S6-5T. Meykmi^ appears 
^ tbe twelfth century at the latest. ITmapati ^va/ fourth in 
^ ^Iritiial succesatoti to Meykanija, wrote bis ^aufcsfpa Nlr&kamtmrn in 

^ I2S5 (A,D. 1313). See S. AnavaratavlnayBknni PilJai, Saiva Siddhdnta. 
varalfirM^ p. 33 , 

See Iiid. Aftt^ 3 CT-l ll, pp. l^-SS; see also MndTwa ■fotinwh 

hv e ^ ^ article on the Truth in the fiaiva Siddh^La 

^ S- S, Euryonarfiya;^ Sastri^ 
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few decades his followers had efiected certain modifications in tis 
teachings and introduced doctrines and practices which the founder 
of the sect had not enjoined and would not have sanctioneA 

Thus %vithin a few years after the death of Rama mija the 
Vai^avas had fallen into two camps, each with particular views 
on the difFereut religians and social questions. Their differences 
were generally doctrinal and social in diaracter* Tlie first point at 
issue was whether Sanskrit or Tamil was to be the Tnedium of 
worship, whether the Sanskrit Vedas or the Tamil Prabandhas were 
to be read for the attainment of salvation. Ramanuja by himself 
drew no difference between the Sanskrit works and the Tamil 
works with regard to their use in religious worship; hut later 
when the Vai^^avas came to he divided into two %vide and distinct 
groups each preferred one language. While the Vadaj^ai Yaima- 
vas preferred the Vedas to the Tamil Prshaadhas, the Tengalai 
Yai^avas preferred the Tamil Prahandkas to the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. But while the former did not neglect Tamil* and in fact 
VedAnta De^lka wrote many Tamil worhs^ the latter neglected 
Sanskrit. 

The question as to the method by which salvation could be at¬ 
tained was also one of the grounds for the differences between the 
two schools. The doctrine of bhaJeft as a most essential requisite 
for attaining Heaven had been developed hy the Alvars into that 
of prapatti or iamindsfCEtt (self-stirrender). Ramanuja who was a 
Vai^Mva Vedantin accepted this doctrine of self-surrender , and 
interpreted the f/panz^ad^ and the Vedortfu Sutras In the light of 
this doctrine. But after his 6&y% disputes arose among the Vaisna- 
va^ as to the clrcum^ances and method by which one could attain 
salvation. The Vadagalai school held that before one surrendered 
himself to the divine will, he must try to attain solvation by bis 
own effort; it was only after he found that he could not attain 
salvation by such unaided tiffart, that be might abjectly surrend' 
er to the divine grace. But the Tengalai school held that for a 
man desiring salvation^ self-effbrt was not necessary for the divine 
grace was spentaneous and overflowings and hence one couJd reach 
Heaven even without his self-effort, if only he surrendered him¬ 
self to God. THieir views on this question are expr^sed by 
analogy. The VadagaJais said that the mdividual must make efforts 
to get saved in the same way as the young one iff a monkey chugs 
to its mother while she is hopping from place to place ; but the 
Tehgalms argued ^al God^s grace being spontaneous, acted like a 
eat canyuig the kitten in its mouth; hence even without one*s self¬ 
effort one ctnjJd attain salvation, and there was required nothing 
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but an attitude of receptivity to tiie free flow of grape.ss Cotmnent- 
ing on this question, Bhandarkar says; ** The tendency of Rama¬ 
nuja’s system seems to be to give an exclusive Brahmaivic form to 
the traditional method of bhektt or devotion to Gktd, end this is 
deflnitely seen, in the doctrines of the Vadagalai, while the Tehga- 
lai, or south learning, is more hberal and so shapes the doctrines of 
the system as to make them applicable to Sudras also.”^ 

This difference in the idea as regards the nature of God’s grace 
led to another differentiation with regard to sin and forgiveness. 
The Tehgalai school held that since God’s grace was spontaneous, 
sins mi^t be committed by men with impunity, but the Vaflagalai 
school contended that sins could not be committed with impunity, 
for God simply ignored the commission of sins, but did not wel- 
f^Dme them. 

The two scliDoIs agfl i ii held dlfEerent views as regards the posi- 
tion of Lak^mi, The Vadagalai school held that Lak^mi could not 
be considered as one different from God, for she lived in and 
through him; she was one with the Lord and hence co-operated 
'with him in his duties of the preservation of the universe* But the 
Tehgalai school relegated her to a lower position, argued that she 
was as much a finite being as any body else, hut held a superior 
position as a servant of God, and was only a mediator between the 
shmer and the Lord. According to them she could only plead for 
the sinning soul, but did not have any power of independent action. 

As regards the institution of caste there were differences be- 
two sects, T^e V^adagalais believed in the caste system 
^d held that one was bound by the rules governing his varna ; but 
the Tengalais held that a true prapanno rose above all castes and 
creeds, and said that a man of the lower order was equal to a Brah- 
hthn if he was a true bAakta. 

Smuiarly the Tengalais were liberal enough to ihink that 
^iritual knowledge could be obtained through a teacher of the 
ower order, while the Vadagalais opposed such notions, The Vada- 
gaJ^ believed in pilgrimages, but the Tengalais had no such belief 
n eory at l^t. As regards religious ceremonies like a imddha, 
‘differences between them. While the Vadflgalais held 
at food must be offered to God alone on the iraddha day, their 
Pponents held that it must be offered to the Kityas and Acaryas 

ftMl. Rtv., Dec., 1900. 

27. Bhandarkar, yat^ncvifni, £a{iriim otid other mhvw tvlipwii*, p. 57 , 
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also. Thm again while the former believed in the efficacy of sacri¬ 
fices, the latter denounced them as involving cruelly to anifnah- 
In socLal practices also there arose diflerences between them. 
While the Vadagalais put a vdmam like this the Tchgalais put 
It like this While the former enjoined the tonsure of widows ^ 

the latter objected to it and said there was no sanction for such 
tonsure. During the time of jmja, the TehgaJais did not ring 
bells, for it was supposed that Vedanta Deslka was an ewtdr of 
the Ghan^ of Venkutanatha hut the Vadagalai^ rang the belb. 
The Tengalai people prostrated themseives before each other irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether the person to whom the prostration was 
made was an old man or a young one^ whether he was a feudra or a 
Brahman^ whether he was a fjitnt or a disciple, male or femdCj or 
whether it was in the presence of a deity or a gtint. But the Vada- 
galais protested that could be made only by the young 

to the old, by the Sudra to the Brahman, by a disciple lo his gnru^ 
only to deserving women like the wife of a or a mother^ and 

held that they must not be made in the presence of a deity 

Ved^ta Desika who flourished in the TamU country in the 
fourteenth century, wanted to restore the doctrines of Ram^uja 
and stood as an apostle of conservative orthodoxy. He command¬ 
ed a following who were willing to accept the doctrines of 
nuja and came to be known as the members of the Vadagalai sect 
or of the northern school. The other party which fought against 
conservative orthodoxy was headed by one Mantavila Mah^unl, a 
native of Alvar Tirimagiri and a disciple of Srl^Ua. He is believed 
to have flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century, and he 
was in a large measure responsible for the foundation of the 
of the Terigalais^ the followers of the southern school, as a sepa¬ 
rate sect. The leader of the Vadagalais was one Nainar Acaryar 
also known as VaradacarysL, the son and successor of Vedanta Disi- 
ka. Mai)ava)a Mahamuni was followed in his arduous work of 


23, See XXrV^ pp, 123-136; C^nAtu 

laOl : Matiier Williams, Hinduism^ pp. I2S-53; JrRA.S., lEUO, llD3jfp 
and 1312 pp. 7145.; Barth, RelipW Qf MUi, p. 237; fnd. Awl,. HI, p. 175; 
Hopkins, Rrltpimi of India, pp, SMjs He says: monkey Eamaitca 

are a sect of the north and hence are called Va^i^alBl^. The Cat or 

Caldnistic Rajimltes of the south (ten) are called Tchgalals.” This appe«^ 
to he a curioiis dassiheatian. Dr. Grieragn also has misundersttMid ^ 
true significance of the terro. S&& JJLA^^ 1910, p. 560, S. M. Natesa 
Sastri thinks that the pradieea of the Tengalai Vai^Fss are to a \args 
exUmt infliienccd by Siidra practices. See JnA Ant, Vd XHh PP^ 2S2ff. 
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EDtial Telorm by his successors in the eight which he himself 

established for that purpose. l^Lis popular movement rapidly 
spread among the people ; for its catholicity was responsible for 
admitting in its fold members of all castes, high and low i and in the 
course of a century^ the new faith was able to command mi equal 
number of adherents with the Vaijagolais.^ 

rJt£ VdllabJza Sect: 

The blictktz movement among the Vai^ijavas led to the founda¬ 
tion of a sect known as the Voi!abhdcdry<i seel, so named after its 
founder. It was believed that the founder was an embodiment of a 
portion of Kr^^a's essence. According to the religion tie propa¬ 
gated^ Vi^u was the highest God, and he wos to be worshipped in 
the form of young Kr^a associated with Badha, Vnllabhncarya 
held that God Kj'^a must not be worshipped with footing and self- 
roortification, but worshlppEirs must do so without putting any res¬ 
trictions upon themselvest for according to him every individual 
soul being a portion of the Supreme Souh there must not be placed 
any restriction on man. The devotee should eat and drink, should 
satisfy his hunger and other wants, worshipping Ki^ija in perfect 
satisfactioiL 

'Hiere is a tradition thot Vnllabhicarya was invited to the court 
of Krs^deva Kayu of Vi]ayanagar where a disputation was held, 
in whidi, it is bclicfved, he succeeded even against the celebrated 
Vyasaraya Tlrtha, the Madhva teacher^ and that be was^ elected the 
thief Aodrya among the Vai^gavas. Later he travelled through 
different parts of India for over nine years and finally settled at 
^^tnares, where, it is said, he composed seventeen important works 
on 'his phlkasophy and religjon. The followers of his rel^ion are 
largely found in the merchant communities of Bombay and Gujarat, 
as also of a few poiiians of the Madras Presidency. Their priests 
hnown as the Makdt&jas are married moD, and are recruited from 

Telugu Brahmans who are related to its distinguished founder* 
^ The followers of this new religion grossly exaggerated the high¬ 
ly philosophical teachings of the founder especially in regard to his 
^imi-aMetical view of religion, and interpreted it in a gross and 
^^terial sense, “ Hence their devotion to K|^na defienerated into 

Ihe most corrupt practices, and their whole system was rotten to 
the core,^™ 


29. Moriier Williatns, op. cit, p, IBS. 

30. See Monier WUlkins, BralinuMifMn and ffiTiduim, p. IBG and Bep. on 
11 ieonA for Sant, ojid Tomvi Mts., by M. Seshsgirl gistr!, Vdl. I, p. 16; see 
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3, McuiAuflism: 

Originally ftjunded m tin? thirt^entli century by Madliva tD 
propagate Ms theory of Duality, this religious school gained a large 
number of adherents in the Vijayanagar period. Among the great 
Madhva teachers, mention may be made of a fev'. One of them 
was Padmanabha Tlrtba, the iimnediate successor of Madhvacarya. 
He was the head of the Padarayamatha; one of the distinguished 
heads of the mathe was Sripada Haya, a contemporary of Saluva 
Narasimha, Madhva Tirtha was a great scholar who presided 
over the Uttaradi ma|ha established by Madhvae^ya. He was 
succeeded by one Ak^bhya 'Krtha who was a contempoTaiy of 
Vidyaranya, The controversy between these two famous teadiers 
has been noticed earlier. Aksohhya had two disciples^ Jay a Tirtha 
and Rajendra 'nrtha* both of them able logicians. Sul the most 
eminent of the Madhva teachers was one Vyisarayn, a eontempCH 
rary of Kpsnadeva Raya. Eight mathas were established to spread 
the teachings of the founder^ and they carried, on faithfully his 
work. Vyasaraya was the disciple of Brahma^ya Tirtha. He was 
a logician and yedantin of rare ability^ and he was the author of 
several works on certain important aspects of the EMaita philosophi¬ 
cal system among which mention may be made of Tdtpavyc^^'ndrik^. 
TurJaitd^ava and Nysijdmrta. He was also the commentator of 
“ all the Sastras*^ and was called the yal^at?a SiddAdnfn 
jxmdcdryak.^* He appears to have been a great favourite of 
deva Raya. It is even said that the emperor abdicated his throne 
for a short time in favour of VySsariya to avert a serious calanuty 
that was predicted for the empire^ should the king occupy the 
throne at a particular hour.^ A large number of villages was 
granted to him by the empemr.® He lived at 'nrupatj for many 
yeai^.^ Aecording to the SampraMyaktdadipikRf a work of the 
sixteenth century^ Vyasai^ya Tirtha presided over a meeting held 
at the court of Kr^adeva Raya in which Vallabhac^ya defcaied 


silsa Macnict^^ Indian Tliclstju pp. und Eneirdlf^jHiediii of 

EtAici, XIL PP- 5&0-S3. 

31. MSJt., im, para 33. 

3E. This sistcnicnt Jnegts only ati the orUiddox Maclbw^ tradlUQU- Wp 
corr&borativc evitkncw Is avallahle front other duress. 

33. m of m, Cp. E.a, vn, imtm., pp. 4if. Sc« 

also Q./.M.S.p VoL XV. pp. 43and 1911^12, para 107; 19D 

30, etc. 

34 . 74 of ISaO. 
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his opponents in a dispute.^s p^f Aufrecbt says that he founded 
the Vyasaraya nmtha.“ He seems to have died at HampL " Even 
today the pious pilgrim who goes to the Pampak^ctra (Hampi) is 
shown the tomb of this great religious teacher and scholar on an 
island called Navahrndavana in the Tuhgabhadrd river about half 
a mile to the east of Anegondi/*®^ 

Another great Madhva teacher was one Vijayindra Tlrtha and 
was a contemporary of the great Appayya Diksita, He Is said to 
have been master of the sixtyJour icoios or branches of learn¬ 
ing. He spent the evening of his life at Kumbakonam and had a 
philosophical dispute with the Vira ^iva guru of the place ; it 
lasted for eleven days, at the end of which he came out successful. 
He was the author of several works. 

Vadi Raja Tirtha, the successor of Vagiaa Tirtha, in the Snude 
matha was also a great scholar and a reputed controversialist. He 
also wote several works. Raghavendra Tirtha, the disdple of 
Sudhmdm Tirtha, was like^nse a great scholar who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was a powerful writer and a noted con- 
trovei;sialist,^ 


Section ni 
Jainism 

Jainism received great patronage in the Vijayanagar days. The 
Jains were an influential religious sect with their sphere of influ- 
™ce spreading in the norttem and western portions of the empire, 
lue Vijayanagar sovereigns found religious toleration not only a 
30^ policy, but also a political necessity; and in the case of the 
Jains also they were tolerant. For instance, when in A.D. 1368 there 
arose quarrels between the Jains and the Srl-Vai^avas, Bukka I 
^tled their disputes and brought about reconciliation between the 
two rival sects. This Jain-Vaisnava ctumpact marks an import¬ 
ant epoch in the religious history of South India, The way in which 
sich a reconciliation wag brought about is interesting. Bukka I 
S’ltnmoned the leaders of the two sects and declared that as there 


36- CACnTo^s Catistogorum, p. (113, 
3^- M.E.fi., 1323, pata 
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was no essential difference between the two sect^ they should re¬ 
main Mends, It Is said that he took the hands of the Jains and 
placing them in the hands of the Sri-Vai^avas of the eighteen 
Tid4ua mclnding the 6caryas of Srirahgaro. Tirupati, KMei and 
Melkote and other Vaimava sects among whom special mention 
is made of the Tirukulas and Jambavafculas, i,e,. Holeyaa and Madi- 
gas,^ decreed as follows: “ The Jaina creed is, as before, 

entitled to the five great musical instruments and the katcio: or 
vase. If loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina creed 
through, the Val^pavast the latter will kindly deem it as loss or 
advancement caused to their own creed. The ^ri-Vai^avas will 
to this effect kindly set up a idwnii or inscription in all the bastis 
of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon Endu^e^ 
ihe Vaimava creed will continue to protect the Jaina creed^ 
Vai^avas and Jainas are one body; they must not be viewed as 
different, Tattayya of Tirupati will, of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughoul the kingdom, appoint twenty Bcr- 
vants as a body guard for the God at Belgola and repflir ruined 
Janm temples. He who transgresses this decree shall be a traitor 
to the kingt & traitor to the ^tifLgka and the samnd^yfl One 
fact deserves to be noted vrith regard to this compact. The opening 
verse of these inscriptions is in praise of the Sii-Vai^iitaYa teacher 
Raro^uja; and tbSw is the last one of the five verses known as 
Dlfcatu pancoket in adoration of Hamanujo,^^ 

Irugappa Dandanatha, the minister of Harihara IT, vras a Jainn 
He was a disciple of Pu?pasina^ and built ihe Kuntha Jinalaya 
at Vijayanagar^ the present Ganigitti tample at and a 

basd for Pars\'a Jlnanatha at Gooty+^ His inscripHons are als° 
found at Tirupparuttakumu, a Jain colony near Conjeeva- 

ram where he appears to have constructed a mu^tapet before the 
Jaina temple.+s Deva Eaya IT built a ^ne temple for 
Parsvanatba in a street o! the Pansupari bazaar at Vijayanassr. 

3^, Tbsy arc said to have holp^ Raminuja m recovering the imagP ^ 
Pillai frerm the Muhiunmadan^ at DclhL 

40. EC^ n, (Now Edti.), Sb. 34h {Old Edn.). Sb, 05; ^ 

Mg. IBl, 

41, E,Cr^ H, Jutra-t P+ 633- 

42, EJ., vn, p. ilS, 

43 . S. L [, p, 156 , 

44, 330 df 1930. 

45. 42 of 1S9C: EJ„ VH, pp, U5-ie. 

45. S. L 1m I, B3, From these grants and eonstruetiaris by the member^ 
of the firft VijayanflEar dynasty M, S, Ramaswamy Ayyangar condudK tha^ 
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K^adeva Raya and his alsp p^tmubed Jainism;^^ 

and it was in q flourishing condition in the northern and weslem 
portions of tho Vijayanagar empire.^® 


Section IV 
Cftristifl-aifi/ 

Christianity appears to have come to South India even at a 
very early date. Acoording to a few records^ a Christian ivas the 
Da wan of Vijayanagar in A,D. 1445 under Deva Raya 11,^ But 
tt was only with the coming of the Portuguese to India that 
Christianity began to spread in South India. The Jesuits who 
came to India ^had conversion as their main objectp and 
their attempts met with partial success* About 1553 the Paravas 
of the fishery coast in the south were the first to be baptised. Un¬ 
able to bear the oppression of the MubamMadans who claimed 
monopoly over the pearl the Paravas sought the help of 

the Portuguese misBionaxy Dr* Poro Vaz de Amarah who was then 
at Cochin and in return for it promised to embrace Christianity^ 
Later, regular conversion vi^as undertaken by the Jesuits who 


they ttrerc JaLtis. Be s&ys: These inddeTita are sufficient evidence to prove 
that the roling families of Vljayaiia^lar not only pptromsed but some of them 
professed the lain faith,** (Studies in Sijuth, fiwiiEiji /ninism, p. 118). Sut 
hbr coaeJumons am not siip];Mrted by facts. The Vljoyanagar kings were never 
Jqloa though they Largely patrunlsed Jainism. Their liberal grants to Jein 
lempleg and lostitutioiiB esannot prove the asserLlons of the author^ 

47. ^ of lasa-sa. 

43- About the e^dstence and spfEad of Buddhism however wc have cmly 
little evidence. But It appears that of the reUgiQTi lingered on 

in Bume parts of the empire. There are two mscrlptintis which speak of 
Suddhlsm. One is in the Belur taluk hut the evidence eltorded hy it is only 
indirect* It states that Cod K^va of the place was worshipped by the 
^ivas as Siva* the Ved^tbis eg Brahma* the Bauddhas ag Buddlia,, 

Bl. 3)^ Another mscription at Kumbakonam mentions a temple of Buddha 
^ Tiruvilajidural from which land wes acquired for o channel by the red- 
feita of the village of Tirumalairaiapuranv in return fur which bnds were 
in compenBation (292 of 1929). Dius Buddhism appears tu have 
on in South India in the Vijayanagar days. 

49. See Du Brahma-niffme et de sea ntpportSj ensc Te Judaisa^ et Ee Chris- 
hy Mgr* Laoaeiiam Pondicheriy^ 1 p.tp B. 492-03 referred to In 
New EdiL, Yol. p. Ml. 
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settled at Madura. About 20,000 of the Paravas were converted to 
Christianity.^ 

In the Nayak court of Madura a Jesuit misHionary^ Robert de 
Nobili by name, began a regular campaign of conversion of the 
Hindus, for he was of opinion that they had no true knowledge of 
God, In order to achieve Hs end he thought that he should: 
sacrifice all his conveniences, don the robes of a Hindu San- 
yasin and Hve like a high class Brahman. He leamt Sanskrit, 
Tami] and Telugu. He wished to win their respect and esteem 
before he could convert them to his religion. He did not, how- 
ever^ condemn the Hindu religion, hut induced the Hindus to 
accept his religiciin by setting an example to them* In this respect 
he was a noble figure, for though the expedients he adopted for 
converting the people to Christianity are not above critb 
cism, yet his intense devotion for his religion was so much that 
to him no sacrifice was too great to gain big, object. His winning 
manners, sincerity of purpose and forcefulness of expression could 
howev^er bring into his fold only a very few people. Nobili failed 
in his attempt at mass conversion; and that is easily explained 
His method was opposed by a brother missionaTy. Father Fer¬ 
nandez, who said that it cut at the very root of Christianjty. This 
apart, the period in which he came to South Ttidia did not afford 
a good oppoi+imity for his policy of ptosely+ism ; for it was a 
period when Sn-Vaimavism according to which there was no dif¬ 
ference between man and man in the eyes of God had spread tn 
South India. To the Hindus the Christian religion did not make 
any new appeal. Tlius Robert de Nobili failed in his attempts to 
spread Christianity though he tried his best and sacriffeed all his 
comforts* : 

The Jesuits were also patronised by the Vijayanagar emperor 
Venkata IT* He very often summoTied them to his presence, 
honoured them and heard the philosophical disputes that were 
held in his presence between the Jesuit Fathers and the leaders of 
rival Hindu faiths. They were aEowed tp establish their 
churches at Candragiri and Vellore. Venkata also settled upon 
them an annual income of me thousand gold pieces. With this 
annual income the CandraEiri mission and the college which they 
had established at St. Thome were conducted."®* 


50. Hcras, Ar^idu pp. quoted 

see dso D’Sbu BUt, of the Cathoite CJiitrcft in fodfa, H, n. 31. 
151. See HeraSp pp. 40|~4£5. 
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Section V 
Islam 

WHli the inroad of the Muhanunadans into South India 
at the be g i nnin g of the fourteenth century there arose great 
antipathy between them and the Hindus. Ihe Muhammadans 
pdlaged and plundered Hindu temples, and made forced conver¬ 
sions of the Hindus. But with the estabJlshmcnt and expansion 
of the Vijayanagar empire, they cooled down in South Indin, and 
since then have remained a separate community. The Hindus 
have also been amicable towards them. 

Deva Raya II set the example for giving encouragement to 
the Muhammadans to settle in the empire and this policy appears 
to^ have been foUowed by his successors. Ferishta says that 
Deva Raya effected some reforms in his army organisation, enter¬ 
tained Mussalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs. erected a 
mosque for their use in his capital, and commanded that no one 
should molest them in the exercise of their religion. He also 
ordered a Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk so 
that the Muhammadans might perform the ceremony of obeisance 
before him “ without sinning against their laws."^ The entertain¬ 
ment of Mussahnans in Hindu service is also indicated by the 
^detice of inscriptions. An epigraph of A,D. 1430 states that 
Deva Rgya II had 10,000 Turu^ka horsemen in his service “ 
Another inscription of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad ^an, 
^ a servant of the king Virapratapa Deva Raya U, and that 
f +L * well.« Paes referring to the Muslims in the service 
the Hindu king mentions a Moorish quarter which was at the 
end of the city, and says that among them there were many 
'V o were natives of the country and who were paid by the king 
^ belonged to his guard,® They were so much In the confi- 
ence of Krsijadeva Raya, that in his campaigns against Raicur, 
^nt the Moors in the royal service to lead the van.® The 

^ ^ ^ fact 

, ^ 1537 a pious Hindu construded a mosque for the 

of the Mussalmans." The same paUcy was pursued by 


^ Scott, Feruhia, p, 118, 

- m, Sr. 15 j mtro., p, 23 . 

”■ 13 of 1!W4. 
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Sad^Lva and Bama Raja. The^regenlp like E>eva Raya II, caused 
a Koran to be placed before him when the Miihaminadaiis eame 
to pay theh respects to him.^ A large jnmiber of MuhaminadarLS 
were appointed to posts of importance in the Hindu service. 
Prominent among such officers was one Amur KHan for whose 
maintenance Rima Raja granted an estate.^^ ALnana Malukka 
('Am-nl-Mulk Gilani) was another important officer at whose 
request the regent made the grant of the village nf Bevanahalli 
to the Brahmans.®*^ TTiis officer was so much in the confidence 
of the regent that he was very often called his brother.^ Anothert 
Dihuvar KHan, who was an agent of R^a Baja^ made a grant of 
a village as bnta. flffrahdra.^ The ’Vijayanagar kings also 
appear to have encouraged the Daraga an “institution in ah 
probahility the shrine of the Muhammadan samt Eabanottap to 
w'hose astrological forecasts or to those of the prieSits who pre¬ 
sided over that institution, much importance was attached by khigs 
and peasants ahke/* The Vijayanagar sovereigns seem to 
have granted many donative villages to that institution meant for 
the encouragement of the study of hdrd (horoscopy) * 
instance in AD, 183S-39 Venkata II renewed certain grants of 
villages to the Daraga of Babayya at Penugonda-® Similarly 
Mahgammaj, the Nayak queen of Madura^ made a gift of some 
villages near Trichlnopoly in AD* 1701-03 to the Daragn of Baba- 
natta. The reason for the grant was the forecast '* that the state 
business of Tanjavur would result in a success and it proved fo 
be true.^'W 


SejCTTok Vt 

The Reltpiou of the Kiiipa and ike spread of Sri-Vaisna\nsm 

The history of the religion of the Vijayanagar house is an 
epitome of the history of the religious movements in the empire. 
The early Vijayanagar kings were Saivas of an orthodo?£ typ&t hut 


5B. The HIh P* 70. 

59. Ibid., |3^ 323. 

GO. XIV, p. 210. 

Gl. Briggs, The m, p, SSU 
63. EjC., X, Kl. 147. 

63. W, E. FL, Cp. 17 of 1910-11 J Rep. 1311, para 59. 

64. Cp-19 of 1910-11 \ Rep.p 1911, 62 ; n igrt Sewell's List vf 

Vd. H* p* £63^ 
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the later sovereigns became staunch Vairoavas with a predilection 
for God Vcnkate^ of Tirupati in preference to Sri Virupaksa of 
Vijayanagar. I'his change of faith of the ruling princes had its in¬ 
direct effects on the faith of the people in the empire, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sfi-Vaisi^vism spread in 
South India with amazing rapidity. 

The members of the early Sahgama dynasty, as said earlier. 
Were Saivas, following the ICasmir school of Saivism and were 
known by the name of the Pasupatas. Kriya^ti Pajjdita was their 
ffiira, and Sri VirupiltM of Hampl was their tutelary deity, while 
^ri Virupdlcsa was their sign manuaL^^ iTie rulers maintained 
very cordial relations with the grhg&d matha; and Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyaimjya, who were its heads, and contributed much for the 
foundation of the Vijayanagar empire, were held in great venera¬ 
tion and high esteem by the early rulers of the Jine. In A.D. 1346 
the five Sangama brothers jointly made a grant to the matAa« 
fn A.D, 1380 Cemmppa Udaiyar, a nephew of Harihara II, made 
the grant of an nprahdra to one Vidyabhu^ana Diksita, a sound 
scholar and a disciple of Vidyaranya, and re-named the village 
after Vidyaranya himself« in the course of the fifteenlh century 
a gradual change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar house 
and the rulers tame to have a partiality for Vai^vism “ The 


6S. V, Cp- 2S6, 

W. £.C„ VI, Sr. 1. 

DC. iCn. -13 : sec alw E.C., IV, Cn. &4 ; E,f., in, p. na and AT. 

, pnra 54 lor a mention of lie cordial rcktionship betwnen llie VKayu napar 
and thd Srng&i matba. 

According to ifee PrtfpaiMtdntrtam, a celebrated SriwV&koavs work, 
Wing the time of ViniiiatjB of Vijayanagw. "who secured the throne by 
valour of his own sword " a change came over the fhith of the Viiayenagar 
verelgna. It !a said that the relations whom Vlrfiiiaksa had lrilT»< to 
litTa hor® as ghosts, and haunted the palace in which VLrOpiksa 

ed, and hsice be left it and lived in another palace. Two Vaisnava Brah- 
ca^ to the old palace, saw the ghosts holding court and mistofcina 
wirk ” Ptrsons, read the RflmdyiiTia to them to which they listened 

^ Bniaiied, they told the Brah- 
EnS relatives of Virupitsa who had been 

atifin, by hearing the itaaidyana they had been rid of their 

‘bey Wen'S’ri '' *■ >"6^ number of gold coma, 

Virupaksa who Hune to know of the whole story, 
te dip v • sreat reverence for the Rdaidyana. He was also admitted 

“V ^ reJteving him from the 

«f £ri dianeed the sifin numual of Sri VirUpak^ for that 

^ PP- G and 71-73; aUo, Text I. BO), 
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Sajuvas were Vai^Mvas equally devoted to Nfsimlia of Ahobalam 
and Venkat^a of Tirupati. But their patronage was given to 
^vlsm also. They made their mahjadana.^ both to ihe Siva and 
Vi^U temples. But the Vaispava temples received more attention; 
grants and gifts to them' were made on a larger scale. However 
Sri VirQpaksa of Vijayanagar continued to be the tutelary deity 
of the SMuvas. 

Under the Tuluva rulers^ Ki^adeva Raya, Acyuta Raya and 
Sadaiiva Raya, Vaisnavism gained a larger number of aEllierents. 
K^'snadeva Raya, though a staunch Vai^ava, showed equal patro¬ 
nage to the Saivas and made grants to the Siva temples. In 
1517-lS he made a substantial remission of certain items of revenue 
amounting to 10,000 po^ in favour gf the Siva and Vi^u temples 
in the Cojamandalam^ In 1517 he built the northern fifopura in 
the temple of the God Ponnambalanatha whom he worshipped at 
Cidambaram*^^ on bk southern tour after his successful campaigns 


The evidence of this Sri Yal^ava work Indicates that the faith of 
Virupik^ had begun to change. S. K. Alyangar thinks that the Yiriip*k^ 
deferred to id the work is the isuccessor of MaLLik^juiia,^ who acconhm! 
she Stieailam pkites wan the thraoe ' hy the vaJour of his own sword." But 
Tr A. CDpinatlia Rao is indisod in think that the Vlruplk^ referHEd to hi 
that work was Virupak^ 11 who won in trlangulBr for the throne 

on the death of Hkrihara II ±n AJ>. 1404, and nd^ fat a short time- H* 
bases his Eranelusioii on the evidence of the sign manual ^ri Ytnipdkjw used 
in the ferifiailain plates of Viriipakga, and argues that ifwi Btatement of the 
Pntpanndmftam is contradieted by the sigo manual used in the later iiispdl>“ 
tlonE of the king. (E. XV, p. 25J . But there is no other evidence to 
that VirupaLk^ II changed his sign tcfarntaj for Rama, Hence the scgu- 
ment of Gopinatha Rao appears to lack support But snee the successors of 
Virilpaki^ II Were staunch ^ivas, though (nlecant towards the Vai?rmv&s, 
and the successors oE Virupaki^ m came to have greeter prpdflegtioni for 
Vaisnavimi, it is rcasoimhle to take the view that the Virilp&kaa referred to 
in the Prepcnitdnirtafni was the succeBsqr of Malllkarjtuia, though there i? 
no inscrlptbnal evidence to show that he changed the manu^; nor did 
the SMuva^ the Tuluvas and the early rulers of the Aravi^u liac change 
the sign manual. 

e&i. Though KrstujdeVB Raya taltes credit for Imviiifi built the luuihe™ 
swpuritm at Cidambaiam it appears Uiat he built only ita superstrachire for 
the basement eJ the tower up to the firat of the sevao tieti has flU 
features of a Cola slrurture like the eastern and western pSpurom* of Hn 
temple- The censtiucUoii el the superstrueture of the gfipura begun by 
Ki?nad£>va flay a was comiilelcd hy Acyntadeya Raya. (See JnJl., Vol- Xlh 
p, ITZ where a ddambaratn insetiptian nf Acyutailiva R^a is edited by 
Sr R- Balasubrnhmanya Ayyar+> 
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in the north. He made substantial additions to the main buildings 
in the Siva temples at K^basti and Tiruvanijamalai. He also made 
stibstantial grants to the Gaimpati temple at the capital itself.®® 
He built a roiipo vutn^pa (assembly hall) in front of the inner 
shrine of the Viriipakga temple at the capital and a pdpura before 
it He also repaired a great goputa in front of it. He made a gift 
to God Virupaksa of a golden lotus set with the nine kinds of gems 
and a snake ornament 

But Ki^nadeva Raya's grants to the Vaimava shrines were more 
numerous and richer. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiii, 
he found in it an image of God Kr^ija which he carried to his 
capital with great veneration, and had enshrined in a temple 
specially erected for the purpose.” He also built portions 
of the Vitthalasvaml temple at the capital^ When he went to Tiru- 

in A.D. 1514 to pay his respects to God Venkati^a, he bathed 
the God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces, and presented a three- 
string^ necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very high valne 
set with pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz.™ Allasani Peddana 
in the prologue to hia Manucarttamu says that Kr^padeva Raya, his 
patron, was a great devotee of Venkalesa.^* This b also shown by 
the copper images cf this king and his wives which are 
still found in the temple of Sri Venkateia at Tmimalai,™ In the 
nejrt year he presented to God Ahdhala Narasimha at Ahobalam a 
neckbee, ^ pend an set with diamonds and an em erald, wristlets 
set with diamonds, a golden plate and 1,000 vorahaj.™ He also 
made suhrtanttal improvements to the Varadarafasvami temple at 
Conjeevaram,'^ 

Krajadeva Raya was an ardent worshipper of Vithdba. The 
Vitlmha cult was a phase of Vaisnavbm that prevailed in the 
Mahar^a country. Kp^nadeva Raya consecrated a temple at his 
capital for Ibis God of his heart. “ If the scale and highly artistic 
nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devo- 


309 of 1806. 

™. £J., L pp, ,^366 gjo. A.S.Ji., 1908-00, p. 175. 
Ti. SS and 20 of 1889; 498 of iso7. 

Vll, 712 and 713 of 1922. 

53, 54 and 5S of 1889. 
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75 . See 1904^ para g. flfjijj,, igao pa^g 
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tion of the builder to the enshrineii^ wt might s^y that Vlthoba had 
the highest place in Krs^adeva’s heart/^® 

Krsnadeva Rayahs learkings tow^irds Vai^avism ai^ also ^een 
m ihe encouragement he gave to Vai^ijava literary celebrities, 
Vetikata Tataryap an eminent Sri-Vaispava teacher^ was greatly 
honoured by the kingp and he was also made the head of all the 
Sri-Vai^avas in the empire* In 1523 A,D, the king ordered that 
he was to be $hown the fi^ honours in every publjc assembly, and 
gave him a charter to that effect. The Sri-Valwava teacher was 
also given the powf^ to punish delinquents in regard to religious 
and social mattert^ Another teacher of eminence whn received 
great patronage at the royal court of Vijayanagar was Vyasa Tiiiba 
Yatindra, a great scholar and an ardent exponent of the Duatta 
philosophy. He was the redpient of many grant[S of villages.*'^ 

Acyuta Raya was an ardent Sri-Vai^ava. But he was tolerant 
to\^mrda all other rdigioDS and sects. We see from his numerous 
munificent gifts to temples and institutions that while in the first 
half of his reign he showed equal patronage to both Saivism and 
Valmavism^ in the second half^ his leanings were more towards 
Vaimavisiru Thus in A.D. 1534 he made a grant of a few villagefi 
to be distributed in equal proportipu b^^tween the temples of God 
Varadaraja and Ekambaranitha at Conjeevaram and communicate 
ed the order to his subordinate officer in tbat locality, who, 
however^ being a staunch Vaisiniavap failed tn do as he was instruct* 
ed by the king, and granted a larger portion to the Varadaraja 
temple and a smaller share to the Ekambaronatha shrine. Acyuta 
Raya who came to know of this uinequal distribution redistributed 
the lands in equal propoEtions between the two temples hy lots.* 
But his large grants to the Vaxadarajasvami temple show that he 
was a staunch Vai^ava* He performed the tidnbhara of pearls at 
KancI and made substantial grants to the temple of Varadaraja- 
sv^i,® He gave many gifts to the Yitthala temple at Vij^anagar 
among which the Svarnakpna or earth of gold was one.® In 153^ 
be made a gift of land with a hou^ in the presence of 


J8, ind. Ant, XLTV, p. 222. 

m ISia, patp 110. 

Vn, Sh. 85; 13 of 3,905> pp_ lGl-2. 
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le^ara to each of the two Sri-Vai^ava Brahmans who recited a 
piiTOMm in the temple.®^ He made a grant in A-D. 1539 of what 
was called the ** Ananda Nidhi ” by which he elaiins to have delight¬ 
ed V4nu and to have made Kuberas of Brahmans.®^ He set up the 
image of the God TiUai Govindarija at Cldambaram in May 1539 
aceording to the ritual of Vaikhanasa Sutra and granted 500 pon. 
for the daily worship in the temple.*® Finally, that Acyuta waa an 


M. 240 1910. 

S5. M. E. I?_, 1904 para 24; Rice^ und Coorg /totm the IiuicTiptinTUp 

p. 110; 1920p para flS; A.S.R., IMfl-OS. p. 119 fn. 1; 1023. 

para SI. Thn exacrl significance! of thU grant Is not known. Tha record 
regkteriog this grant speaks of it as “a very now thing’' and as being 
groater lhan the “nme iraa^uros of Kublra.” R. Naraslmliacih?!' tbrnka that 
the gift MUHigted of a "potfkil of tnonoy ns explained hy Homiilri in his 
DSjwkhnn^a'* {MJLR., 3920, para B9J. 

SS, 272 of 1913. The TiUhI Govindarajas^^ml tample at Cidambamm has 
a chaqui^rEtl history. The Govlndarala idol wtiidi is housed in ihe teinpLe 
oE Natnraja waa^ pet^ording to tht Pmpflnn^mrtnTii, removed ham the temple^ 
by the Cola king Krhniks^thH. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sourcenp. 203-25, Ac¬ 
cording to the IfuE^CCunj/a Colan tJlti and Uid, king Kulnttufiga ll 

caused the Govindarija idol to be thrown into the sea <hia origbia] abode)^ 
(Sw jQunmi of ths Bfmhag Hist. Soc^ IV, p. 4D). It appears that Riml- 
Buja who lived then brought back the discarded idol or mada a new one 
with the help of his disciples and consecrated it In a temple he constructed 
flt Tirupah, (See R. Haghsva Aiyangar, Ceijm Kulottingaji AnnpiL|/ao., ^en 
Vin, pp, 301-02; Wilson, The Mackettrie Collection, p. 299; see also 

PL Aiyangarp Am?. Irnffa, p, 320) . Accerding to the Garupaniaipora, 
Vedantacirya repaiTi?d and consecrated the Govindarlfa shrine at Cidamha- 
with the help of trepaima, though there was great opposition frotn the 
^vas (tee XJOV. p- 3tl9>* But ihe idol appears to have been 

asgahi removed by the (^ivas. Since then dU Its roconsecratlon by emperor 
A^ta Raya of Vijayanagar in Aj>_ 1539^ there appears ta have been no 
Govlndaraja shrine at Cidarabaraufi. In A.D, 1510 Xr^nadlva Raya made a 
^t of three vinages with an income of 1,400 r^kni (^ad^ana) for the 
inaMpqfii nf Alagiya Tkuccirnimbnlam Udaiya TambirfuTar (323 of 1913) 
he visited the place in 1517-li. ho is said to have worshipped the Lord 
fWtJamhala (WaUraja) and constructed the northern gapurum (174 of 1S92, 
^ Md 374 ol 1913). If there had been the Covindaraja shrine at Cldauibanim 
« ^ time of his visit, he could not bate failed to worship him as a staunch 
^aisnavu and make grants or imprevcmiints to the temple. If Lt had eidsted 
e i^uid Hhvd included it in the list of temples that were bcneBted by hia 
of 10,900 nqrohes made in favour of the ^iva and Vi?fiu templea in 
^ Colamendalain. In fiJardi 1530 Acyula Ekym made a grant of eighty-two 
for the celebrution of the imirual car festival nf Natarija and the 
nstru^on of the northern gupuram of ihe temple (1938, pp, 16&-17a>. 
this Lt ia evident that there wm no Govindarija shrine m the temple 
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ardent Val^sva b shown by such phrases as joined the feet gf 
Vimu ” used to mention his death.®^ 

Srf-Vaimavlsm gained a stmnger hold in the empire during the 
time of Sadasiva. It was a happy combmation then that 
both the de jure sovereign Sad^iva and the de facto niJer, Eama 
Raja^ were ardent followers of Vaisj^vism in the empire. During 
this period grants to Vaisijava temples ^re more frequent and 
costlyj. and Srf-Vaisnava teachers are shoAvn greater favour. The 
Vi^u temples of Srfperumbudur (Ohingleput district) and Sri 
musnam (South Arcot district) not to speak of Tirupati and Tiru- 
malai (Chittore), are the objects of special grants. The Talla- 
pakkam family of Sri-^Vaimava teachers were greatly honoured 
by Rama Raja. A few among them were Annamlearj^a^ Tlrumala- 
carya®* and TSIlapakam Tiruvenga|jinaihaj the author of the work 
called Paramauogivildsamu and the estabiisher of two schools of 
Vedanta Govinda DeAikat the royal preceptor of Kf^adeva 
Raya, was displaced by Tatacarya, a famous Sri-Vad^ava teacher.** 
According to the Prapaiiwfimrta?i^ it was during thig period that 
Doddayacarya defeated all the Saiva scholars of CitrakOta (Cidam- 
haram) mcludtng Appayya Dlk^ita in a religious controversy! 
succeeded in establishing the worship of Govindaraja at the 
place with the help of Tatacarya and Hama Tatacirya 


on that chLto. li was reconsecrated only in AD. 1539. An inscripikn of that 
year deGrJtrfy states that Ai^ta ordered that the image of Tiltai 

C^vbic^Bja Perum&i might be scl up at CJdeinharajn noeording to the ritual 
of V^Mnata Sutra, and made a grant of 500 j^oo towards the daily 
Wo , jp (£72 of IS13 and l of 1915]. The shrine wasi up in the terraced 
manupo apouud liw of the Natarija temp\e. No foundaHon cf 

a permanent chMsetar seems t» have bwn laid for tbe neir shrine for the 
steps, floral designs end frieies even now seen all round the prnfcc™ walls and 
n^nCiipiu were also in be seen when the shrine of Govindaraja was demolish¬ 
ed fft'" caitifing nut certain repairs and improvements ia the Vaisnnva 

T The ^piiun of Acyuta Raya falsifies the statement la the P«- 
^ f t, T^ared the Vaisriava ^line at Ciidamharam 

(Cidamharam) bj- one 

Mahaearye a Va^va scholar who lived at GhatihacalafSholmgar), (S. K- 
Ajyaiigar, ^cmrHi, p, 202; Andftit India p 
87. E.a, rx. Cp. 1S8: e.c, v. hd. 7 /^ 

SB, JWJT.R, 191B, para 72. 
ffl. Ihid. ' 

(^i MAJi., :SOE-OT, para 33 , 

vTr ft « that Appayyt. 

S^da^a Cldamharam, yet his defeat at the hands 

of DoJdayacirya .j mentioned oely in this SrUVahmava work whid^ as a 
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wrote his well-known work PniicaniatabfiailiauHm. Do^^yacatya 
also wrote his Ca^onurutom in refutation of the Diksita’a work 
-4(Irait« Dipifca® At the instance of Knnd^a ^riraigac^a, 
ai^ther Srl-Vai^ava teacher of the time, a grant of thirty-one’ 
villages was made to the Raminuiakutam at Siipcrumbndur 
(Chinglepiit district).® 

Wi^ the coining to power of the Aravi^u kings, Sri-Vai^avism 
receive^ stdl greater support from the rulers. Tirumala 1 himself 
was a “ repcksitoiy of nectar-like devotion to Hari (Visiju) He 
^de the lutepu™^ and other gifts, at Kanci, Srirahga, ^e^Scala 
fTirupati), Kanakasabha (Cidambarani) and Ahobaladri® Though 
he was a staunch Vai^nava, the old formula was followed in the 
matter of invocatory verses and colophons of the grants. Gatjadhi- 
pab saluted first, the invocatory verses were addressed to Siva 
^d Lilavaraha (Vi?jju) and the colophon Sri VirUp&kaa written in 
-^^^oarese was retained. 

Sri Ranga also was a staunch Vai^tjavm In the Ariviliman- 
plam plates he is called “ the worshipper of Visnu,’'®® One of the 
^^rtant services rendered by Sri Ranga for the cause of Sri- 
^isuavjsm was the restoration of worship In the Ahbhalam temple, 
he place had been occupied by Ibrahim Quth Shah and Malakappa, 
t^ chief of Han^e AnantSpuram, Sri Rahga defeated them and 
^ 01 ^ the temple to the Jiyyangaru who was In charge of it.®^ 
^ Vaisnava shrines at Melkdte, Srlperumbudur, firimusnam and 
t>i^cane were the objects of numerous grants during this time. 
:*ri-Vm^va scholars like fittur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya 
rweived great patronage at the royal court. Sri Ranga carried out 
wt, K T mprovements to the Vi?nu temple at KancI for 
he had ^ his agent one Tiruppam Smgaraiehgiqr*®® Sri 


dJLi ^ prwubienl mention of the Advaiti 
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Ham^uja appears to have been deified and worshipped durins this 
period. According to a record of 1575 Sri Ranga, Tatacarya, his 
gum^ and a few others provided for the recitation of the Yatimja 
Sa-ptati^ a poem by Ved^ta Deilka in praise o£ Sri Ramanuja in 
the temple of Melkote.™ But he like his predecessors had no anil' 
pa thy to Siva. He continued the formula of making obeisance to 
Siva, Vi^u Btirl Ganesa at the beginning of his grants.™ 

Until the days of Timmala and Sr! Kahga the VijayanagaTa 
throne was stiU believed to be under the blessed guardianship □! 
the wmgs of Virupiksa^”*®* With the accession of Venkata 11 th^re 
appears a change in the imperjal pobey. Under him, ^ri Veh- 
kat^^ of Tirupati takes the plaeo of Sri Virupak^ of Vijayanag^K 
His grants bear the signature of Sri VenkateM. The initial invoca¬ 
tion b also addressed to biin, or to Rama, or Vbvaksena or 
Visnu.^^® The moon comes to be called the brother of Lak^T in 
preference to the earUer practice of being called the great dark¬ 
ness dispelliug light'*™ Further, the grants of Venkata are gene¬ 
rally made in the presence of God Vehkatesa of Tirup&ti. Thus 
^^the Vijayanagariyas drifted southwards from Vidyanagara to Fenu- 
gon^ first and thence later to Candragiri—from the feet of Viru- 
pak^ to the feet of Venkat^a, and from Saivbm to Vai^avism-*^^^ 
T^tac^-at the guru of Venkata and a great SrFVaismva teacher, 
commanded great influence at his court. Tirumab Srinivasacarya, 
Kandi^a Appal&earya and Tallap^a Tirumalacarya were a 
other Srl-Vabpava teachers that flourished during the tune of 
Venkata. Places like Tirupati and Ahobalam were the more im¬ 
portant Vabuava centres. The coins of Venkata also show that 
he was a staunch Vaippava. FTiw gold coin known as VeiiJcata 
pagoda has on Lhe obverse Vbnu standing on an arch, while the 
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reverse bears the Mgari legend, Sri Venli;a|eivam{/a JiamaJi (ado¬ 
ration to blessed Venkata) 

The Jeter rulers of the Aravi^Ja line like Remadeva II, Venkata 
in and Sri Hahga m were also staunch Vai^avas. But as in the 
earlier days toleration was shown to all religious sects. R^a II 
himself though an ardent Vai?jjava made grants to ^iva temples. 
Thus in AJ5. 1G15 he repaired the Virupakga temple at Mupina- 
pura and granted eleven villages to the temple for the offerings, 
perpetual lamp, dancing girls, decorations and musicians of the 
God. But the temple once again fell under repair, and wonship 
ceased. Therefore Ramadeva repaired it and set up the God again 
in iti™ 

Sri Ranga encouraged the spread ol Sri-Vai^navism with the 
help of the SBmayacaryas, He made a grant in ie41 in favour of 
one NaU^ Cakravarti Vehkatacarya one of the SvayaTndedrya 
He made certain improvements to the GovijidaraJa 
shrine at Cidambaram and made a grant of five villages rent-free 
to the temple. He is also said to have fixed the routes which the 
proeesaions were to take at the place and thus he appears to 
^ve ended the disputes between the authorities of the Siva and 
Vi^u temples at Cidambaram though only temporarily.!® A re¬ 
cord of l&t4 states how one Penunasam Timmaya N'ayu^u appoint¬ 
ed one Bukkapatnam Tatacarya as the SaTnoydedram of Ghan^- 
Kotashna; and It was also provided that he was to receive 
Gnrttseua, to be present at Harisei™ and to punish people who 
swerved from the right path,!® 

'^us the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism in the empire was in no 
5®iall measure due to the encouragement which the state gave it 
the kin^ adopting it as their faith. But this rapid spread of the’ 
^Ih, and the construction of new Vaiajiava temples or the restora- 
on or reeonsecration of old ones, were not accomplished without 
PpoeitiOT. At every stage the Saivas opposed the spread of 
si^navism. This at times took such a serious turn that loss of life 
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was EUstained by the parties Fr* K, Pimaita who passed throu^b 
Cidambaram in 1597 was an eye-wiLn&as to certam incidents libat 
took place there when Kr^appa Nayaka of Jinjl made certEin 
improvements to the Gdvindaraja shrine there. He says that a 
great controversy arose as to “ whether it was lawful to place the 
Signe of Perimal ^whlch is nothing hut a Mast or Pak gilded, with 
an Ape at the foot) in the temple at Chidambaram. Some refused, 
others by their Lregats importunately urged, and the Naichu^ of 
Gingi Decreed to erect it in the temple ” But when Krsnappa 
carried out tiie reconstruction and repair of the temple in spite of 
the opposition, the priests of the Siva temple climbed the towers 
“ and east themselves down " while he wa$ in the temple and thus 
twenty of them died. Krsnappa got angry and ordered the rest to 
be shot which order was obeyed and two were so done away with. 
“ A woman also was so hote in t h is zealous quarrel that she cut her 
own throat/" But finally Ki^appa was able to accomplish hia 
purpose/^^*^ 

Another feature of the religious movements of the period was 
the holding of controversies between eminent religious teachers- 
In the latter half of the sixteenth cent ury there were two such nota¬ 
ble scholars belonging to rival faiths. Appayya Diksita was 
a staunch Advaitin with a partiality for Siva while TStac^a was 
a devout Vaimava. In one of such religious controversieSp it is 
^aid, Appayya Dllt^ita defeated his opponent for which the royal 
guru cultivated a deep hatred for the Diksitap and according to 
tradition, even plotted to put an end to his life-^^^ A similar con¬ 
troversy' was held at Kumbakonam between Vijajmidra "I7rthai & 
great Madhva celebrity, and the punt of the Vira Saiva tftdfhd ^t 
that place. According to the condition they had entered into be¬ 
fore the controversy! Vijayindra Tirtlia was to join the Saiva 
mafha if he was defeated in the controversy, but if he succeeded, 
the Saiva ^uru was to make over his mafha and its property 
Vijayindra- At the end of eleven days of conlroversyi the Virs 
Saiva fifuru admitted his defeat. As a result of this, Vijaylndra 
Tirtha took possession of the mafjici at Kumbaknifiam.i^^ litewl^ 
controversies were held between Vijayindra TTrtha and Appayya 
Diksita. Both of them wrote works each condemning the phllt^ 
sophy of the other. 
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In spitQ of these bitter controversies and the strong feeling of 
the members of one faith against those of the other, there was no 
persecution in the empire. The religious conferences and discus¬ 
sions held were in the nature of the deliberations of a Parliament 
of Religions. The emperors themselves took lively and intelligent 
interest in such deliberations. William Forster praises the tolera¬ 
tion under the Mughals in the following terms: “ITiere Is no trace 
of intolerance or persecution of any man on account qf hi^ religion 
—a statement which could scarcely he made of any European 
country at the same period This unreserved praise of Forster 
can more properly be applied to the Hindu sovereigns of Vijaya- 
nngar. They pursued the policy of universal religious toleration In 
a period of religious bigotry and fanatidsm when the rulers of 
Europe resorted to organised and systematic persecution, all in 
the sacred name of religion. The Vijayanagar rulers were far- 
righted and imaginative enough to rise above the limits of their 
5ge. It must be noted however that though there was the least 
sign of intolerance or per^cution in the empire, the rulers were 
always in favour of SrT-Vai^navism and hence its rapid and success^ 
ful spread in the empire.. 


Sectios VH 

The remnle and the Matha 

In mediaeval India the temple and the matha. were two impor¬ 
tant institutions that played a prominent part in the religiouB life 
of the people. While the former stood as a symbolic expression 
of the religious Impulse of the people, the latter was an institution 
that stood far the propagation of certain schools cjf thought and 
the Imparting of religious education in the particular way which was 
agreeable to the founder. 

The mediaeval temple was, from a religious point of view, a 
house of God. The management CFf the temple was in the hands 
of trustees who had the right to control the appointment and dis- 
tTMSsal of the temple servants and administer the temple endow¬ 
ments and property- in short, they controlled the interests of the 
h?*iiple. TTiere were many servants in the temple of whom promi¬ 
nent mention must be made of the general manager of the temple 
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(IfolfiZfcelyi) and th^ temple sccauntant {kojitlkanakku or ^ai 
elttti) there were also the general wntehinaTi (jn^y Mval or tirw* 
tnMi superintendent of the stores (araifcamOT treasuner 

fpon fcinn^niTn), servants in charge of lighting (|tiruwifflIc?fiT/^ 
kii4i) the temple priest^ the piper and the drummer and a host 
of other servants who had different duties in it. The Gods in the 
temple were considered to have the tastes of the men who wor¬ 
shipped them, and hence a large number of dancing girls were 
attached ta the temples, and their duty was to dance and sing 
before ihe Cods, not only at the time when offeringis were made 
to them but also in the mominp and evenings. The Gods 
were said to have been very much delighted at their dances and 
hence dancing girls were called the ddvaradiydT (servants <if 
God). The servants of the temple Were remunerated either 
by grants of lands on terms of boneficia] service to be rendered 
to the templeSt or they were allowed a particular share of the 
income of the temples. Somedmns private individuals main- 
tained these temple servjtnts by making grants of land for their 
maintenance or endowing a specified money income. 

The temples encouraged education to a large extenti for 
teachers were employed by them for the recitation of the Vedas* 
Purtoas or some sectarian literature in shrines. According to a 
group of documents at Tirupati provision was made in A.D- 1433 
for the chanting of Veda in the temple by twenty-four Brahmans 
for which a part of the revenue 'irom the village of Sittakkuttai 
was set apart.A record of A*D* 1534-35 registers the gift of 
land and a house to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans 
who necited the Puranas known as BJiaJcti Safijfriiii m the local 
temple at Harasingapuram.^^^** According to an epigraph 
A.D. 1523 Viwiivara Sivatarya of the Biksamatha at Devikki- 
pnram, the Kaifckola Mudalls and other trustees of the temple at 
De\TkkapuraTn made a gift of land and a house in the 
village 66rappuijdi to Vadamalaiy^, one of th& pandits (vidvin) 
of Airuvanpadi. ™ In S, 1477 the authorities of the temple 
Tiruppudajnanidur appointed a certain Kimanatha as the po*t 
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the temple conferring on him the title MarwdannnalcfcnBtrdj/fln 
and granted him certain lands and a house tax-free. He had 
evidently to attend on the two days of the (Ke) ttai festival and to 
compose some poems for the occasion.^* From the next year he 
was daily granted food from the temple.i^ and three years later 
he was granted a ma of land*^^ 


The temples were the places where grants were made by the 
kings. Mallikarjuna Mahmnya made his grants wliile he was at 
headquarters in the Mnamantapa in the Viriipaksa temple at the 
capital The Vijayanagar sovereigns made grants when they 
visited many of the holy places in the empire. Sometimes they 
had themselves crowned in the temples, Acyuta Raya for instance 

had himself crowned along with his wife Varadamha in the temple 
at Tirupati,!^ 

The inscriptions give a list of the centres of pilgrimage in the 
V-ijaya^gar days. To mention only a few of them, they were 
Ahobalam, Srikakulam, Kalahasti, TmipaU, KancI, Tiruvanna- 
malal Cidarnbaram, Kmnbakdpam, ^rirahgam, JambukcSvai^m 
md Anan^yanam ; and. there were many others of lesser impor- 
i were made by the people generally an foot, 

though the use of palanquins and hired horses was not 
^ uiioommon.12^ The roads were provided with shady frees, for the 
conv^ieQK? of traveUers, 


e mathas of South India, like the monasteries of mediaeval 
_ rope, were very important religious institutions that received 
e care of the state, and were maintained by the wealth they 
^sessed. ^ey were each presided over hy a sanj*3sin who 
^ invariably a cultured ecclesiastic whose duty was not 
°_y the management and administration of the matlitt but also 
encouragement rf learning. There were generally many 
^ples m these majhas who, if they were in Bralmanical insti- 
hons studied the Vedas and the olier allied Sanskrit htera- 
'‘"r non-Brahmanieal institutions, studied the 
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Wp meet with many suet moffifls in the Vijayanagar days. 
The first ammig such was the Srngeri matha in the modem Mysore 
State. OriginaUy founded by Sankara, the great Jlduflita 
teacher and philosopher, it appears to have continued to be presid¬ 
ed over by a regular line of pontiffs. From the epigraphs we may 
say that the following pontiffs Uved in the Vijayanagar period ? 

Vidya Ttrtlia, 

Bharatl Tirtha* 

VidirlLrariya Sripada 
Narasidiha Bliarati 
RainacarLdra Bharati | 

Sankara Bh^ti These may be different names 

Candrasekhara Bharati ' of the same person, 

PurUMttaiTLa Bharati ^ 

RSmacaTidra Bh^ati 
Karasimha Bharati 
Imniad^ Nargsiitiha Bharati 
AhMnava Narasimha Bharati 
Saccid^anda Bharati 

Each of them took the titles ParflmnhoihBa PftrivrdjnlcScdryavan^fl 
(chief omrya of the paramahaihsa sanyasis), Pfldo mkyn Prarmtna- 
pirovnrapdTTna (who has seen to the farthest point of graimnar, 
philosophy and logic), devoted to Yama, Niyama, and others, the 
eight branches of Toga, establisher of the pure Yflidikadvattfl 
Siddkonta. etc. They were, as they are even now, taken in palan¬ 
quins carried crossways blocking the entire road and preventing 
anything eke passii^.*® The Srhgiri matha had very inlir^tc 
connections with the royal house of Vijayanagar. Its heads Vidye 
Tirtha and Vidyfiraijya played a prominent part in the foundation 
and expariSon of the Vijayanagar empire. The Vijayanagar 
sovereigns made many pious gifts to the Smgeri matha for its 
maintenance and support.*® 

Another matha was originally located at Kancl and was known 
as the Kamakoti pTtha, in honour of the Goddess at Kanci, Thk 
also appears to have been ruled by a regular succession of ponti¬ 
fical heads. Inscriptional records show that this matha was at 
Kanci at least in the thirteenth century, for a record of Vijaya- 
|. m,^g gAp5la. the Telugu Coda king, registers a grant to the mat^ 
at the place in A.D. 1283.*® From the very beginning of Its 
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foLmdation the appears to have been presided over by a 

regular successian of pontiffe- Among them metition may be 
Tnade of Vyasacala, Candmeu^ta, Sad^ivendra^ Paramasivendra, 
the guru of Sadova Brahraan of Kerur, and Atmabodh^dra at 
whose instance Sad^iva Brahman composed the Gumratnamdlfl:, 
and Nama Bodhendra,^™ According to a list of the acaryos of 
diis mnfha published by T. S. Naraya:pa the 551h dcarya 

in the apostolic line was one Candracud^ndrai who presided over 
it between 1506 and 1513, and the next was one Sadasivendra who 
presided over it between 1512 and 1538. According to two copper 
plates of 150T ( ?} Vira Narasimha made two grants of villages to 
one Mahadeva Sarasvati, the then presiding pontiff of the K^cl 
Kamakoti pltha,^^ In A.D. 1522 Krsnadeva Raya made a grant of 
two villages to Candraciid^i Sarasvatij the disciple of Mahadcva 
Sarasvati,^^^ He is called Sivaceteis (having his mind devoted to 
6iva)^ Yotirnja (prince among ascetics) and DAwnat (philosopher)- 
He is also said to have been a great expounder of the doctrine of 
In the light of the date of this inscription and of the two others 
of ’Vita r^arasimha and the names of the pontiffs, we have to doubt 
Ae value of the chronology of Narayana Sistri’s list.*® 

Candracud^ Earasvati or Candra^khara Sarasvati was 
succeeded in apostolic line by Eadasiva Sarasvati. He is said to 
have been the disciple of Candra^khara Sarasvatit apparently 
bother name of Candraeud^^ who was a Parttmnhflmsa 


^ Tan. Dl, Caz., Vcl. IL p. ^1. 
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Accordini^ to the Giirti|MirflwijHi™jtjavaj PurnanandH^ pjunj's guru 
CaiMhas^haraj went on a pilgriinage to Nepal, Bdlilcr jnen- 
an cpigraj^ whlcii refers to the fset that a svlwii ol South 
^ named SomaMkharananda weiit in Nepal in A+ U- 1503. 

. liiectiptiofiai evidence frera Nepal carroboraLea the tradition comLaiiicd 
ttiE Giii*ii|niTaTnpaTTa of the ^ankarinaryamatiia^ there can be no denying 
^ fact that B fivimi of the mafha went tn Nepal. S. Venkatea^^arg 
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.^^^j^^^^siikhsra) nr hi* gurti^$ guru, P^rn^anda aliog diajfldracQtJa." But 
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that went ta Nepd, for the names Sumasiikhani and Candrasekhara are 
In the face pi such clear evldiEHnee we need not suppo?? that 
might have gone in Nepal. (S^ XJU, pp^ 123ft).. 
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and PariurdjakacdrT/a. This succession is cocirciWated by the list 
of N^yaija S^tri also. Sad^iva was the r&cipient of a grant of 
the village of Udayambakkam in the Chmgleput district ty 
Ki^deva Raya in A.D. 1528. "Bius be appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded Candra^khara Sarasvati between A,D* 1522 and 1528; 
but we are not able to know the exact date. He compiled the 
PunyosbfcoMifijflTTt containing the succession list of the pontiffi^ 
of the Kamakbti 

But some time later this seems to have been shifted to 

Gajaranya-ksetram or Jambukisvaram near Tndiinopoly- lu 
A.D. 1608 Vijaya Rahga Cokkanatha Nay aka of Madura made a 
grant of land for maintaining worship and for feeding Brahmans 
in the ^ahkaraeaiya matha at the place*™ The copper-plate in^ 
scriplion states that thlg matka was located in the street called 
Ponvisi kondan at the village and had been in the possessian of 
the pontiff from early times. But the building which is pointed 
out as the original one where the matha was located does not 
appear to be correct according to ffjc gavemment epigraphist.*^ 
This apart we do not know why and when the tneffta was esta¬ 
blished there, It might only have heen a branch of the Kamakoti 
pitha. But subseciuently in A. D ^ 1739 the mujkn wns transferred 
to Tanjore at the request of Pratapa Simhat the flfehTatta king 
of Tanjore, on account of the fact that Conieevamm was attacked 
frequently by the Muhammadans. Thence it was shifted to Kumba- 
koiiam and located at its present place. 

The Vyasaraya math a was an important institution that 
received great patronage from the Vljayanagar kings. VyasaraySn 
the head of the macliap was the recipient of many gifts from 
Kr^adeva Raya. He was succeeded hy Viiayindra Tlrtha. 
another great scholar. He was a contemporary of the equally 
famous Appayya Difcsita, the great exponent of Aduidta philo¬ 
sophy. Another head of this mixtha who flourished a little later 
was Raghavdndra Tirtha who was a great Vedic scholar 
and commentator. 

The Golaki math a was an important religious institution in 
the Vijayanagar days, and it had its branches in the Cuddapah, 
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Kurnoolj Gimtur and North Arcot districts. Some of them were 
at Pu^agirij Tinipumntakaiii, Tirupparahkunram, Its 

spirilual influence is said to have extended over three lacs of vil¬ 
lages. The inscriptions at Devlkkapiiram mention Isana Sivacirya 
of the Golaki matha, and he appears to have been its head from 
S. 1442 to S. 1455. Bat we do not know the exact date of his 
deaths He was a prominent lre£isurer and trustee of the temple at 
the place, A coQtemporaiy of his was one Visv^vara Siva who 
was also very intiTnately connected with the Devihlcapuram tem¬ 
ple**^ “Devikkaporam is even at the present day the headquarters 
of a line of Saiva acaryas whose head is now known as Santana^iva- 
carya. These are Ihe preceptors of certain sects of the BericetU 
Saiva merchants. They appear to be connected with the Jnana- 
iivacaryas of Mullamdram (North Arcot district) who are the 
preceptors of the Tamil speaking V^yars (olhmongers). The pre¬ 
decessors of these Jhanasivacary-^s are said to have been related 
to the famous Dip^^ma family of Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagar 
ccsurt;*i« 

We have evidence of the existence of a few non-Brahman 
during the Vijayanafar period. One of them was the 
nharmapuram matha. It appears to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century. Pumalingam Pillni thinks that the founder of 
the matfitt was one Kirmara Kurtiparar, a contemporary of Tiru- 
niala Nlj^aka of Madura; hut the author of the Tanjore District 
Gazetteer is inclined to think that it was one JMnaprak^^ Pan- 
damm of Tiruv^urt who was appointed the manager of a few lem- 
ples.Ha heads of this matha were great expounders of the 

Siddh^ta Sastraa^ Among the pontiHs of this matket mention may 
he made of Vel]i Ambala Tambiran, Sambanda Saraniilaya svami 
and Vaidyanatha N&valar,^^ 

One of the Saiva matkos that gave groat encouragement to 
Tiurtil learning wjis the Tiruirava^aturai matha, ft devoted itself 
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to T&tnil philosophy and religion and trained snany di*cipl&s. Tht 
first head of this TnatJi^ seems io have been one Namaisivaya Desi- 
kar who lived about the close of the gdxteenth century. He was 
succeeded by a re^lar succession on Tamhirans among whom men^ 
lion may he made of Dak^inamurti, Ambalavaim Dedikar and 
liana Desikar aliaa Svaminatha Deaikar.^'^ 


Section VIH 
Fe^tivaEs 

An important phase of the religioiis life of a people is the 
cekbration of festivals in different parts of the year. Often these 
festivals which were religious in significance gained pageantry and 
show more for spectacular effect than for anything el^e. 

One of such festivals that were celebrated io the Vijayanagar 
days was the Mahdu^iu^imi, Originally a festival for the propitia¬ 
tion of the Gkjddess EKarga. it gained great political significance in 
the Vijayanagar The occasion was taken advantage rf 

by the emperor to hold his court in public in the open space within 


144 , FumalineaHi Plllai, op. cit. 

I44a. The origin of tliE festival is shroudeil In mystery. It has two 
aspects, onE being tlie worship of Jlhir^a and the other the worship of the 
arms. The first aspect shows that its eelehration Is in honoar of Parvat* 
who fought for nioe days against the huHalo demon Bhan^sura. end ta^ 
pul vicUirioii$ hy IriTImg him on the tenth day, the day of victory* (the Vija- 
yadal^ni day). In the course of the fight she killed two other demons. 
Can^a and Mtmda who were the Ueutenants of Bhani^tirap on account of 
whidi she came to be called Camiu^^an. The second aspect of the 

festival indicates that it is in some way comicciod with the wofship 
Indra. the most important of the Gods of the Vedic pEmlheon^ for plenty 
and prosperity. Such features of the festi^l as the worship offered ia the 
State Horse. State Elephant, and others appear to ropreseni the warship 
offefEpd to the respective appurtenances of Indra himself. Of U niay ^ 
connected with DunCa hej^ell, aa LalitI engaged in Eghting the demons. While 
these are the pcsssible origins of this great natfona] festival of the Hindim, one 
or two other eKplanatiorLS are offered in poimectitsn with the same. One is tbjt 
it comniEmoratcs the victory of ^rl Hama over Ra^’ane. M imb: who witnes^d 
ihe AfuMnavanii: feslival nt Vijayanagar says that he had heard people 
about the festival that it was celebrated " in honour of the nine months to 
whjch Our Lady bore her son in the womh*^ (Sewell^ oy^ p. STB). 

The Hindu kings consider it their duty to have the festival duly per- 
formed, fnr according ta the Hindu iixmcept iho king represents the people 
before God imd hence as the protedor of the relLgipn of the State he 
to guide the religious life of the people. He ofieTS wnr&h^ to the Goddess 
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tte palace encIosLues and it was witnessed by the people. On 
each day of the festival that was held for nine days^ the idol whiEih 
was placed in a pj^nminenl place in the plain was worshipped by 
the king, and during the nights xnany buffaloes and sheep were 
killed and sacriheed to the deity. But about the exact number 
satrificed our authorities differ, Paes says that on the JBrst day 
were sacrificed twenty-four buffaloes and one hundred and fifty 
sheep. But according to Niini^ on the first day were killed nine male 
buffaloes, nine sheep and nine goats and on each of the fbHowiog 
days the number of the previous day was doubled. Paes, however 
says that fifty buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep were 
slaughtered on the last day. But the more attractive side of the 
festival lay in the display of many arts and feats on all the days 
of the festival On each of the days the * lords " of the empire 
their salaam to the king. The women danced before the 
sovereign; and wrestling matches were held. During nights torches 
were lit and placed in the arena in such a way that the whole w^as 
as bright as day. Then there were introduced very graceful plays 
coQtrivancf^. There were others '^with battles of people on 
horseback. Others came with casting nets^ filing and capturing 
inen that were m the arenn. They threw many rockets and many 
different sorts of fires, also castles that bum and fling from them¬ 
selves many bombs (tiros) and rockets.^' There was later witness- 
^■d a procession of the triumphal cars which belonged to the ** eap- 
^his" in the order of their status, followed by many horses richly 
^parisoned with trappings and doths oI very fine stuff and led by 
state horse, aU of which were arranged in five or six line^ 
before the king in the arena, and passed round by Brahmans, the 
^ef of whom carried in his hand a bowl with a cocoanul;, some 
^ce and flowers and the rest carried each a pot of water. These 
<>ver, a number of the younger maids of the palace covered with 
E^*ld and pearls appeared in the arena each with a small gold vessel 
^d a lamp of oil burning in it and followed by many women with 
^es in their hands “tipped with gold" and with torches burning, 
he grand festival ended with a review of the militaiy by the king 
^ch gave occasion for the ordinary people to witness a very 
g^Tid spectacle. The military appeared in the best of its robes 
Outside the city and the king conducted the review amidst scenes of 

b^ on hckalf of hhnself and of Kbi subjects end mvnkes her blessing p 
victory of the Goddess is deemed to be the victoiy of over ^ 

man mtx hig lower seSf, of knowledge wet Ignornfice, and spirit over 
“letter. 
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great joy and exuberance among the assembled people. Paes who 
was an eye-witness to one of such reviews ends his descriptioD T,vith 
the words: " Truly I was so carried out with myself that it seemed 
as if what I saw was a vision and that 1 was in a dream. 

Kicolo dei Conti describes a festival lasting for nine days and 
gives some curious details. He says: '* On the third, which lasts 
nino days, they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces 
of very beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. 


i4S. Sewell, cifp> ciLj p. 27&. See for & description tJ the ficstival by the 
following: 

Pms, Sewell, op. cit^ pp. 2)62^278^ Nuni5L, ibid., pp. 376-IB. 

EHiot that the details contained in the account ci£ Abduf Ra^3k 

abont a three days’ festiv^ at Vijayanager (Elliotp op* cit.* W pp. 117-19) also 
answer^ la the celebration of the Mahflttati'flttti. But ahemt the duration of 
ihe festival Abdul makes an intriguing statement. He sayB; "'For threE 

camtmuous days, frum the time the world-enli^tened Sun began to glow like a 
peacock in the heavens, untQ that when the crow of ovening's o^cunty dia- 
play'ed ita wings and feather ihi< royal fete conttuned with the most gorgeotis 

dbpLay.IXiring the three days the King on die ihrone upon his 

cushion.'' (Qp cit.p pp. and 120). Snryanniayana Hap suggest^ that 
tbm description may rater tn the last throe days of the MahAnanoml festival, 
being successively the Mohanavumi and Vijayadnaami days 

fif the festival, ebn iigh in the same breath he felt aueb an cKpianation might 
not he possible (TIib Never <o Iw Fortfo^teTi Empire, pp. 325-2)G fn+). K 
must be noted that for two reasons Abdur dMcription ol ihe three 

days* festival cannot have any referenca to the MoMnniwimi. For one thing 
a traveller who Is geiicralLy sober in his account cannot be ejcpected to go 
wrong in his mention of the number of days for which the festival was 
celebrated.. For anathar thing the date on which the three days' festival 
eommanced at Vijayanagar acearding to the Persian ambasaador has nothing 
to do with the date al eommenoeinenl of the Mahdnauami leatival. Ancording 
Id Abdur Razak the I^lival eemmenced on the full nuDon day of tbr month 
of Rajah fNovember-December). (See Ellldt, op. df„ TV, p. 117) ^ But the 
MahoTiaE'ami festival comroenees on the day next to the new mpun day in the 
month n£ Kanni, when Asvija Buddha eommences (Septemher-October) < 
From this conflicting nature of the evidence it i$ certain that the three days^ 
futival Enetitianed by Abdur llar.sk was di^ercnl fram ihe AfaJianaim^iL 

In all probability it wai mom In the nature of a eodal gathering to which 
the chiefs and nobl^ of the reaJni were invited. The occaaioii must have 
offered an opportunity to the emperors of Vijayanagar to come into claw 
contact with the feudataiies+ (See Sttryanarayana Rao. up, dti, Pr 326). 
This Assembly was perhaps the same as the Larger Assembly of the Vijayfl- 
nagBT kings of which mentian has been made earlier. (See mUe, pp. 26-27). 
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On the suiiimit of each of these beams is each day placed a man 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring aH things 
mth equanimity^ who is to pray for the favour of God. These men 
are assailed by the people^ who pelt them with oranges, lemons and 
other odoriferous fruits all of which they bear mn$t patiently 

Another festival which Conti noted was vrhat he thought to be 
the New Year Day, which according to Domingo Paes fell on Octo¬ 
ber 12 in the year in which he visited Vijayanagar. This was the 
Diparaii^ ccmamemorating the death of Narak^ura at the hand^ of 
Vi^u. Conti says that on that occasion males and females of all 
ageSt 'having bathed in the rivers or the sea^ clothed themselves in 
Hew garments, and spent three entire days in singing, dancing, 
and feasting,^*"^ Paes too describes it as an occasion when every 
one put Qu new and handsome clothes and made great feasting, and 
^ill captains gave their men handsome clothes, each one having his 
own colour and device/^ It was a new moon day, and Paes speak-' 
iiig about how the year was computed says : They begin the year 
hi this month with the new moon and they count the months al- 
"^vays from moon to moon/"^^* 


Major, Indiiii, p. 28. If it were a nine days' festival it ref&i^ probably 
^ due MoltdiidUiaini: but the facts rafEiTiEd to by him nfe curious. 

Evidenlly the descrlpliot] aciswcrs to the festival even now celebrated in car- 
^in parts of South TnHia tttiA is known in Tamil as paZidElcdmarfliii ftioattaL 
A bamboo pole is planted In a place wbeTE four streets meeti °U ^ smeared 
it and on the top of it is tied a small cloth CDatainln!^ pome coinSr 
^Hkh a tnm entitled to take if be sealed up the pok while men pmir 
^tar on hiin. It ulso answers to the festival celebrated on the nighi 

^ the Sri Kj^a Jay anti day. But tMs festival k celebrated ph tmly one day+ 

147. fbid, 

148. Sewell, op, cif.j pp. 231-S2; sec also pp- 93 and 140-4T. Thfire is 
confuslnn about ihe exact date when the New Year Day was celebrated 

^ij^yanagar. There Ean be na doubt about the lact that the New Year 
*^^>niinEnced a^ usiial only In Mardi-Aprii on the new moon day. SeweU k 
*^ldently wron^ when be ar^es that it was celebrated at Vl>ayanagar on 
™ first of ^artUta. But tbc spedfle mention of Raes that ihe Vijayanofiar 
^Rfl CQiopfuted the New Year from October evidently refers to tbe fact that 
^ official New Year of the govertimcnt oommenced only then, from tl^ 

y of iJigi Dipauflii, The descriptions of Nicoto del Conti and Ries laritely 
to this festival of the Hindus when they wear iww clothes. It 
alflQ he noted that to the Mnrwadi busLnesamcn ihe financial New Year 
^’®®Hiences only on ihig day, when they start t he i r fresh accounk- 
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The festival was celebrated in honour of the death 

of Bali at the hands of Visnu in the person of Vamana. Conti who 
saw the festival describes it as follows J “ They fix up within their 
temple^ and on the outside of their roofs^ an innumerable number 
of lamps of oil of sushTianni which are kept day and 

The festivals in the temple were generally concluded by a car 
festivals Many of the foreign travellers have given descriptions of 
it. But two of thcTOt Nicoio del Conti and Linschaten, give certain 
interesting details about it, whidiT however, Icwok incredible. The 
former describes the car festival he saw as follows : “ In Bizen- 
galia also, at a certain time of the year, their idol is carried through 
the city, placed between two chariotST In which are young women 
richly adorned, who sing hymns to the god, and accompanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried avray by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, in 
order that they may be crushed to death, a mode of death which 
they say is very acceptable to their God+ Others, making an 
incision in their aider snd inserting a rope thus through iheir bodyj 
hang themselves to the chariot by way of ornament and thus sus¬ 
pended and half dead accompany their idoh T^iis kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of alb*^^^ The latter 
says that while the car was being dragged there were a few who 
made certain sacrifices to the God- He observes : **' There are some 
of them, that out of the great Zeale and pure devotion doe cut peaces 
of flesh out of their bodies and throw them down before the pagodet 
others lay themselveis under the wheeles of the Cart, and let the 
Cart riinne over therein whereby they are all crushed to peeees and 
pressed to death, and they that thus die, are accounted for holy and 
devout martyrs and from that time forwards are kept and preserv¬ 
ed for great and holy reliques, beside^ a thousand other such like 
beastly superstitions.'But though the account.^ of both are too 
\dvid to he diamissed as untrustworthy, yet it is difficult to believe 
tbem.^ 


14ff. Major, Indict, p. Zfi; Sewell, ojs. p. Sfl; beth Sewell and Ssileloire 
identify liiis dti^riplian wiOi the festivaL It may be noted in this 

conneetian that m the TamU comitry lamp^ not lit on a large scale lan the 
Dlpanf4i day. But it is djona sq cTily on the day of the K^rtti^ai festival. 
(See SalctorCr and Soc. Life, n, 5S7). ' 

150. Major, India, p, 28 ; Sewell, ep_ pp. 84-S5. 

151. Purchas, Hit Pilgrim#, ]5t^ p, 274, 

152. For the desaiptlcnsi ot the fKtivals by other foreign U^vtUem, Be* 
the l&Uowitis:—Paes: Ecvrall, ttp. ciL, p. SS ; Pimenta: PunJms, Hi# P%rim*, 
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Sometimes car festivals were condticted for a number of 
days together. Accarding to a record of A.D. 1562 a grant waa 
made for conducting a car festival for fifteen days.^®* In 1495 
another grant was made for the celehraticin of the car festival for 

niriF^ days.^^ 

The floating festival was another which concluded a long one, 
A record of A.D. 160G mentions it.^® 

■ 

The spring festival celebrated in honour of Kama was 
also conducted annually. A number of inscriptions refer to such a 
festival Kj'^Mdeva Raya is described in one such as one *^who 
every year performed a sacrifice to (Kama) the lord of the golden 
festival of spring.®^^ 

The Holi concluded this festival in the temples of Kama or 
Cupid, Nicolo del Conti who witnessed one such describes it as 
follows: During the festival “they sprinkle all passers by^ even 
the king and queen themselvef?, with saffron water, placed for that 
purpose on the wayside. This is received by all with much 
Uughtet.^'^^T Pietro deUa Valle who saw it at Surat observes: 
"March the fifteenth was the first day of the feaist of the Indian 
Gentiles which they celebrate very solemnly at the entrance of 
die Spring with dancing through the street, and casting orange 
water and red colours in jest one upon the other^ with other festi¬ 
vities of songs and mummeries.^^*®* 


K p. £t)7- Veiga : IMd.* pp. 220-22 ; Pkirp dello Valle: Travels, II, pp. 259- 
60. 

Saletore thinks that the car festival held in the temple at the cldse^ df a 
festival wqs the Mme m ihe RafhiHrtpinmt. But the one is different frmn ihe 
&ther+ The is simply ihe day on which the sun is hfiUeved 

I® tUTii ndiih after the DaJsftJ^yatmm. And the car festival in the temples 
has nothing to do with tt. 

F.C,, Xh Dg, SO. 

X, Kl. 34. 

M.A.R., 1912-13. para 44. 

155- EJ.j 1, 37 Q ( 54 ; see qlIso 371 af 1921 and Zittr, Hh 

lase. 

ffidin, pp, 28-29, 

Travehf 1^ pp, 122-23. NicoJo iei Conti's statement that it was 
Water may net be quite cerrect. Wster Is boiled with saffron and 
some slaked lime is added te it which gives it red cdlotir. Sotneltmes 
'aMwater and swnet scented oils are added te it and sprinkled on passers hv 
^thout difitinction. It is interestinE to riote that the practice obtains even 
themgh only to a limited eicleni among the Morwa^is. 
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The oecasioTi was taken advantage of for holding courts. 
Rr^adeva Raya used to hear the poets assembled at 
the court for the spring festival^®® The J&mbavatikalydnain, a 
drama written by the emperor-poet, was enacted before the people 
assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri VlnipalM.^® 

From the inscriptions of the period we learn that there ware 
a number of other minor festivals that were conducted during the 
different seasons of the year. They were for example the festivals 
on the first day of the months the eleventh of the moon^ the full 
moon^ the new moon+ Pancapnrvams,^^^ Sivaratri,*®^ Makara&ah- 
kranti^ dasamij^*^ ekadasi, davadaii'®^ and so on. 


Section IX 

Village Gods and Deities 

An accoimt of the religious conditions of the period will not 
be complete without a mention of the village Gods and their festi¬ 
vals. The village deities were considered to be the guardian 
deities that protected the people of the respective villages from 
evil Spirits, and were propitiated by the residents. As Whitehead re¬ 
marks, “the sole object of the urorship of these village deities b 
to propitiate them and avert their wrath* There is no idea of 
praise and thanksgiving^ no expression of gratitudB or InvCp no 
desire for any spiritual or moral blessings. The nne object b to 
get rid of eholera+ amall-pox,. .. ^The worship, therefore^ in 
most of the villages takes place occasionaUy.*^^®^ 

An important feature of the festivals conducted in the temples 
of these village deities is the bloody sacrifices offered to them- 
Buffaloes and sheep were killed before them during lughtSi and 
offered to them. Paes says that in the city of Vijayanagar no 
sheep was to be killed anywhere except before the temple of one 


ISO. S. K. Aiyangart p, 138. 

180+ Ihld; p, 142; see olao ibid, p+ 57, for a reference in it hi the 
tHTdsam of SrifiaUiB. 

IBl. XX P- 

1E2. E.G., V., Bl 4 ; EC. m Mu 30, 

1G3. SSDofmS. 

m. isi of t&i3. 

IBS. 372 and 374 of 1919. 

160. VUIaflf Gfod* of Soiitli rnrilii, p. «; s« also Smith Imliait C«J» 
CrQElc!«nM by H. Krishna [SisM, pp. <!23-24 and 226-27. 
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of ttese guardian deities. Sometimes human 3 acrlfice too was 
made to appease ihem. Paes and Niimz say that for the 
successful termination of the constrUEtaon of the reservoir at 
Kagalfipufa “ the heads of slvty men and of certain horses and 
buffaloes"’' were cut off. Nimiz says that they were Kpmadeva 
Rayahs prisoners and *" deserved death.^'^^ 

The Jogis or the travelling mendicants took some part in such 
temple offerings. They possessed nothing of their own and their 
dress consisted of “hands of moorish brass on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides/" Referring to them 
Barbosa says: “They carry a small hom or trumpet, on which 
they blow,"™ While describing a temple at “Darcha^" (Dhar- 
vrar) Paes says that the Jogi was present when beasts ivere 
slaughtered for the propitiation of the Gods and that as soon as 
the head of th^ $heep or goat was cut off he blew a hom as a 
Signal that the idol received that sacrifice,^^ 

A feature of the worship of the village deities was what is 
known as the hook swinging. But the ceremony appears to have 
been different at different times, Kicolo dei Conti, as has been 
said earlier, says that the people made an incision in their side 
Mid hung themselves to the chariot by way of ornament/*^ But 
Barbosa who saw the same ceremony a century later notes certain 
Interesting details with regard to it. He says that hook swinging 
Was performed by certain maids who had vowed to perform it if 
they Were able to many tlie person of their heart. When their 
desire was about to be accomplished they performed the ceremony* 
hung themselves bv two sharp iron hooks thrust into their 
loina* The hooks were attached to a water lift, and when it was 
I'aised they renmined hanging from the lift with the blood running 
down their legs showing no sign of pain^ but waving their dagger 
joyfully all the while, and throwing limes at their respective 
husbands. In this way they were carried to the temple wherein 
was the idol to whom they had vowed such a sacrifice. They were 
-’ater handed over to their respective husbands. The occasion was 
taken advantage of for making gifts to Brahmans and idols/™ But 


Sewell, 43p. cif^ 245 and 365^ 
Bartosa, 1, pp, 230-31, 
teoa, Sewelk op. cat, P- 
IfiD. Majgr, p, 23, 

170, BnrhoKi, I, pp, ^22. 
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Pietro della Valle who was an eye-witness to the festival which 
was celebrated at Ikkeri in 1623 ^ves a different account of it. 
He says that on certain holy days the devout people were wont to 
hang themselves by the flesh upon hooks fastened to the top beani 
raised for the purpose and remMn hanging for some time, while all 
the while blood was nmning down from their body. They also 
waved their svrord and buckler in the air and sang verses in 
praise of their Gods.^^ But this festival has disappeared now. 
Buchanan who visited Mysore in 1713 A.D. says "that the ceremony 
was not performed before the great Gods^ and that the southern 
Brahmans lewked upon it as an abomination, fit only for the grovel¬ 
ling understanding of the vulgar,”i^ Fire-walking which is an¬ 
other feature of the worship of the village deities must have been 
prevalent, but is now fast disappearing. 

Another interesting custom of ccrtani dosses pf people in the 
Karnataka dh^triets was the amputation of the last joints of 
two fingers (httle finger and the ring finger) of the wives of the 
farmers in honour of Kilabhairava. The classes of cultivators 
who observed this custom were known as * finger giving dosses 
“There was till recently, it appears, a regtilar establishment in the 
temple for carrying on the amputation — a goldsmith for cutting df 
the finger and others for dressing the wound, and for kneading the 
finger and holding it so that no blood might he shed at the time. 
The devotees had also to pay oertam fixed proportions among the 
areck and other servants of the temple os well as among the oyfl* 
gars of the village such as the Shanbog^ pateh goldsmith, barber, 
etc. They had moreover to bring a fixed quantity of rice per head. 
An inscription of about the foiuieenth century fixes the proportions 
In which this rke (mral artii) was to be provided among tbe 
goldsmiths and others,” 

A popular phase of the religion prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
days os it still is, was the worship of the Nagas fsnakes). Viru- 
pak^ himself considered to be the Lord of the N&gas- 
Vjjayanagar sovereigns worshipped the Kagos and consi- 


171^ H, p* 

172. JouTwy ThTWvh MttEatdr, 11, P- 440. 

173* JIf AJ?., 1009-10, pora 16 ? '^when the amputation waa proh^jited by th& 
govemm^iit; the ^ finger-giving * clasEes raised a strong but tmavailir^ 
protest against the probihition. They have now adopted the harmless i«h- 
stitiite of having tlie fingeiv wound taund with fiowoTE in the tomple opd 
of unwinding the same wUh due ceremony on tvturn to their village-'^ 
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(lered Siva as Nagamitha. the lord of the Nagas, Their queens 
set up nagakkals in the temples, which they attended, and 
also special female Kaga deities.”* Childless women 
used to vow to instal a vdgakktil (snake stone), riaEfapra- 
^kaf, if they were blessed with children. The nagakkal was given 
life (prdT.«ipTOtisfhai) by the recitation of certain manlras and in¬ 
stalled lu^er the shade of a pipal or maigosa tree, preferably 
under a pipal tree. Such Ndgas and were worshipped on a 

large scale in the Vijayanagar days.™ Similarly cows were held 
in great veneration.™ 

worstip was also prevalenL The pipal and. the margosa 
trees were the objects of great veneration and worship. They 
were married according to Brahmanical rites. An epigraph of A.D. 
1358 records that a partieular individual performed the uptiTiayo.- 
of the pipal trees planted at the four comers of the tank at 
Aruva^^ahalli*^’^ 


ws" ^ p- 3fi- 

^ femehuTBl, ttatnpi itiiiiu, pp. 28-31. 

^ B tmdJtidi] about the warship of cows. RaeJdiiU. Notea oii 
^fanbn* and tmde itf China, Touiia Pm, XVI, p. 456 and Jn. 2. 

£.C., HI, MI. 22. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 
Section I 
Education 

Idc^ of popular and mass education are as yet new in India. 
In ancient and mediaeval India liberal or general education was 
not considered to be necessary for all people. But each caste or 
coromunity had its own educational system which ’was of a technical 
character^ The education of the difTernnt classes of people was 
determined by the nature of their occupation. The state did not 
very much interfere with the educational system that obtained in 
the empire. It neither Tnaintaincd schools for the people, nor 
materially encouraged even private initiative. 

s. But each village or each group of villages had a plal 

school in which the teacher, who ’was generally called the 
taught the three R^s to the children of schoohgoing age. The school 
was either held in the pial of the house of ’the teadier or under the 
shade of some big tree^ The remuneratiqn of the teacher con¬ 
sisted of payroentB both in kind and cash. We have an mteresting 
description of the working of the schcaols and the method of teach¬ 
ing followed in them^ in the writings of the traveller Pietro della 
Valle. He says: '*They (the boys) were four* and having taken the 
lesson from the master* in order to get the same by heart and re¬ 
peat likewise their former lessons and not forget them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain continued tone (which hath the 
force of making a deep impression in the memory) recited part of 
the lesson; as for example, *oae by itself makes one/ and ’Whilst 
he was thu$ speaking, he writ down the number* not with 

any kind of pen+ nor on paper, but (not to spend paper in vain) 
with his finger on the ground, the pavement being for that purpose 
strewed all over with very fine sand ; after the first had writ what 
he sang, all the rest sang and writ down the same thing together* 
Then the first boy sang and ’writ down another part of the les^ou; 
as for example, "two by itself makes two' which all the rest repeat¬ 
ed in the same manner* and so forward in order. When the pave* 
ment was full of figures, they put them out with the hand, and H 
need be strewed it over with new sand from a little heap which 
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they had before them wherewith to write further. And 
thus they did as long as the exercise continuMp in which 
manner likewise they told me, they loamt to read and write with- 
oiil spoiling paperp pens or mk which certainly is a pretty way.^*^ 
Thus the pial schools served as places where the young boys Icamt 
the three R"s, According to Ibn Battuta the town of Onore con¬ 
tained twenty-three schools for boys and thirteen for girls.^ Added 
to this general education the members of the different professions 
underwent courses of truiniog suited to their respective professions. 

The presence of the Jesuit Fathers in the Vijayanagar empire 
led to the foundahon of certain types of schools where the vema- 
culars were taught by the Christian missionaries and the new con¬ 
verts to their faith. Thus at Madura Fr. Fernandes established 
a primary school for the Hindus where a Brahman convert to 
Christianity taught the boys to read and write. Fr+ Pimenta while 
be chanced to pass through Madura, visited the school and distil- 
buted Some prizes among the best pupils of the schooL^ Fr. Pimentn 
founded a school at St, Thome where TelugU and Tamil were 
taught. In 1567 Fr. H. Henriquez established a Tamil school at 
Punnei fCayal for the young Goans who were sent there as cate- 
diists and himself taught the pupils in the schaol. His assistant 
was one Luiz, a Brahman convertn Another school was founded 
si Candragiri for the benefit of the sons of the nobles of the court. 
The missionaries employed a Hindu teacher in that school/ 

But the system of Brahmanical education was different. Emi- 
aent pandits and scholars conducted small schools of their own and 
trained students in the study of the Vedas and allied literature^ 
This education was also mainly the result of private initiative and 
effort. At Adayapalam and Velur (North Arcol district), 

instance, Appayya Diksita established schools where provision 
was made for the teaching of about five hundred students in the 
^rilcantJia In some placest certain portions of the tem- 
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pie buildings were set apart for cooducting such tla^ses. At Con- 
jeevaram there was a Vedsmatfta in the tejnplo of Vi^nu where 
such classes were held^ The teachers in these schools appear to 
have been remuncTated by assignments of lands^ the mcome from 
which they could enjoy. Thus according to an inscription at Vep- 
pur {North Arcot district) of the time of Kflm pana U^aiyaTj a 
piece of land was granted to a particular individual as an odhyfl- 
yjinavjrtti.^ Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of Kambam- 
palll to Peda Krsnamac^lii, son of Govinda Dik^ita, for the promo¬ 
tion of studies in the UblitLyuved&Titii.^ A record at Virihcipurain, 
(North Arcot district) dated A.D. 1535, mentions the grant of a 
number of kulis of land for the beneHt of two BrahmanSp Timmap- 
pan and Saiv^irayar Vasantai’ayaguru who taught the ^Ig sdkha 
and Yajus ^kha respectively^^ Similarly in A.D. 1579 a few villages 
Were granted as bhcEta nTittiwidttiii.ynms' in Podilisime {Nellore di^ 
trict) for carrying on work connected with learning,!^ 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century education at 
Madura was purely in private hands. That place which was the 
Seat of the ancient Sangorin continued to be a centre of learning 
under the Madura Nayaks also. Fr. de Nobili tn one of his letters 
wntten in AD. 1.610 says that there were more than ten thousand 
students at the place who went to different professors for Mudy* 
The same missionary, while referring to Venkata the emperor and 
the Nayak of Madura, probably Muttu Kr^appa, says that they 
‘^royally endowed several cuUeges for the maintenance of profes¬ 
sors and students while they are studying; they are there supplied 
victuals, dothes, and everything they are in need 

These Madura teachc^rs were engaged in giving a course of 
instruction in Vedanta. The lectures fell into four groups Argn- 
mentetion^ Knowledge, Evidence and Faith. Speaking about the 
method how philosophical studies were pursued. Fr. de Nobili say^ 
at the^ whole course was divided into three parts the first dealing 
with evidencCp the second with knowledge and the thir d, with 
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authority. Each of those parts was divided into smaller divisions 
which the Jesuit Father noted down with Ereat care.^ 

Eucouragcment was also given for the recdtatiaij of religious 
literature in the temples. In A.D. 1523 for ex a mple a gift of land 
to a particular individual was made, its object being the recitation 
of the Sanskrit Vodas, Dravida Vedas (PrabiiiidJiiLms) and the ex¬ 
position of the Ved^La.^^ Eleven years later Acyulayyadeva 
Mahiraya made a gift of land and a house for the merit of Perlya 
Narasfinayaka to each of the two Vai^nva Brahmans who 
recited the PuraTUim known as the Bfiafcfi Sanjiumi in the temple 
at Narasingapuram fCMn^eput district).^* 

Apart from such private mitlativcT public institutions like Lhe 
mntho and the temple devoted themselves to the popularisation of 
education.^^ We have seen in an earlier secticin how there iire nu- 
rnerous instances to show that the mathas were so many educational 
inslifutiotis in India.^* But the temples appear to have encouraged 
the study of ancient literature only Indirectly by making provision 
for the recitatio-n of the Vedas and pnihgTnUtsmB in the temple. 
Thus in A,D. 144&-50 the village of Manattan alios ^irutampuram 
given a’way to a servant of the temple of Pon Amarivati 
(Piidukkottai State) for the service of Eioging the hjmms of Sa<^a- 

The state, however^ made endowments for the study of certain 
objects and honoured great scholars and literary celebrities. 
Technical sciences like astrology^ astronomy and medicine also 
T^eceived great patronage from the Vijayanagar court. In 
A-D, 1556-57 the great scholar and astrologer Sarvabhatto was 
granted a village with all ito income,^® In 1515 the village of 
Nagiila\^jajEL and a field measuring 2^250 Icunftts were granted to a 
Brahman astronomer who was versed in (the science of) the 
Movements of stars, an expert in the science of the Yanfms (mys- 

tanlric diagrams for worship) and an astronomer versed in the 
science of ydmnla (Hudrayamala, a certain treatise on Tnaittm) 
According to a copper-plaie a village was granted to Sampat 
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Kumara who had with him exccUent and learned Brahmans of 
various jjatras and relatives, who was the foremost among the 
physicians who was the renowned son of the great Goviniia 
Pandita, who was a great scholar in Ayurveda and the WdangflS-® 
A Brahman doctor was the recipient of a gift of land 
perhaps in recognition of his abilities in his profession,®* Similar¬ 
ly scholars who had acquired a vast amount of general learning 
were greatly honoured. Thus a scholar (unnamed) who wrote a 
work called Bhosyci Bhufa was honoured by a grant of land*® 
Mallikarjuna Raya honoured one Aditya Raya, a Bralunan learned 
In the Vedas, Sutras, Purajjas and the six systems of philosophy 
with the grant of a village named Devarayapura, in recognition of 
his scholarship. It is said the scholar was examined by the king in 
all branches of learning in a learned assembly, and was hononred in 
open court.®* Tirumaiadeva Maharaya made a grant of one nrtti 
of land in a village for the study of the Pg Veda and another for 
that of Yajur Veda.®* According to a copper-plate grant, Vehkata- 
pati Raya made a gift of land in A.D, 1612-13 to the scholar Rnma- 
krsna Josya who belonged to the Harlta Gotra and Apastamha 
sutra. and was weh versed in the Vedaa, Vedangas, Tarka (logic), 
Smrti, and Surj-asiddhanta,®^ Similarly, at the request of Naga 
Nayaka, son of MaUa Nayaka, Immadi Narasiihha made a grant of 
Cakenahalji to forty persons well versed in Mimamsa, Nyiya, the 
three Vedas^ the Pura]ria,s. the Smrtis, the tcTifras and the mantro* 
and who were strict observers of the religious customs and cere¬ 
monies^® In the Vljayanagar days there lived many such scholars 
who received great patronage at the hands of the ruling soi^ereigns. 
To mention only a few of them: they were Madhava, Vidyaranya. 
Ved^ta Desika, Dindima Kavi, Tataearya, Vyasaraya Tlrtha, and 
Appayya DScsita. 

"Hie condition of literacy among the people in the Vijayanagar 
days can be gleaned through the style, orthography and script used 
in the inscriptions of the period. Royal grants were composed in 
the language of the territory in which the inscription was to be 
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engraved. Though a few epigraphs were in Sanskrit or in Telugu 
even in the Tamil districts the portions of the iiLscriptions wherein 
were described the boundaries of lands and similar other details of 
general local interest and importance were generally in Tamil So 
far as the Tamil epigraphs are concerned a perceptible deteriora¬ 
tion is seen both in the matter of style and in orthography. This 
was evidently due to the fact that the composition and engraving of 
the inscriptions were in the hands of men of mediocre abilities. 

The composers of the inscriptions were the later representa¬ 
tives of the Sutas, and MdgJicwks of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Their office seems to have been hereditary in certain families. They 
were not only composers of grants but also the reciters of laudatory 
Verses on important ceremonial ocqasionst cju the achievements 
of the kings and the proclamation of their titles. They were also 
to relate the valorous deeds of the kings and their ancestors, which 
picture was generally exaggerated and coloureds Bhatta Baciappa 
for instance was so good at his ofEce that he has been called in an 

inscription .a head jewel of the Badavarukula^ a master of 

ihe Gautama Gotra.p^...a garland of love to royal bhats-.. 
fearless champion of eulogisers^ illustrious Baciyappa of the 
Bhatas.^'^ 

Next mention may be made of the who were the 

engravers of royal edicts. In:perial grants or orders were general¬ 
ly engraved on st.ooc or copper plates by these engravers. They 
generally belonged to the carpenter class but a few stray inscrip¬ 
tions indicate that Brahmans were also employed in Ihe work.^ 
Men of position and eminence were also employed as engravers. 

is indicated by the fact that in A.D. 1475 one Tunmarasa, the 
son of Athavani (revenue) Ddvatasa, was an engraver.^ In another 
in A.D, 1431 one Pratapa Eaya^ the son of Mangappa Danr^a- 
yaka, was an engraver.^ These ins Lances indicate that the en- 
^tavers must have been well paid. 

Writing was generally done on palm leaves. Describing this 
practice Abdur Raz^ remarks: '*These people have two kinds of 
Tvriting, one upon the leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoanut) (a mistake 
for palm) which is two yards long* and two digits broad 
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QTi which they scratch with an ircn style. These characters possess 
Tip colour and endure but for a Ettle while. Ih the second kind 
they blacken a white gutfacer on which they write with a 
stone cut into the shape of a pen, so that the characters are white 
on a black surface and are durable. This kind of writing is highly 
esteemed Barbosa described the same practice which he saw 
at the time of his visit to Caheut^ 

Mention may be made here of the casting of the Tamilian 
characters and the introduction of printing in the Tamil country'. 
The first book containing a summary of the Christian doctrine wa^ 
printed in 1577 by the Letters having been cast by the Jesuit ky 
Brother Giovanni fJoa) Gomikvea* Fr. De Souaa while dEScribing 
how these early printings were received by the people says: ^'^Those 
countries were marvellmg at the new invention^ and pagans as 
well as Christians tried to obtain these printed books and prized 
them highly.”^ 


SECnoiT ri 

Liferaiurei SannSlcril 

The prosperity and greatness of a particular empire or age 
can be well gauged by the number and character of the literary 
productions of the period. Considered from this point of view^ there 
are certaiu marked jieriods in the history of India which are charac¬ 
terised by an outburst of intense literary activity and the produc¬ 
tion of works of great literary value. Among them prominent 
mention may be made of the Gupta period in North In dian History 
and the Coja and Vijayanagar periods in South Indian History* 
The causes that contributed to such great literary activity were 
many, and perhaps the most tniportant among them was a renak* 
sance in the field of religion. As in the Christian world, so in 
India, literary activity has gone hand in band with religious revival 
in the country; and the result is the production of voluminous 
literature of a religious, philosophical and sectarian character. The 
Vijayanagar period saw the production of such worksi b^des 
these there were also prodtoced works of a historical or semi-his- 
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torical character not to speak of Prabandhams, Kavyams and other 
typ^ of literary compositions. 

A marked characteristic of the literary activity in the Vijaya- 
nagar period was the fact that the hteraiy celebrities who flourish¬ 
ed then were greatly patronised by the ruling sovereigns, though 
there were differences in the religious faith between the sovereigns 
and the scholars. Examples of such cases are not rare in the 
period. Harihara U who -^vas an orthodox Hindu by 
faith, had as his minister Irugappa Dandanatha, a Jain^ who 
was the author of the Sanskrit work NcndrlharatTOmil^ Ven- 
II who was a staunch Vaisnava, wes a great j^tron of 
Appayya Dlksita, his contemporary and a great Advoita philoso¬ 
pher, who flourished in the court of Cinna Bommu Nayaka of 
VelOr. The Diksita himself in his KavaJaytt-manda that he 
vras patronised by Venkata and that he wrote the work at his re¬ 
quest Another interesting fact that deserves notice in this con¬ 
nection is the fact that many of the sovereigns were not only 
patrons of learning but were also learned authors themselves* 
"This is home out by the fact that many of them not only wrote 
important literary works but also assumed titles which throw light 
on the point, Ki^adeva Raya and the Nayak ruler Raghunatha 
of Tanjore besides being patrons of learning were also authors 
of several important Telugu and SarLskrit works, though it must 
be said that the former had a partiahty for Telugii- Harihara IT 
assumed the enviable titles Ruja-Valnitki and 

ffiirndfafca Vidyd VUdsa which show in unmistakable terms that 
he was himself an author of great works of hterature besides being 
a patron of Uterary men.^ Besides^ there flourished in the 
period many poetesses who wrote valuable literary works. Promi- 
among them are Gangadivi, the wife of Vira Kaihpaiia^ 
who wrote the jr£idhurdnijiil/ai7t> 'nrumalamba, a queen of Acyuta 
the authoress of the Vcroddmbifca PcriMyflm, and Rama- 
^hadr^b^ a poete^ of merit who lived in the court of Raghu- 
^tha of Tanjore and was the authoress of the Rnghundthdbhyu- 

Vedanta Dmka ( 12 & 8 - 1368 ) : 

Vy^ta Desika, an orthodox Vai^ava of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, was the nephew of one A trey a RamanujaT 
gi^at-grandson of one Pranatartihara, a nephew and disciple of 
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Ramanuja. He W9S a devotee of Sri Hanganatha of Srirajigam and 
when that temple was about to fall into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans he took the idol and fled with it ta the Malayikm 
country where he wandered for some time, and Anally came to 
Jinji and he built a temple for God Ranganatha and consecrated 
him there. Later he reconsecrated Eaiiganatha at Srurangam with 
the help of Kampann who defeated the MuhanunadaTi Sultan of 
Madura and brought the Colanmndalam under the Vijayanagar 
yoke. 

Vedanta De^a was a versatile genius of rare ability and was 
a prolific writer both in Sanskrit and Tamil, m prose and in verse- 
He wrote about one hundred and twenty works of which about 
thirty were in Tamil and the rest in Sanskrit which mduded also 
works in Prakrt. His YMavahkyudayam is a long fn.nJrdkdn'yci in 
twentone cantos on the life of Kr^a. This work was so well 
appreciated by the later Advaita teacher and philosopher Appayya 
Dlksita that he wrote a very valuable commentary to it The 
Jfaiiisfl of Vedanta De.sika is modelled on Kalidasa 

MeghadutaJ^ The Sn-nk^lpa SuTyodaya^ another work of 'his, is 
e long allegnrical drama in ten acts presenting the system of 
dt'aito. In that work the author personifles the evil and good 
dispositions of man like love, hate^ dLscrlmination and ignorance 
and introduces them on the stage. There is an innate grandeur 
throughout the whole work which was written on the model of 
Kp^nami^ra^s Prabodharfludrodayff, This work of Ved^ta Desika 
is to the system of Ramanujacfijy'a what Ki^ainl^ra's work is to that 
of Sankaracarya. The Subhe^ta nlri is a didactic work of 144 stan¬ 
zas io veiy diMcuIt style,*^ Most of the verses yield two meanings- 
The Satadusani of the great Vai^nava teacher is an anti-advaitic 
work, and is one of the most polemical treatises in Va^fnava litera¬ 
ture. With a view to expound the 5n of Ramanuja he 

wrote the Tattvatiha, an extensive gloss on it. Vedanta Desika wh 5 
also the author of Tdtfwiryacandrifcd, an elaborate commentary on 
the Gita J'fj/aya SiddhgfEjaTia an incomplete text-book on 

VUi^advaita system, Adfiikcrfliia a string of Sanskrit 

verses which summarises the discussions of the various sections of 
the Vedanta Sutras, and the Tattuamukta Kalupa which discusses in 
an elaborate and critical manner the nature of the uni'verse In the 
light of the V iii«^ducEtta philosophy. His Rahn^a ttaytt sard 
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(Tamil) is a very famous work in wliich te elaborates the dactriiie 
of 3elf-surrender {-propatti). He also wrote a large number of 
Prabandhaic works. From his facile pen emanated the 74,000, a 
wmmentary on the works of the Alvars, ^dal commentaries on 
TiruppaMivar's Ajnglaiddtppirdn and a large number of others. 
Thus the life of VediLnta D^ika was one of imceasing literary and 
religious activity.®^ 

Madhauacdri/a i 

Among the Uterary celebrities that flourished in the fourteenth 
century and had very intimate relations with the royal house of 
Vijayanagar* Madhavacarya was the most notable. He was the son 
of Ma 3 ra: 5 a, a Brahman of the BbaradvSia gotra^ Bodhayana sutra 
and Yajus-Mfcha. Madhavacarya is reputed to have been the 
author of a large number of works bearing on a variety of subjects 
like philosophy, grammar, sacrificial rituaJ, etc. 

The first among the works of Madhava was the PutaAarasmrti- 
in/dkkyfij, a commentary on the Pflrfisamsmrtt; and it prescribes 
rules for the daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus* He has added 
a section on Vyamkcra as a supplement to that work, as Parasara 
did not deal with it in his smrti; the work is known as Yyanalin- 
ranid£ihapa+ Another work of his is the KdZflTnddJiafjIya or Kckt- 
which, according to the author himself, was written by 
him after the completion of his commentary on PcjrttBtirastnrti, to 
explain the details about Dhcrma and when and how the acts of 
were to be performed. Jlv^nmuktivivcka is another im¬ 
portant work of Madhava on Advaita Vedanta* In thb work the 
author gives the rules which the Paramahamsas (a dass of ascetics) 
to follow. Madhava wrote another work called the Jaiwim* 
uiatcm. It is an exposition of the Karmamimimsa 
system in verse, and contains the explanation of the siltras of 
Jaimini and the significance of the sacrifices and rituals connected 
them* According to the author he first composed the basic 
teict in verses, the JaiminlyanyayaTi^ldy which was very much 
^Ppi-eciated by Uttiv Bukka in open court ; he was requested to 
<^laborate the work and therefore he wrote the uistani which is a 
^niment on the same. TTie colophon at its end says that Madhava- 
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carya was an ornament to the science of MimamsS.^ A few 
scholars believe that Madhava wrote the iS'aftPCiciir^na Sangroha. 
But it appears that it Madhava, the son of SayaM, that was the 
author of the work, as can be inferred from the words ' Sayana 
Madhava ^ used in the third and fourth verses of the prologue to the 
work.^ 

Madhavacarya was greatly honoured at the Vijayanagar court. 
According to the he was the minister and 

tniflgu™ of king Bukkn, and was caLEed Madhavamatya and 
5u7ardji/fldnrii7idhnrfl (bearer of the hurdea of the government) 
of Maharajadhitaja Vira Bukka as AhgTrasa was to Indra. In the 
KaJfiTncdhctviya and the Jaimim^anygs^nmflEoiristflra also Madhava 
states that he was patronised by Bukka L 

Madhavacaiyra was an orthodox householder. In his Jatmm!- 
i^ettydydTfidESutsfara he describes himself as a performer of the soma 
sacrifice in every spring (Pratiunsanin somu^yaJin) * References to 
Madhava in his brother SayaTiacarya^s works also show that he was 
an orthodox householder- In his YajiiatciTttrcawdkdTiidhi^ Siyana 
describes Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices (mafidkra- 
tunuTii dhcrtd Afadliauar^fik :iuhoduTah) In the Alnnkcm- 
siidhdnidhi of Sayana, Madhava b described as enjoying various 
pleasures (anaruabhoga samsiiktaJ}) 

Madhavacarya seems to have had three gurus, Vidyi Tirthai 
Bharati Tirtha and Srikantha, Vidj'a TTrtha was considered by 
Madhava as an incarnation of Mahesvara. Bh^ati Tirtha la referred 
to in Madha^n^a JftiTFifTtiyani^i^aTnflin as his guru and it is believed 
that he wrote a portion of the Fancadasi ptakarana. Snkaj^thanatha 
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also is inentioned as a guru of Madhava in the PurMara MMha- 

This Madhavic^^a has generally been considered to have as¬ 
sumed the yellow robes and is identifiEd with VidyajaLnya of the 
ferngeri mn^ha. But it is highly doubtful if such an identificatiork 
can be supported on strong and relLable evidence. 

I 

Sayana~, the younger brother of Madhavacarya^ was an equally 
eminent scholar-statesmarL As he himself says in his Ahiikdru 
STidJfcdTiidfitj he was the minister of Kampa I and his son Sahgama D, 
and later served in the court of Bukka 1 and Siaw the enthrone¬ 
ment of Hnrihara 11. On account of the infancy of Sangama, 
Saya^ acted ns his regent for some and during that time 

he gave his royal pupil the liberal education necessary for 
princes. He also took part in that period in a campaign against 
Campa, He was a householder and had three sons named Kam- 
P^j Miyairja and Sihgana.*^ Sayaijacirya was a great scholar and 
3 prolific writer. A few of his works may be noted hare. He com¬ 
piled the Subhd^ta sudhanidhi^ a literary anthology during the time 
of Kampa I as is stated in the colophon itself*^ wrote Dhatuoftti^ a 
Work on Sanskrit verbs^ P-raj/iuscittcisudfiaiiidAi also known as 
JTfcflvipGJcHi a Work describing penances^ YajnaicintmsuditfiitidkiT a 
treatise on rituaip and Alanhdtamdhdnidhi, explaining the figures 
of speech, all written during the time of Sahgama During the 
time of Bukka he wrote his commentaries on the Vedas and the 
consisting of Puramc teachings.^®^ But it 
appears that he completed his Yajnatantr^Lsftidhdnidhi only during 
the time of Hhrihara H for though he refers to Sangama at the 
beginning of his work, in the colophon at the end of the work he 
that he wrote it in the reign of Harihara 11.^^ Sayaim wrote the 
following commentaries on the Vedas i ruittirlpdre^yafca bhu§ya*^ 


^ jTid. iSie, p, 23. 

See ibid.f p. 23 J A Cp« grant of Hajihara U of A.D. 1377 meJitloiis 
® RUuit maUe to Saya^iB. ond Siflsana (Jtf A 1915, para 99) - 

Jnd. Ant., mi, p. 2, 

C, jiid, 

^ iHrid. 

*7' Det. Cnl. fl/ Sani« Jlfj.. in the Lib. of the Cal. Sans. CaUc^e, IBM, 

1 ^ 0 . a. 

Aiubdasrayia SeriH, IflSl. 
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^xikla Yajurvedasamkita Faniiabrahmanei bfiAsya?^ 

Tmitiftya^mhita S4ma veda bh^y^a.,^ Atharyii' 

veda ^mhitd bhd^a^^ and tbe Rg Y^da bbd^i/iL** 

The composition of the Vcdic commentaries b often attributed 
to Madhatrfieari'a, for in the colophons of many of them the term 
Mfldhavit^am occurs^ or at least it is considered they were the jpiiii 
prcxiuotious of Madhava and Sayana. But the colophons of all 
these works state that they were the productions of Sayapa a^id 
were called Mddhuvlyam. In the YawsabraAmarta 
Sayaoa says that he took up the Bmbmarto^ for interpretation after 
finishing the commentaries on the Yctju^ and Yeda Sam- 

Likewise in the introductory verses in the AtharvuT^Gda 
Sambita bhdsya he ;$ays that he took up that work after wiiting a 
commentary on the other three Vedas. The J?p Yedtt bhA^ya con¬ 
tains some interesting details about its authorship. In the intro¬ 
ductory verses of that book it is said that Bukka I asked Madhavi- 
carya to write a commentary on the Rg Veda j but the colophon at 
the end of each anvjudha specIScally states that the work was 
written by Saya:^ca]ya. It b difficult to explain this apparent 
contradiction, hut It becomes clear when the introductory verses 
and colophons of this work are compared with those of the Puru- 
.^rtha sudAdT^idAi and Yajumeda bA^ya. In the introductory' 
verses of these two works it is said that king Bukka asked 
Madhavacarya to compose the treatbeS;, but he told the king that his 
brother Sayana was proficient in tho^e subjects^ and consequently 
Bukka asked Sayar^a to compose the works.®^ Thus SayaijH was 
the author of the works and he wrote them at the command of 
Bukka who was induced by Madhava to ask Saya^ to write them. 
In the case of the Rg Yedu bAd^a also Sayana must have been ask¬ 
ed by Bukka to write the commentaiy at the suggestion of Madhava. 
It is apparent that the suggestion of Madhava that the work may 
be entrusted to Sayai^a has been omitted by mistake by either the 


40. Beiiares Ddbi. 

50. Caktmop 1502. 

SL AnantlSi^ama Series. 

SL Coiemta, 1303. 

S3, Botnlwy 1^, 

54_ Max MiiUerV EdiL 

edited by the Mysore Govt. Or. Lib-ri where tb^ 
Quotfitioii is 3^veiif see also Tdiftirij^ctiaiTi/xita uitroAuctory verses- 
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copyists or editors of the work.^ That the term MddActv-lpafii at 
the end of a work does not necessarily mean that it was a work by 
IVIadhava becomes evident from the following. In the colophons at 
the end of a few works of Madhava hhnself it b slated that the 
3Iddh^i7zpaTnr was written by Madhavsn In the colophons at the 

end of Pcir^ammddkcLtJi^om for instance it b said t Iti Sn .. 

MddhavdTndtyos^o. fcrtdydm Pardsaro ffmrti vyakhydyam Mddhavi- 
yaydm Prath^imo adhydyah/^ In the first part of the Dhdtuurtti 
Sayguria says that he wrote it under the name of Mddhnmya 
and refers to it again in the second part of his work-^ This state- 
nient gives the lie direct to the view that Madhava is meant as 
author by the term Mndhnoi|^nm. Further the Dhdtiivrtti wa:^ 
Written by Saynt^ when be was in the court of Sahgama 11 while 
Madhavacarya was in the court of Bukkn I. It is dldicult to imagine 
bow the two could have collaborated in the production of that work. 

It has been suggested by a few scholjirs that these works were 
wriiten not by Sayana alone but by a school founded 
by Madlmva and Saya^. Macdonell says: ** Sayan's com- 


5®. Shankar Panduran^ Pandit wbt? witii llie help ot Narasimhaiyangar 
O'! Mysore mTvtp into the ptiascsaion ot e cammentary ol tbo Atharva Vedo 
by Ssyai^ thtfilec! ilifli Siyitna aiid MIdhavs wore one amd the same person- 
Says 1 " From the inlrndoctory vetoes, when taken with \h& opeoing of 
thci Cammentary ati R§ Veda it wauldi appear that Sayana and Madhava 
^ mifi mtd the sama per$(wi. For necording ta the pra^nt commentafyt 
comtEianded SayaMCirya to ctanpChSfi and it is Sky annea r ya tJiat 
^^poscfi the cnmmenUiry; and the author farther on says that he proceeds 
therefore to write his camm&ntary, having already written his (jornmentaries 
an the other three Vedas, In Sayana's commentary on the Rg Veda ii is 
Btikka who eotnirianiJs Madhavacarya to explain the Veda< and it is that 
^clhavicirya who composes the commentary. The question thcrtfcie whether 
£md Sij^na were nne and the same person, or as has hecn sup- 
I’^d by same, different mdkvjduels, may be said to he set at real by ihe com- 
now Am., IX, p. 200)* But aa said abeva it was not 

Madhava that wrote the Kumnenlary on the Rg Veda but only Sayana. 
S. P, Pandit'E identification of Madhava with SiyaM is due to an imperfect 
•^doTstandliig &£ the term Madhat'iyom used in the colcpbuns nf the eom-^ 
butanes. Further that Madhava was ddferenl from Sayana and that he 
^as hifi elder brother is shown by Siyana's own reference to him. That 
wuTknifcqtary on the ^Lg Veda was written by Sayana and not hy Madhava 
^ dearly fhown in the words of S&yana himsalft who says in his VafFiifl- 
bhdai/a that he had commented upon the Bg Veda. 

Myt Or, Lib. Edn. ol Dhatuvftti, p. SSr t* ^ VI, 

PP' 707-IO&. 

VJl.^ 
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ments on the two would appear to have been 

only partially ccanposed by himsellf and to have been 
completed by his pupils.^'^ Aufrecht also remarks: ‘"There can 
be very little doubt* and a thorough examination of all parts ena¬ 
bles us to prove^ that Say ana's comments on the Bg Veda and 
Taiitiriyn mmhitd were only partially done by liimself and carried 
on by his schooL The interpretation of the Tfkittmyabrdkmat^, 
Taittirjydrarj^yuka, and the Aitareyaran^aku shows a want of dis¬ 
cretion which can only be explained on the supposition that their 
authorship belongs to a difFerent anthoT.”^® It is possible that 
there is some truth in this suggestion. There are incoTisistencies 
and inaccuracies in Sayan's Vedabhd^ya which, if it had been 
written by him* could not have occurred.^ 

The surmise of MacdoncU and Auirecht is strengthened by a 
few epigraphs which mention a few persons who were honoured 
by the king for their services to the cause of learning by being 
the promoters of the commentaries of the Vedas. The ijtdm offic^^ 
copper plate grant of Hariham II (A.D. 1386) records the grant 
of lands made to three persons who were the promoters of the 
coimnentarles of the Vedas in lieu of money grants already made 
to them. Bven to thiFi day there are three families that receive 
special honours irom the Srngeri matha. The donees in the iiram 
office grant were perhaps the progenitors of these three families® 
The date of the record is however not above suspicion^ since it 
refers to Vidyaxaaijya as Uving after the date on which he appears 
to have died. The BacahaJli plates of Karihara II (A.D. 1377) 
also mention two scholars who were the promoters of the eom- 
mentaries of the Vedas.®^ Since these stholars are said to have 
been the promoters of the commentaries when Sayai^ wrote them 
at the bidding of Bukkn^ and since the scholars were honoured 


5®, Hiai. uf 5ttTUf. Lil^^ p, ZT5. 

59. Cctolosiis Cnfa^a^oruTiip p. 711. 

■SO. Ehthsi Rao fixplaltis away tMs point by remarking thal Snyana ^6" 
pended ms tte traditiomil interpretation of the Vedas and the BmhmflnM' 
Eiuch Ds that of Vaska to whom rafarence is ftequentiy made in the course of 
the works, and alw the explanation offered to him by scholars who wvre 
his contemporariefi. {L ff. Q., VI, p. 7fKB>. But it may be asked why. 
if the work had been by SSyimfi alone, he did not correct the iraditioiiid 
interprctatioiis which were fucorrect and Lnconsistjent ? 

See MAJl., 1307^, para 54. 

1915. paras 83-89. 
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by Harlhara, it reasonable to take the view that 5aya]^ was 
assisted by a band of scholars in his work though there is no direct 
evidence to show tlial the different portions of the V^dahhasya were 
written by different scholars under the general editorship of 
Sayana. 

According to Aufrecht Say 131 ^ died in A,D- 1377. 

Bboganatlm: 

Madhavacarya had another brother Bhoganatha by name. 
About him however not much is knowiL In the Bitragunta grant 
of Sehgaina II of which he was the author he styles hhnself the 
or boon companion of Sahgama O, His gi^rti 
was Srifcaptha. From the Alunkara sudhanldAi of Sayana we 
Icam that Bhoganalha was the author of the following works : 
HfiTn-olIesu, Tripurcuijci/a. IJcifthaniaaTUnla^ MfflJtflgenapati^tttuUr^ 
^rnafdrflTfmnjttn^ ntirl GatifiTmthastaka^ The first two works 
appear to be havyds ba^ed on the fEdTTin^cM and the Ptirdflus, 
Sayana had very great regard for his brother Bboganalha and In 
one^ place saySp speaking ahoiit certain rules, ‘examples of the 
rules have to be sought for in Bhoganatha^s works/® Thus he also 
appears to have been a great scholar. 

Mad ham; 

Contemporaneous with the Madh:a:va brothers was another 
Madhava^ who belonged to the Ahgimsa gotra and was the son of 
Caui;idapa. He was a follower of the Pisupata school of 
Saivism and had for his gur\i Kriyasakti Fapdl^^- This Madhnva 
was the minister of Mlrappa, the brother of Harihara, and was in 
charge of the Banav^e countEy. He ‘cleared and made plain the 
I'uined path of the which was overgrown and dangerous 

from the serpentSp the proud advocates of evil doetrine^/ and 
hence called the punt ‘who established the path of the 
He was the author of the work Tdtparya Diptkd, a commentary on 
fhe S’uta^nthJiitd,'^ 

The minbrtcr of Harihara H, Irugappa Dandanaiha, bom in 
Ibe family of Baicaya Dander, was a great Sanskrit scholar. He 
^c>te the mTidrthaTatna^la, a Lexicon. Virupaksa also known 
3^ Udayagiri Vfrupauuar a son of Haribaxa was a good scholar 

a master of various arts- He was the author of the Ndrdyam- 

^ AnU 1 S 16 , p. U. 

S. K, AiyangHT^ Sourres, pp. 51-®^ 
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uiifl-sam, a Sanskrit drama.^ Narahari, a disciple of Vidytranya, 
has written the JVai^dJiQ dipiM a colmuen^ry on the 
In the court of Bukka II flourished Laksmana Panola, the author 
of the medical work VaidyaTaja vnOetbha, 


Gongodet^T: 

Among the eminent women writers of the time the first place 
has to be given to Gang^evi, the wife of Kampai^ fthe son of 
Bukka), w'ho conquered the Colama^dalam for the Vijayanagar 
empire. In her work the Mddhnrduijayam she describes the con¬ 
quest of Madura by her husband. She has adopted the vuaM- 
kdvya atyle for her work. It eon tarns lengthy descriptions of the 
seasons^ of the twilight and other aspects of nature. “The authoress 
writes in the Vaidarbhi style and her thoughts flow with ease and 
simplicity. Her diction is beautiful and charming arnl her similes 
are grand and drawn from nature. She has none of the pedantry 
of grammar and rhetoric which 30 largely ^ojIs the productions 
of latter day poets.^' She has largely followed Kffidasa^ but has 
transformed his scenes and deseriptioris at the mint of her hnsgi- 
natiori and invested them with new signilicaiice/'^ 

Fifteenth Century Poeu : 

Deva Raya H, besides being himself a goad scholar, was a 
patron of seholars in difierent languages. He appears to have been 
the author of the HariratnadipiJca and the Brahmo^tTfl- 
urtti a gloss on the Brahmo-riitras of BadaruyanOr follow¬ 
ing the Advaita of Sankara.®^'* Crdpa Tippa, the grandbon 
of Harlm^ a sister of Devu Raya 11^ also flomdriiad in the same 
period. He was a great Sanskrit scholar. He was the commenta¬ 
tor of the Kdvydlankdra fcamadhenii.^ He was also the author 
of Tdlu diptkd a work on music devoted to the determination of 
the different ways of keeping time besides a work on dancing,®^ 

Saluva Narasimha was a good Sanskrit scholar* Generally 
he has been credited with the authorship of the ^^^7Rub^y^ldfl* 


SS. S. AiyBngart p, 53. 

India Office Cafabpa#, Ft, VE, 3832, 

S7. litira*, pp, iv-v, 

era. Vijaycna^T ^^fc^trpuiry ViAvm^, p. 397* 

63. M.1S(23, para 77* 

69, S. K. Aiyangar, ScFitrM^, p. 63 T. C- of Mm, 0 / iJie M,O.M.L. 1 
h No. T70, pp. 1015-16, 
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yam. Th^ Dindima family which has produced many literary 
celebrities came into prominence under Saluva Narasimha. 
Rajanatha Dindimap the author of the Sajurdbftiriiilayamp wae hia 
court poet. This historical poem is written in the kavya style. 
Dindima Sa^vabhau^□a^ his son, appears to have been the real 
author of the EaTFiabhyudayam^ The colophon at the end of the 
fifth canto of the work shows that the poem was written by one 
S5nadrinatlia^ called Dindima Sarvabhaitmap son of Ahhimmi 
t?nd Rajanath^^y Oi\^ Amnagirinatha is the author of the farce 
called Smnnuflllii/o^TflmindapT^iJiasrt'Rfl and a commentary on San- 
kara^s 

SfTteenfk Century Poets: 

The reign of Krmadeva Raya marks a glorious epoch in the 
literary history of South Itid1?^j when there flourished in his court 
Scholars in Sanskritp Telugu, Kannada and Tamil Krsmdevn 
Riya, b£?sldes being a patron of scholars, was hUnself a gifted 
scholar not only in Telugu but also in Sanskrit. Before he began 
ta write his masterpiece in Telugu, the Awr-tifctawinlyada. 
he wrote Sanskrit works hie ModfllasccsrzCra, Sutyavadhu 
I^renfiTiam, SaknMka.th^Ta inktimLipuni 

TnCTi and KusuTnati^Tt. He was also the author of the Sanskrit 
drama knoum as which was enacted before 

the people assembled to witness the Cctifra (spring) festival of Srf 
Virupak^j the tutelary deity of the Karnataka empire+ residing 
On the top of the mountain Hemakutsi m the city of Vijayanagar, 

It was during this period that the great Dvoita philosopher 
Vyisaraya lived. He was a great scholar and as said in an earlier 
Section w&s patroniscti Isy Kisnadova Raya* 

Saluva Ti mm a the Prime Minister of the king, was the author 
of a work known as the Bo to BJtaTefd Vyakht/d, a conKnentary on 
Agastya’s Bala Bhdmte. In the colophon to the work he calls 
liimself Pmdhdna safeoldgame pdrdvora dandatifiyafea. Gopa. the 
nephew of Saluva Timma, was the author of a work called Condri- 
*50. a commentary on Kraijaaiisra’s famous drama PmhodlMicon<f'®* 
daya. He was also the author of the KrwiorjuiuuOTnwfidnmtt, a 


S, IL Aiyangar, Sourcet^ p. KS. , n , t .,1. 

1523. para 79; 1912 para 72- In an extract of ^ ’ 

■Jahtd by the late T, A. Gopinaths R9°. AnmantifinathB calls '*'"**7 
“'phew through the sister (bliiglnfi>ili) of Sathapati (7A-,XLVin, p. 134J* 
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popular Telugu poem in the dvipada metre. Kadin^la Appa, 
another nephew of Saluva TimmaT was a great patron of Eterature 
and to him was dedieatcd the Telugu work, 
by Madayag^i Mallanna,'^^ 

Lolla Lak^iidhara was another eminent scholar and a versa¬ 
tile genius of the time. He was the author of several works bearing 
on astronomy^ a^oloEy^ Tnantrasastm, the ;Sa^dftr!sflwns and law. 
He was also the author of a part of the encyclopaedic work, the 
DfifwajwfluiEcsa.'^ He wrote a commentai^- on Sahkara^s Sattitdarya- 
liLham in which he claims the authorship of the flilosnTTi, 

an Important work on la'w generally attributed to Pratapa Hudra, 
the ruler of Orissa and a coatemporarj' of K^^adeva Riya, 

Among the other poets of the period mention may be made of 
LaksminSrayaTiat Suranna and Haribhafta- The first among them 
was the author of the San^ta suryodaifa, a work on music dedicated 
to Krs^deva Raya. Suranna {not to be confounded with Pin- 
gali Suranna) wrote his two books^ the UdayuTiodaya and the 
Vflfiamali (Telugu). But when the former of the two 

works was still in an unfmished stage he died. Hence his son 
iinished the work and dedicated it to a subordinate of Ramaya- 
matya. Haribliatta was the author of the in Sanskrit 

and translated into Telugu cantos VT, XI and XII of the Bhaga* 
vata. He also wrote the Uttaranurasimkapumi/m^ Vardkapuraw 
and Matiryapirrairta (Telugu). 

Acyuta Raya appears to have been a good scholar like hi.'? 
brother Kisnadeva Raya, He has been credited with the work 
called TdieiTnahodddht which was commented by Somanalha, 
a contemporary of his. 

During this time Rajanatha Dindlma, the author of the Acyuia^ 
Tdyahhyuduyam^ ~wus the court poet He was in dose association 
with the third Vijayanagar dynasty and hence was able to include 
In his work some details about the achievements of Narasa. the 
father of Acyuta. Rajanatha ivas also the author of the 
Mata Campu. a work that was dedicated to Acyuta. In the royal 
court also flourished the poetess Tirtiinalamba who wrote 
the VamdAmhihdparffjiayeitTi which gives an account of Acyuta's 
life and closes with the installatioD of Venkatadri as 


7Z. S. K, AlyBnitnr, Stuaves, p, H5. 
ra. ibid, pp. 151-2. 
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She was m accoutplisb^sd kdjr with, good literary tastes^ and her 
poem has a simple and chaste styleJ* One Voduru Tiruinfllamin& 
CTDinposed a Sanskrit verse (A.D, lo33) to commemorate the g^t 
of a sijarnaTReru by Ajcyiita Raya, and the verse is inscribed in the 
Vitthala temple at Hampi. A suggestion has been made that this 
lady may be identified with Tirumal^ba the authoress of the 
Varaddrr^bikdpartmyam.^^ A poetess by name Mohaurngi, identi¬ 
fied with the wife of Rama Raja^ is said to be the authoress of the 
MdricTpanMT/am, a love pDem. It has been suggested that this 
poetess may be the same as Timmalfimbi the wife of E^a Rija and 
the daughter of KiSMdeva Raya.^^ But one cannot he Biu:e if 
Vddum Timmalamma was the same as this TimmalambaAn emi¬ 
nent poet fikmnranltha by name lived at the court of Ank ii.4fl Raya, 
a feudatory of Rama IH in ihe Beringapatam territory. Ho was the 
author of the and the Satyd pari^ai/am both in 

SanskritJ^ Cerukuri Lak^midhara was another literary celebrity 
of the period and he w'as the author of a large number of works 
like the a cominentary on Jayadeva^s Prosan* 

and dedicated to Siddharaiu Timmaraju, a commentary 
Dn Ariarphfl .rdphaua, a grammar on sLv Pra-^ 

kris and a few others. He has ako written the a com- 

fliEntary on the Gl^gouinda^ a lyrical drania of Jayadeva, This 
W'ork however is generally attributed to TLcLimala.™ During this 
period id the Nayak court of JtSji there lived a Sanskrit scholar 
Hatoaldieta Srinivasa Dlksita. He was patronised by SOrappa 
^fiyaka. This Dlksita wrote a drama BftauaTidpwrusottamii and 
dedicated it to his patron.^ 

the literary celebrities that received patronage in the 
<:ourt of Venkata the most important was Tatic^3m, variously 
known as Ktur Kumara Tirumala Titacaiya^ Laksmibum^ai and 
Kotikanyadanatp l^Lacarya. He was the manager of the Vai^ava 


9 cf 1004; 7m of 1022, M.E.R, 1923. Pare. 81; M.A.Rr, im Para. 38 
paTB 81; K. AiyangaTp 5ouFwr> p- 170, hu 
VtresaJiiigDzo Plllai, Lives cf reliAffa p, 1S7, 

See M E.R.p 1023, pars 81. 

^ See S. K.. Aiyangar, pp. 227-230 and D&s. Cut. oj tluz 

Msi, Lfb., Madras, XK Noa. 11535 and llSlfl- 

Sec S* K. Aiyaagar, Soutp**, pp 212-13; Hullisch, Hep. on Sara. 
nr, j». 130, Nh. 2112; A.SIt.. !«»-(». p. IM: IMS-W, p. 1«2- 
S- K, Aiyangar, ^mtFccf, p. 272 ffl. 
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tmuples at K^cl where he is said ta have lived in kingly aplend- 
Qur, He made many grants to the Vai^ave temples at Kind and 
he even dug a tank there which came to be known as Tatasamud- 
ram alter him.®^ TatiLsi^a was the author of a philosophical work 
known as Sdimka Brahmu Vid^a Vitdsa. He also wrote a work 
called the Pdn^urangcTFidkdtrTiyct devoted to the Vimu temple at 
Pandharpur in the present Bombay Presidency. He had great in¬ 
fluence over Venkata. According to Lhe Prnpaniidmftam^ Vehkat^ 
entrusted the whole kingdom to Taticirya and himself led a life 
of Tetiiiement,*2 VHiether this statement is true or not^ his influ¬ 
ence at the court of the emperor was very great. This adversely 
ailectod the fortunes of the Jesuit Fathers at Venkata's court for 
which they horn a grudge against him. Their mnhee against Tata- 
carya was mfhibited in one of the letters which Father Coutinho 
WTole* He says that Tatacarya was “ unworthy"of the post because 
of his vices/* He observes the teacher was lacking in continence 
as he had many wives at home^ and he was one of those “ who 
swallow camels and shy at mosquitoes.''^ But in fairness to Tata¬ 
carya it must be said that he was not a sanyasin as the Jesuit 
Father appears to have considered himr but only a householder 
who was allowed to marry and yet was not prevented from being a 
gutit. Heras too accuses Tatacarya o£ Incontinaiice and belittles 
his purity of character evidently on slender grounds. As said 
earlier he was a staunch Vaianava and was largely responsible for 
the spread of Vaisnavism during his time ; but it seems his views 
on religion were narrow and evidently he could not tolerate oppo¬ 
sition to his viewSj and if tradition can be believed^ he plotted the 
assassumtion of his contemporary^ the great Advaita teacher Appay^ 
ya DiksitaK who narrowly escaped falling a victim to the plotn 

Appayya t 

Appayya Dik§itawas a son of Hangaraja Dik^ta of Adaya- 
palam, a village in the present North Arcot district. Even at the 
age of twelve Appayya Dik^ta had gained complete knowledge of 
the Vedas and many abstruse and philosophical sciences. He was 
a great genius and his scholarship was not only very wide but also 
very deep, As a philosopher he was a follower of ^rlka^tba. And 


81. S54 of 1P19; 475 of 1910^ m and 6S0 of im ; Cp, g, Ap. A of M-SJ? ^ 
and Cot. o/ C. P. GtiiiUs in the Mad. Gpot. Mum., Nq. 54. 

82- S. K. Aiygri^ar, SoureeM, p. 251, 

S3. See Eents, AmMu DyjicMttfj I, pp. 305-08. 
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lie is even called Srikanphumaia ^rati^t^panacdrya (estnblisker of 
Siiksajgitlka's schcNul of pbilosopliy). 

He was a polyhistor and is credited with tbe autluor^p of 
104 works. His $i'mrkuTriU7pdi^ikd is a commentary on Srlkajotha's 
^aira The work shows that he had a IhorDugh knowledge 

of Mlmamsi, VyakarauSp Nyaya, Alahkirat practically the whole 
field of Sanskrit literature. In it he lights to the best of his ability 
against his own Advaitic kanings and conviction and tries to de¬ 
molish the Advaitic doctrine and establish S;wadu^3dfa. But his 
Pariimiia, which is an ilS urrup atlng work, is imporLant for its powor- 
fxd advocacy of Advaitn. In his &ivatattv<imv^ha he attempts to 
make Siva the lord of the Universe. As a great scholar in rhetoric 
he wrote three works on the subject, namely the KumtayamiTmlaj 
Citramimnmsd and VfttimrTifcam. He was also the author of the 
Caturmatajarn containiiig four sections each devoted to a system 
of philosophy^ namely Advatta^ ViH^tddv^lita^ Swddvnita and 

He also wrote on grammar. In his taiparya san* 

groha and the JHahabhamtct tdtparpa sangtaho. he has attempted to 
^tablish lhat the /tih^os have propounded Siva as the lord of the 
Universe, Thus he was really a saruataufTa ^uatantra* which epi¬ 
thet he himself interprets in his commentary on the Yddavdbhyu* 
as meaniqg '‘one who can, according to his pleasurCp prove 
or disprove any system of religion or philosophy."** 

The true Advaitin that he was, he made no difierence between 
and Vifinu, Though in the SivdTk.aTnw^idtpika the Dik^tn tries 
to maintain the supremacy of Sivap his equal reverence for Vi^^u is 
seen in his work Varadarajostai^a in praise of Varadaraja of Kancl* 
Sod JCrsTui Dhya^ttL Paddkati in praise of His devotion to 

^r?na is seen also from his commentaiy on the yddavdbfiyudays^n. 
hi his iSiua^ttttuflujueka he tries to prove the unity of Siva and 
Vi^i^Up His Caturwiatosdra is written from the angles of vision of 
^ schools of $ri Sankara^ Ram^uja* Madhva and Srikantha. The 
great Dik^ita himself says that he made no difference between Siva 
^d Vi^LL^ It is said he composed a hundred verses in praise of 
^ataraja and Govindaraja at Cidambaram-®^ 

on Sans. Mss. by Dr. Kulizsdi, II. Nfts. 10^ Pud IMO; see aho 

^ ri. 

Hh p- aorvl, 

^ He says: 

Vi^aurvi Safilmjro vi i^utJiikh^a girimaatu ti-tparya bhumih [ 
Naaimkam laUa vaxieh pramrsd kimapt sp&^tam advaita bhijim 11 
See Appauun DrJtfiicniimtitjaj^ by K. V, SubrBlmifliiyft SasSrigal 
a fare ward by K, 5. Ramaswanil SastriBr+ 
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Appayya though a aetTuataiifra £i^tiZ 7 LCf^a and an Ad- 

vaitiiiT wa3 largely a follower of &rifcaJ 5 |ha*s philosophy* AcDording 
to an mscriptioa of 1582-83 engraved m the Kajakanthi^ara tem¬ 
ple at Adayapakm, he rai&ed the SnkaT^jhabh^a obsctirily 
to establish the superiority of Siva. The object of his writing the 
5tuarfca™aidipifei was to teach the to five hun¬ 

dred pupils.™ 

As said earlier Appa 3 ^a Diksita was patronised by Vehka|a 
though the latter waa a staunch Valova. The Dik?i^ wrote hi^ 
Kuijflhiytoandfit at the request of the emperor.™ 

This great scholar was a protege of C bintia Boimnu Nayaka of 
VeluTj who according to a verse in a poem of an unloiown author 
bathed him in gold {kamkabhisekum) According to the ins¬ 
cription at the place of his birth he raised Cinna Bommu Nayaka 
from his petty position to the status of a famous riifer and induced 
him to make grants of gold and a^rahara villages to the 500 learned 
men who were to study under him at Adayapa]am.®i Appayya 
Dlk$ita frequented the court of the Nayak of Tanjore and was 
greatly honoured by Mm ® 

Vadirdja : 

Vadiraja who lived in the sixteenth century was an iUustrioii^ 
successor of Vyasaraya* He was an eminent scholar and contro¬ 
versialist belonging to the Dvaita: school of philosophy* He is credi¬ 
ted with more than axty works of which about twenty are import¬ 
ant. Among them mention may be made of "Pirarnovrai^Tiii 
Pd^ndakka^anam, and Nydyurait^vali. The YukUmaltikd, 
a work eMborating the teachings of the SrphTims^ti™ as deduced 
by Madhvap is the most important of his works*®! 

In the Tamil country there flourished at the time many scholars 
and philosopher poets who wrote many highly interesting 

flS- 395 of mi. 

S* K* Aiyangar, Sonreet^ p. ESI 

90 . IbUL 

91h 39S of l&n* 

02. JM 1917 petas 135-3^ - for a de5i:r!ptive account of the life of 
Appayya Dik^lta J. Q- R.p I9E9-ao^ two nrticlcfi by Y. MahlHoga 
Yifkvabhi^ciiram, VoL D, pp. 1^32. 

93- S» The Poona OrUiitalisi^ Vol, 11 No* 4, pp, 19T-211 for an eccaimt 
of V^dirSjBS Hfe by B, N. Krishiurniiirti Sarma. For bis date see 
XVIHh it p+ l94j can^^o £» Jjitno. la the third volunie of thfi Soutbem Rfi' 
censioa of the MahahhArata by F. P, S* l^lstrl 
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and valuable works. One of them was Sudhmdra Tirtha of the 
Surnatmdre mntha^ He was a great scholar and travelled all over 
the country controverting the teachinga of the other religions. He 
is said to have conquered all his opponents at the court of Ven¬ 
kata, and was honoured by the emperor hy the pfresentatLon of the 
conch and other emblems of victory. He lived at the town of 
Kumbakonam on the banks of the Kaveri and was honoured by 
Haghunatha of Tanjore with kanakabhisekam. Eaghavendra 
Tirtha who succeeded Suilhmdra TRrtha in the apostolic line was also 
a great scholar* Yajnan^yana Dik^ta, the son of Govinda Dtk- 
?ita^ the minister of Raghonatha Nay aka of Tanjore had very great 
regard for the Madhva teacher^ Eaghavendra came out success¬ 
ful in a phEosophical disputation about KakatoMya with some great 
scholars and Yajnanarayana admired him greatly for this.^ 

Eaghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was a notable scholar both in 
(literary art) and Sangttrm (music) and was a good 
pc^et in Sanskrit and in vernacular (bhn^ and Telugu)^ 
ffe wrote about 100 workSi®^ Amoog them were the Pflrijata- 
jMAflrarwmj VdliiwJctcaWfram, AcyitfcTidrdbli^^dayamj Gujcftdm- 
Jtfalacantrcmr, and 

The PaHjdfdjwjhcra^TTT, dealing with the life of was 

written by the royal author at the direction of his father who asked 
him to compose a poem dealing with the life of K^na, for it b only 
by such literary compositions that one could become immortal. 
It is said that Haghunatha wrote the work within a short period of 
^o pomos (sue hours) and that the scribes wrote it down with 
great difficulty as he dictated his poem very rapidly. The father 
^'as immensely pleased with the performance of his son and bathed 
bha. in gold and precious stones,®^ Haghunatha was proficient in 
^usic. In his 5ang!tasitdh4 he says that he had invented new 
like Japantoseua and new like JMmoTiaTtcIfi^®® 

Eaghunatlia*s minister Govinda Dlfc^ta was also a great 
•sehotar. He was a great authority on the Adrieiita Vdianta and on 
^he six dar^ftTias.®^ He wrote a poem entitled Siftityasudfifl.™ 
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Yajnanarayana Diksita has been credited with having com¬ 
mented upon many 5ulba Sutra^,^ He was the author of the well- 
known Sahityaraijiakam dealing with the lilst achievements and 
times of Ragbunatha Nayaka of Taniore.^®^ 

Kamabhadrdmba^ a talented authoress^ who lived in the court 
of Hagunatha, wrote the Rflphtindtftflbhyudayomj another work 
desbng with the life and achievements of Haghunatha. She was 
able to write four sorts of poetry in all the eight languages (Sans- 
kritp Telugu and the six prakrts). She is said to have been the 
empress among poets.^^^ Madhurava^ was another poetess in 
the court of Baghunatha* 

Hiiltzsch mentions a Dikj^to who wrote the Veddntn peribhafff 
and a Dharmaiuri who was the author of a drsunatio work called 
Narakadkvamsa Vydyoga^^ 


Section III 
Tehiffa 

As already stated^ the Vijayanagar period was an age of 
Telugu renaissance. Great encouragement was given to Telugu 
and Telugu literary celebrities; and with the fall of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the Deccan as a result of the Muhammadan attacks 
and invasions, the learned men of the east coast of Telingana flooded 
the Vijayanagar court and were received with great cordiality. 

JVflCflTia Sdmandtba Kai;i : 

Among the Telugu scholars of the period mention may first be 
made of Nacana Somanatha Kavi, a court poet of Bukka L Probably 
dissatisfied with the translation of the Hariuamsam by Ekraprag- 
gada, he wrote a poem called C/ttaraJifl'nuiidsam, using the Sanskrit 
ffariviZ^am as the basi^ of hi*; work. In bi^ work he employs a flow- 
eiy style. The work is full of five graces and pregnant with sens^- 
In every way his translation is better than that of Errapragga^. 
Bukka granted, him the village of Pencukaladinne which was 
named Bukkorayapalnam The epigraph which records the grant 
says that the poet was proficient in eight languages.^®^ 


IQI. fbiJ., pp. SSa and 2S9. 
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SnmtAfl: 

Siinatha, wiio lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the first half of the fifteenth, was a poet of ejozeptional part$ 
and had ea^iy command over both Telugu and Samkrit, He was 
the eoiirt poet of the Reddle of Koi^davidu and paid frequent visits 
to the Vljayanagar court. Even when he was only in his teens he 
composed the McnittaratcflrttTomj and the i^dliwaltanasapfaii; and 
when he grew of age he translated the Nni&adham of Sri Har^a and 
gave it to the world as his ma^TiUTa optts. This Telugti Naistidham 
of Srinatho is considered to be a standard work for the Telugu 
scholar and finds an honourahle place among the pcficamafiHfcn- 
vyas of the Telngti literature. It is a work of eight cantos con¬ 
taining in all 1S3T stanzas. The author say^ that he has paid "due 
rpgard to delicate and choice ej^pression and meaning^ the far-reach¬ 
ing idea, interest and emotion, figure of ^ech and aptness to the 
context, and carefully avoided all errors of inapt or wrong expres- 
^ons/ "ThU of sonorous and sweet siiT?icsfls. the poem has the 
complicated symphony of an orchestra. Verses full of sibilant 
sweetness and labial liquidity abound. Descriptions of women are 
vivid, delicate and artistic. Lines linger in the memory like for¬ 
gotten music. The book deserves all the praise that has been bes¬ 
towed on Srmatha wrote a large number of other works 

^ong which may he mentioned the and the VidM- 

The former is a S^iva work, and the theme for it is taken 
from the 5fcd?Tda Pumna, Though it is not a regular translation 
of the Sanskrit work it is a detailed Telugu account of the original, 
fn the VTd/tiTictsIcflm Srinatha describes women of various com¬ 
munities and incidentally throws a flood of light on the social cus¬ 
toms of the age. He attempts in this work an account of the 
familiar scenes of every day life. The Rnrtt?ildsfl.7ft of Srinatha Is 
s SaivB work in seven cantos dealing with Siva and his doings, 
the materials in this work be was indebted to Kalidasa s 
Kiimnrcsamhhauap Bharavi*? Kir Starand BanO^S Kddarribarh 
book was dedicated to Tippaya &^Xth a millionaire who had 
trade relations with foreign countries. The 
^1/am for which the materials were taken from the fMnfiLsa.’mkitd 
of the ^kanda Purcua is yet another of his works. In all his works 
Srmatha created a style for himself ’which was imitated by 
later writers. It is said that at the court of Deva Raya TI he de¬ 
feated the Gauda pKjet Dindima Bhatta in a controversy, and hence 
bell metal gong (feancudk®^^^^*) latter "wbs broken and 

Chenc^hl^ and Bhujanga Rao, A Htitory ojf Teluirii LiUerisIvr-ii, p- Sir 
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Srlmtlia wag dublied Kavisarvabhaiima or Kavitatna (best among 
poet^}. 

Fifteenth Cent itry : 

^-ada was a gifted poete^ erf the court of Deva Raya II, She 
wrote eighteGU dramas and two pralq^ works.^*^ Another contem- 
poraiy of Diva Haya D was one Jakkatmap a Telugu poet who wrote 
the Ptfcrawuirfcfleflrtfrfiim and dedicated it to Siddhanamantri said to 
be a minister of Diva Raya.^® Pula Virabliadra a poet who 
flourished In the days of the Saluvas was the author of the Juimini 
Bftdratamu which he dedicated to Saluva Narasmiha. 

During the time of Narasi Nayaka lived the two pools Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta Singayyaf who wrote in a narrative form the 
story of the Sanskrit drama Prabodlificamlrodai^a of Kr^amisra. 
Their joint work the Vamha Putd'^am was dedicated to Narasa 
Naj'aka, They were also the joint authors of two other poemsi the 
Varaluk^mi Furar^m and the Naraslihha Piirdnam^ w hich abo they 
dedicated to Naraga Nayaka* 

The reign of Kranadeva Raya was the Augustan age of Telugu 
literature. The emperor himself was known as un% havi uaibh^t^ci- 
tiz-achu nid^idTiajf the cause for the highly prosperous condition of 
great poets/'^^ Tradition affirms that lu bis court flourished the 
the eight great poets* The poet laureates who are 
included in this list are Allasini Peddanaj Nandi Timmanna, Ayyala 
Raju, Ramabhadriah^ Dhurjati^ Madayagad Mallanna, Teuali 
R^akrsM. Pingali Suraimap and R5ma Raja Ehiba^Ea. Though it 
If doubtful if the last two poets lived in Kr^adeva Raya*s time y^t 
it appears to be certain that the rest flourished in hig court and 
dedicated their works either to the emperor himself or to one or 
other of his subordinates, 

Kj^nadeva Raya was himself the author of important Telugu 
works. Among them mention must first be made of the Amukt^- 
TTmhjada, a work written and dedicated to God Venkete^ of Tiru- 
pati The emperor while explaining why ho chose the Telugu 

las, S^uvB Nfir»siTiiha+ 7^^>b^£n<Ldai/crm; I&r this and a few other refer- 
enws I am indebted ta M . Ramakridinn Knvl, formerly df the Madras Univier- 
Hty. 

106, Se* S, KL AiyaiigEEr, Sdurcea, pp. 63-64. 
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language for writing out the poem ^*Tdugu is the language of 
the poem for that is the country^ to them I am the king^ prais¬ 
ed by all is that language. Among the languages of the. land 
Telugu is the best.” The work describes the story of Periyalvar 
or Vi^ueittap the sixth Alvar, who is said to have converted the 
Madura king to the Srl-Vaianava faith. It also describes the mam^ 
age of his adopted daughter ^udikodutta naceiyar to God Sri 
Kahganatha of Srlrangam 

The AmaJctamdtyadn is one of the five great in the 

Telugu language, and is considered to be the most difficult of them. 
Though the language used in the work is conventional yet the form 
af expression is entirely odginaL The construction of his sen¬ 
tences appears to be involved. style wants perspicuity (to 

uiiport a western ideal) but is highly admired in rndifl as an 
example of ndrikela pd/cam (eocoanut-Iikc! form of expression)* 
and its outer form (shell) of words has to be broken to get the 
sweet pulp within.” Krsnad^n Raya shows him^lf essen- 
a poet of nature. **HJs description of the seasons, 
of the moon and the dawnt of the details of life such 
^ of the leafy stuffy prep^ed and eaten with gingeUy oil and 
grains of boiled aiiga (a cereal grain)* of earthem showeb 
which the manure of goats was lit up to give heal to Reddis in 
die rainy weather, the echoes^ coming even at midnight from the 
of Visnucitta respectfully beckoning his never-ending tide of 
guests to a poorly hospitality—(really rich)^which he prefaced 
'vith apologies like curry was not plentyful, the victuals were cold. 
^ Q sweets could be procured and the dinner not rich as befitted such 
Suests—his knowledge and experiences of polity, which only a 
ruler and conqueror like him could depict give an originality 
^ his thoughts and make him a nature poet per excetlcnce,” 

The authorship of the Amulctamdlyodci is attrihuted by a few 
scholars to Peddana.^®* Bnt the differences in style between the 
of Peddana and the ATiiidctatTtaZyflda show that the 
^^thota of the two works must have been different persons. The 
of the former is simple, easy flowing and musical while that 
the AiFiulctaTnalyado is very involved, though it is not wanting in 
^^^gance. Peddana foeely uses in his work Sanskrit and foreign 
^t>rd5, while the AirtiiktaTndZyadh docs not contain so many foreign 
^t>rds. Strict rules of grammar are not adhered to in the latter work, 
^ feature unknown to Peddana^s work. Further the verses in the 
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Amuktamdlyada that describe the deeds and conquests of K|^a- 
deva are borrowed from the works of his contemporary Ped- 
dana^ and this literary plagiarism could not have been conuixitlcd 
by aiiy ordinary author. Smcc the author of tie work under eon- 
sideration was a prince and since Peddana was his favourite 
court poet, Krsnadeva Raya could have taken some privilege in that 
tnatter^ The eolophcms in the are in verse and 

not in prose as arc those in the Afaitucurita. These considers^ 
tlons weigh much against the view that the work was written by 
Peddana.^™ 

^Ifosdfiz Peddanet 

Among the group of poets commonly known as the 
the most important was Allasam Peddana. Bom in the village ol 
Ooranata in the Dupad taluk in the Bellary district he slowly rose 
to the position of die poet laureate in the court of Kf^deva Raya. 
His eminence as a poet and hia influence in the royal court of Vija- 
yanagar “made him an autocrat in the world of letters,” His most 
important work is the Monacaritcij being an episode from 

the i1d^orka?ir^eyii and written in six d?The work is 

an ideal prahandhatn containing the required eighteen kinds of des¬ 
criptions such as of a city, the sea, the mountains, the seasons^ 
sunrise, the rise of the moon, a pleasure garden^ a pleasant tank, 
recreations^ a marriagep the birth of a child, a journeyj, war, gBmbl- 
mg, the Separation of lovers and the llke^ Peddana got the mate¬ 
rial for his work from the Marhai^eya Purd-^fl, but he 'has taken 
IiberUes with it, and diverged from the original and used his own 
imagination and creative genius in presenting a story which satis¬ 
fies ^e reader. The author^s indebtedness to earlier poets, like 
Srmatha, and contemporaries like Kp^nadeva Haya are discernible, 
rke MifftUic:ij.Tifa iUusLrates what we may call ‘eclecticixpi m compo¬ 
sition , a very noticeable feature of latter day poetry.^^® The work 
is full of imagery and wonderful descriptions of naturen and con- 
tains a large number of Muhammadan and ottier foreign words, 
eddana $ work also abounds with long Sanskrit compounds. He was 
oUowed in this method of writing poetry by many poets and hence 
he came to be called Andferoftomtepitamoha^ the creator of Telugu 
poetry, He was a great favourite of Kr^adeva Haya, and tradi" 
tion has it that wherever Raya saw Hiin he took him on his 


109. ^ lor a discussimi on ihe Amuktmjmlyada^ A Historical Sketch of 
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elephant and showed gi'eat regard and respect for him . He was the 
recipient of grants of land from his royal patron,ii* 


JVflTtdi Timmanna : 

Hie next important poet was Timinanna. He wrote the Pari- 
idtapaharanamu in Telugu and dedicated it to Kf^adeva Eaya. 
The work deals with the procuring of the divine parijlta plant by 
Sri Kf^na from the garden of Indra to please his consort, Satya- 
bhama. According to tradition the work was written by the anther 
to restore queen Cinnadevi to king Krsnadeva Rayahs favour, for 
according to the account, she had fallen from his favour as 
she had accidentally kicked him while he was asleep. The Pd^Eta- 
pflharaT^mii is a model of good poetry. The style of the work is 
and smooth Bo win the diction is elegant and '"the images 

and similes are bold and striking.” Unlike others the author avoids 
the profuse use of Sanskrit words in his work. TLmmanna is gene¬ 
rally known as Mukku Timmanna, perhaps on account of his long 
snd bold nose, or on account of the excellent description which ac¬ 
cording to tradition he ^ves of a nose in a verse which Rama Raja 
Bhu^apa is said to have incorporated in his Vasucarlimmu. 


BhuTjaJi: 

Dhurjati was another eminent Telugu poet who flourished at 
^^rwadeva Rayahs court. He was a staunch 6aiva. This is proved 
V hi5 Kd^ltcLstt MdhatTayeim and These 

'wo works were written by the author in praise of the God at K^a- 
^'ssta and dedicated to Siva. The former is a Telugu pqetioat work of 
^ very high order, Dhurjati took his material from the Sadadki^aya 
^ Sanskrit but he greatly improved upon his material. The style 
his work is elegant and chaste. His thoughts are levelled at a 
Sk pitch. But he does not adhere strictly to the rules of gram- 
and freely uses Tamil and Kanarese words in his work. 

f’ingali S^ranrui t 

F^ihgali Suranna was another great poet of the age. He ap- 
to have Jived till the close of the sixteenth century and he was 
Patronised by the Nandyala chief Krsna Ha jap who^ we learn from 
^ epigraph of A,D. 1571, had a son Vchkatadri Haja.*^ He 
one pf tjip Y^Yy few who used homely language timed to a melo- 
sweet musical diction. He was the author of fCaldpurnada- 
which deals with a story narrated by Brahma to his wife 


^ fiep., 1916, para 66; IDS of 1321; Rtp.. 1921. para SO. 
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Sarasv&tfB parrotp every word of which was appiicabk to her. His 
Rdghava^Tiiji^TFiyamu is a dvayartka and is the first of its 

kind in the extant Teiitgu literature. Some of his words have two 
meanings and the compounds which be 'h^s usedf when ^lit, give 
two diSereni senses. It is one of the five Telugii and 

was dedicated to Aknvj^Ji Vehka^drL Ee was also the author of 
Pnibhdvcitt PradAj^umnaiTij which ho dedicated to his father Amar- 
ayya. It is a work in five cantos and has a balanced style. The works 
of Siiranna abound in figures of speech^ and the author attains per¬ 
fection in his creative unaginatioii. His characters are not types, 
but individuals. In their characterisation “Suranna exhibits a 
living world With ah its subtle shades of difference/*^^^ He appears 
to have lived to a ripe old age, and to have been a contemporary of 
Tinimala I abo. 

Tejmli Rdmakr^a : 

Tenali Ramakrsita was the son of R^ayya. It appears he was 
first known as Ramalinga, and afterwards;^ when he changed his 
faith to Vais^visnii came to be known as Raroak^na. He appears 
to have been a contemporary of Kr.^adeva Raya and 
it is said he was one of the astadiggajas. It b 
highly doubtful if he could have been a contemporary 
of Tatacarya and Appayya Diksita who lived during 
the time of Sri Ranga and Vehkato II. According to a horoscope of 
his* he was born in A.D. 1462 and Kavali VeokataramasvaTni ac¬ 
cepts the date+ But it is difficult to say how far this horoscope b 
genuine. His earliest poem UdbhvitdTQdhya Caritramu was de¬ 
dicated to Nidiijdla G^pa* Ky^nadeva Kayaks governor of Konda- 
vidu. Tlris evidence is alone enough to fix the date and period of 
TenSli lUunakisj^, He is credited with the authorship of Liii^* 
purdwamu. The Pmdwmnga, Mdhdtmyaniu^ another of his works^ 
has great hterary merit. It is said that it was dedicated to one Vionri 
V^adri. Tenali Ramakfs^ was also the author of a work called tbfi 
GAst^kdeaZa JWdhdtw^flmu, a work of great mterest. There are 
many stories and traditions curreTit about the vagaries of this 
Ramakr^a Kavi. He appemf?? to have bean a successful jesting 
poet and cracked his joke^ with great impunity not only with a 
Tatacarya who appears to have been a contemporary of bis but also 
with the emperor.^^'* The stories that are widely current about 
him show that he was a very pop ular poet of the period. 


113. T. Rajagopala Rao. Jfist. Sksteh cf Tdngu Lit., p. 115. 

114. See Some: discarsivc tEinjarka on the Age of Tdngu Lite- 

nature, Jjid. Ant.* XXVII. pp. 
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Among the other poet^ who lived in the period was one Koneru- 
nathi3, the poet who was the author of the Snlo. BMgfluetfamii* a 
Telugn work dedicated to Ciima Timma Baja, the younger brother 
of Vitihala who led a campaign against the rnlcr of Travancore. 
Cinna Timma is described as the krtinayakundu. The work, deals 
with the story of the Bkd^arata in □ simple and popular style.^^^ 
Siddharaju Timmaraju BhupMa, a nephew of 'Krumala I, was the 
author of the Pararnffiyopiuila^cLmH, a Telugu work dealiiig with 
the lives of the Alvars.^® 

Rdmubfmdraiah : 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century flourished such poets 
as Ajryalarajn R^abhadraiah R&ma Raja Bhh|aiiA- Hama- 
bhadraiah flourished about 1570 and wrute the RdmSbhyuduymn In 
Telugu. It is the story of the in the prabaTidhn style 

which was adopted to produce effect. It is gaid that according to a 
competition be had with Rama Raja Bbusana, the author of the 
VastiocETitraTiiK, he undertook to write within a period of six months 
a work which would be better than that of the latter. He did not 
even begin his work till the last day, but on the night of that day 
sod Sri Rama wrote the work for Ramabhadraiah. The work^ 
diough Very popular, is not free from certain grammatical flaws. 

Rdja Bhfj^aiia : 

Murti or Rama Raja Bbuaana (omameDt of Rama 
Haja’s court), as he was more familiarly known, was the court poet 
of Ramg Raja^ fle was the author of T^asucarifrffltnii dedicated to 
Tinmiala. This work is considered to be a model Prabandham for 
die Telugu language. It is full of rhyme and alliteration *'‘and the 
are of enrapturing beauty, many of which hear more than 
merming." It is one of the five mahdfedByos of the Telugu 
literature. The work is full of sublime thought and is very widely 
nsad; its erotic character betrays the taste of the times 
Hama Raja Bhusana was also the author of the Hariscnndrrt, 
-VaJopafckj/fina, wbidi narrates the story of Hariscandm and Nala 
^ oae compass* This is also a duflynrtAalcduya like the R&ghava^ 
of Pingali Suranna ; but the style and language of the 
axe a little difRcult* R^a Raja Bhusa^ appears to have 
T'-^tten al^o a third work called Namaa Bhitpdliyamu. This work 

Il5. Aiyangar, Sautcei^ pp. 2n4-'0^- 

Ibid^ pp, ai-15. 

Sw Wllaon, Mark. CoM., p* 295. 
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deals with poetics and is an adaptation of the famous PratapaTiidfi- 
yum, a Sanskrit work of a Vidyaniitha KavL According to Raja- 
gopala HaOr though ^'there a dispute as to the authorship of the 
Narasnhhupdlt'yainu Internal evidence is eonelusive in assigning rt 
to Haiua Raja BhutanThe work ig dedicated to Haganti 
Narasaraju, a nephew and son-in-law of Tirumala. 

Vemana was another popular poet who lived probably in the 
sixteenth century. According to some scholars he belonged to the 
family of Anavima Redder ^ chief in the Candanu! country. The 
name he bore appears to have been his personal name, but he 
never disclosed his family name. Brown thinlrg that he was a 
the sect of Sudras who were seceders from the common 
religionr worshipped iSiva alone and gave up their family appeHa- 
tion^ but were called only by the name of the sect. It was only 
this creed that appears to have been taught by Vimana and hence 
none escaped his satires. Vemana was a moralist who satirised the 
vices and folhes of men, their blind traditional beliefs^ and caste 
and women. He was socialistic in his views on private property 
and accumulation of wealth and argued that there should be im 
private property. From his verses it appears he had a dislike for 
the Brahmans. He was essentially a poet of rural 

In the days of Kndarid^iama there lived the poet Vehkayya 
who wrote the also known as Ndrapativiiay^mu, 

He traces the history of the Vijayanagar empire under the Ara^odo 
line of kings, Though a late work its historical accuracy has been 
confirmed not only by contemporary literature but also by the 
mscriptions of the different periods about which it deals. 


SEcnoN rv 

Kanna^ 

In the Vijayanagar period, as in Sanskrit and Telugu so iu 
Kannada, a large number of works were written dealing with 
different subjects. The authors were either Jain^ Vira Saiva or 
Bmhmanical in their religion and for their works they invaTiably 
drew their materials from their respective religious literature. Be- 


118. A of Tel Lh, p. Ui. 
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sides some works dealing with secular snbjecU were also writtcD 
during the period. 

In the early Vijayanagar period one Giirudeva wrote a well 
known Sanskrit work called Vlrn Prfldlpifcdj, as he him¬ 

self says for one Siddhadeva. He was also the author of some 
stotras. Bhinaa Kavi who was a poet both in Telugu and Kannada 
translated into Kanna^ the Bnsava PurAm based largely on Pal- 
kuriki Soroanatha's Telugu work. Harihara n who was a good 
scholar was called a Karndfakn (a cultivator of Kar¬ 

nataka learning).^ The poet Madhura, who was also called Mad- 
hura Madhava, lived during the period of Harihara IL He ’was 
a Jain and the author of the Dfiar?7Uinath« ParQ™ which deal^ tdlh 
the life of the fifteenth 


Fifteenth Century Poets : 

The reign of Deva Ha^^ II was a period of great literary acti¬ 
vity, and during that time tb^re flourished a large number of Vira 
Saiva scholars. Mahalingadeva wrote the Ffcottara SaJ^sthulQ and 
Safsrtolnuiueka. Laksmana Dandanatha wrote the Siua Tattradn- 
a highly philosophical work, which the author calls the 
!^tra of the Vint Saiva Siddhdnta Tantra, the fundamental sutm of 
fill the Vedas and Kumara Vyasa and Camarasa ’wrote 

the BJidrtitfl In Kannada, but according to a legend preserved in 
later works the former on account of his jealousy of Mm pre^ 
vailed upon the wife of the latter and managed to destroy the work 
of Camarasa with her aid. But Camarasa wrote the Prabhulmga- 


having been inspired by Siva himself. It deals with the life of 
Allama also known as EYahhi|devap who was an inteJlecttml giant 
find a tower of strength to the Vira Saiva movement. This work 
admired by all .scholars to such an extent that it is even said 
that king Diva Raya H honoured the poet and himself adopted the 
Vira Saiva faith. The Prabhul[i^a.lTla is a very popuhir Vira Saiva 
'votk and has been translated both into Tamil and Telugu. The Kan- 
nada version of the Bfidrufa of Kumara Vyasa is one of the very 
best Works in Kannada (and they are not many) from the point 
of ’View of its diction. Perhaps with the exception of Pam pa he is 
^ greatest Kannada poet. During the same peiiod abo flotirish- 
^ a lar^e number of other poets and scholars like Maggiya 
^ggideva the author of some which move the heart of 


VT, Kp. M. 

^ fCorncitcJca Kevi Cftrite, k prp. 43^53. 
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the reader and Candrakavi who has written a work describinE^ the 
audience hall of the God Virupakfs of the temple at 

The period covered by the reigns of Mailikar^una and Viru- 
paksa was also marked by the literary productions of a few scholars. 
Many of them vrere Vira Saiva writers. Among them mention 
may be made of Bommarasa, Kalkrasa and Tontada Siddhesvara, 
Boinmarasa wns the author of the Soundant Para^, dealing in 
Kannads with the life of the Tamil Saiva sainl Sundara. Kallarasa 
was the author of otherwise known as UfallikaTTUna* 

cijaya. Tlie poet says that the work amplified the teachings of 
Mallik^juna to his queen as to the way by which women could 
subdue men (in love aHairs), The work abounds in references to 
Vat^ayana's Ramastitra and other works dealing with the same 
subject. Tontada Siddhesvara who appears to have lived about 
the time of Virupak^ nii» was the author of the Safcrthalfljiia™!- 
s&ravirta. He was a very popular Vira Saiva poet; the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that works like the yfraJeto Ton- 
findap/ana Siddke^ara Pur&na and Santisa’s Ttmtada Siddhesvara 
PtiToifa came to be written about him.^** 

SiiteeiTth Century Poets: 

A Scholar that flourished during that period was Tnn- 
maima Kavi, the son of Bhaskara Kavi. He wrote the latter half 
of the BhnT-ata in Kannada at the instance'of Ki^adeva Raya. He 
specifically mentions in the colophons of the work that he wrote it 

"to render permanent the great fame of Kr^addva Raya, the son of 
Narasa."!® 

In the days of Kf^deva Raya there flourished Kannada P«ts 
o renown. One Santikfrtt who lived in the eatrly sbcteenlh cen^ 
Author of the Jain W’ork ^anflTiatJiflcflrittt written in 
^ ^ metro, Oduva Giriya and Bombeya Lakka, two 

Vira Saiva authors of the period, have written the story of Harii- 
can ra. vtrabhadraraja, another scholar of the period, was the 

or of the VirnhJindra Vtjoya dealing with the sacrifiee of 
^ Mallanarya of Gubbi composed the BhavacintdtatTia, 

a work that expounds the greatness of PoScakaart, and the Vira- 
sniwmrfo a voluminous work containing more than 7.000 


122. KanvUoka Kovl Cdrite, n. nn. 
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stanzas written in the Satpodi Kumara Valmiki has given 

3. Kannada version of the Eamat/^nn on the lines of Kumara Vyaaa'a 
J^fnhabhnmto. Books on medicine were produced in the period* 
Of them mention may be made of the Vaidydmrta of Sridhar^deva* 
The Supasaatrn, a work on cookery, is an interesting work ol the 
period 

Among the poets who flniirbhed in the latter half of the six¬ 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries mention may he made 
of one Virupak^ Pajjdita who wrote the Can™ Basava P^m^a 
about 1554. The style of the work is simple* This Pnra™ is as 
important on the Virs Saiva theology as SiuajHonabodAttiti is on 
Saivasiddhanta theology. Among the Jain pMts of the period men^ 
tion must be made of one Eatnakara Vami, the author of the 
Bhcmtesfl Vaibhcua of ten thousand stanzas dealing with the story 
of Bharata^ son of Adinatha, the first Jaina* It is cpnsldeifed to be 

of the best works in Kannada literature. Ehattakalahkadeva 
was a great grammarian and poet of the period. He was the author 
of the Kflrnd|akasabddni!idsaiia^ a grammar on the Karnataka lan¬ 
guage. He Was the court poet of both Sri Kaiiga I and Venkata n. 
He was sound both in Sanskrit and Kannada and his work is a 
standing monument of his depth of learning. SadaBiva Yogi and 
Munge Deaikendra were tiA^o others of th^ period who were res¬ 
pectively the authors of the Rdmanatba and the Rdjcmini 

both written in the Campu stylo* 


Section V 
Tamil 

After the conquest of the Tamil country by Kampala and its 
^ticoTpot^tion in the Vijayanagar empire there was a very peaces 
lul atmosphere in the country and literary activity found encour¬ 
agement During the period of the Vijayanagar rule in South India 
^ere flourished many scholars who enriched Tamil literature by 
4eir Works. Many of the works are of a religious character which 
deal with the ^iva philosophyi ^d sing the prajse of particular 
places of Worship. But our present knowledge of the poets b too 
^Ipuder to help us to attempt a detailed account of their lives and 
^orks. However a few namc^ deserve to he noted here. 

lu the early fifteenth century there lived in South India the 
known Tamil poet Sirramhala^i just four generations after 
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the period of Umipati Sivacaiya who lived about AJ). 13X3, A 
younger contemporary of his was Polutaikat^i .Tfignapr h ka ^ 

The Saluva chief Tirumalayya diva, the son of Saluva Gopa 
imd brother of Saluva Gdpa Tippa, was a great patron of Tamil 
literatuie. He has been praised by the poets like Kalaine^iappu> 
lavar, and the twin poets Mudusuryar and I]anjuryar generally 
hnown as the Iinttaiyar.^^ 

Sixteewth Century Poets; 

During the days of Krs^deva Hayn there Sourished a good 
number of Tamil scholars in South India, Though it cannot be 
said if Kp^adevn Raya was a scholar in Tamil it is certain that he 
patronised the Tamil scholars many of whom have made reference 
to him in their works* 

Tirumalain^tha was a poet who spent a good part of his life 
at CidambarattL He was the author of the ddambam Purdi^aTiif a 
translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name^ and the Madn* 
rai CokkiniutlmruM-^ His son was Paranjotiyar who wrote the 
Cidamhamppdttiyal a work on poetics. Sewaiccnduvar was an¬ 
other poet of the period who rendered into Tamil the Bhdgavala* 
Purdnam. Tattvaprakasa Svamigal who lived at Tiruvarur was a 
good scholar of the period. He was in some way connected witSi 
the management of the temple at the place; when the affairs of the 
temple were not getting on well, he reported the matter to 
deva HayEp who had the Sii Shattar of the t pmp lp removed fftnp 
office and thereby restored order. He was the author of the Tat* 
tvajtrak^sam which expounds the Saiva philosophy. Va^amalai 
Anisia gala yyan who was cnimccted with the administration of the 
empire, and was well known for his devotion 
oua ifflu and consequently bore the name of Haridasar^ was a 
good ^eholar of the time and was the author of the Irus^viaya 
flm which praises the superiority of Vais^visiw. Jhana- 
pra asa D^kar who lived at K^ci was another notable scholar 
^ author of a mai^jnTippa in praise of 

■ JCctect Kaiambckflm, an important 

or ^escn mg the greatness of Kanci. Another contemporai'y of 
i^adeva was one I^Iandala Puradar who vvas a Jain and n pupil 

^ head of the matha at Tirunminko^idai. He 

ss e author of a Lexicon called Nikai^du Cu^manL He also 

^ PLirnalin^ani Filkl. Hi^t. of Tamit 
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wrote the Tiruppuktd dealing with the hves of the Tir- 

Ihankaras. Among the scholars patronised by Krsi^evo Raya 
was a Brahman Kumara&arasvati who had a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada besides Tamil. In Ms Tamil v-wk 
dealing with the activities of his patron he largely uses Kanarese 
and Tdugu words. VadamaJayar, a Vidvan Pandit of Art-uv^|iadli 
was the recipient of o grant of hinds from ViOTdsvara ^ivacirya of 
the Biksama^a,^ It has been suggested that he was the author 
of the Maccapurdimm and the But it ap¬ 

pears that the author of the two works was different from the 
Vjjayanagar scholar since the MacrapuraiiHm was written in K.A, 
882 (A. Dp 1707), more than one hundred and fSty years after the 
period of our scholar. Virakavira^r was another poet who lived 
lii the period and w'as the author of the Hanceandrcipuru^iTt. 
Varadan, generally known as pAruJaladasar, translated the Ti/rflgfi 
Bhugavatam into Tamil which deals with the ten incarnations of 
Vi^u and the sports of Sri Krma. PerutoM Kavirayar wes an^ 
other notable poet of the period who lived at Tirukumgal, He 
^^ote the KuMiJcdmaAmii/ftTn and the Mdmnfcdai?i7iioijtmaIiw, two 
’'fforks which extol the greatness of the God at Alvar TlrunaEirL, 
J^fttranapappontlj TiruppatikovairMara^hjikaram and Marnnpflppo- 
uinnm besides a few others. Contemporaneous with them was 
Kaviraiapandit^f & Brahman scholar who translnted the Sauiiddr* 
into Tamil. He was also the author of two Tamil works^ 
and AtwtTidcimclciip 

Ma^jhanasamhandar of Cidambatam was a well known 
^holm who lived in the days of Acyuta Raya and Sad^iva. He 
the author of a large ntimber of works on Saiva pMlosophy 
^iiiong which mention may be made of the PatijmiupnSiippanumEj. 
'^ailkfirpaniTOknranam, PaniTnoptidescmp Mundiniiai, Saiv^isamay^- 
-Paraniatatimimbduti, ftJtd. SahaldgamGsdram. He also wrole 
KaTTialalayapumtmmj Ani^agmpurdmm^ and the Stvadlmru- 
^ottaram, Sivagrayogigal who lived at SCiryanarkoyil was a Brah- 
scholar of the period and was the author of the SaivA 
i^daa puddati, ^aiuci paribhd^i^ Siva Jnanu Siddhiydr tirai^ Siva 
pimJfidsam besides many others of value. Kamalai Jnana- 
Pr^kasa Pariditar ^vas a scholar who lived at Tiruimrur. He was 
^I^intod the superintendent of the temples at Sikkih Vadakudi^ 
Vodncceri and a few other places under the orders of Kr^amara- 


4EW; 505 tif 1912. 
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Myyan, son of Aliya Ramara^yyan in A.D. 1561.^ He was the 
author of a large number of works among whida were Aniiffaiict 
Agaval, ^ivapusai Slvd^witda JwTta-ppalE^j Aitu- 

viikkatpfi\ai^ AnnnmaEoiJcdvai^ AyirappdjA^j Timijuduva^iptiril- 
^Tfi- He also wrote the Putpctvidfci^ a work that des¬ 
cribes the flowers that could be used for worship^ and the 
PuTnalaij a work that deals with the garlands that could be used 
for adorning God, Gurujnanasambanjiar was another notable 
celebrity erf the period who was the author of some important 
works among which were Sivabhagas&T^m^ SokkaTidtha Venhd, 
MtiJctmiccayam and the Partitjidftnnda Vifafcfcam. Contemporancatis 
with him was a Jnanaprakasar of Tinivoiriyur who was the author 
of works hke Tirvt^omyurpuriafta'JTij ^ankerpanirakam^a uroi and 
Mvaj^TiasiddiydT Parapdkka umi. Nirambavalagiya Desikar was 
another scholar of the time and was good both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil- He was the author of the Tinippam^sin- 

puranaTFi'j ^ivapidnojickli^r urol &nd the TiruuaruJpaj/flft urai. Ana- 
dhari was a poet patronised by Tiruvirund™ said to have been a 
m i n ister nl Virappa Kayaka^ sou of K^snappa Nayaka of l^dura. 
He was the author of a transJation of the Sundarapdndyam a work 
in Sanskrit 

Ativira Rama I^n^ya who was a subordinate ruler under 
Vijayanagar was himself a good scholar both in Sanskrit and Tamil 
Among his works mention may be made of Naidadam^ 
dam^ KuTTnapurdvMmj Lingapiim^m and the V'^rriweffcai A 
contemporary of hk was Paranjotiyarf the author of tbe Tintulkii^ 
yddar pura^uim. Hliappa Nayan^ was another important scholar 
of the period who was the author of the Arunaia-ntatt, 
fcoTOtj Antn^calapuTonam, Tiraijmnjatimrdaam and the 5a«n- 
darydah^art urai. 

Set?eiUeen£h CcTitury Poets j 

Towards the close of the sbcteenlh and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century flourished Revapasiddhar^ a poet from Cidam- 
baram- He was the author of Akarnthi A^ifca^u, an important le^ci- 
con based on previous works, Tb-uppaftUi^arQpurentimy TiVti- 
uclffiijidipwiTflnam, and TtrameiTaltpura'hcLrFi. ApattaraMr was 
another poet of the period and he was tbe author of the 
a work in Geography 

159. m ot 1911, 

130. For thi* above account of the Tamil poets The 5trii?eiuh 
Tamil Foeli by S. SoniasuijiiQra Dc&ikar ha^ been largely used. 
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During the time of Venkata there lived a scholar Anonda 
N aTna^i vaya Pandiram by naine^ who was the diseiple of one 
Cidamhara Guru Nama^ivayainurti The latter was the author 
of Paramamfeas^cmdlajj Ctdamharauen&at Airt^malcuuenbOj etc. 
He was the siddha who wrote the Antriagir!|/ffi«dd^L^^ 

TayumanavaTf the great Tamil mystic poet and philosopher, 
appears to have lived during the time of Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura. He was a Saivasiddhijitin and wrote a few works pro¬ 
pounding the philosophy of his schooL "As a poet he is unrivalled 
for sweetness Mended with simplicity.” According to an epigraph 
he died in AJ}. 1662.^2 

Thus the Vijayanagar period was an age of great literary acti¬ 
vity. Especially the reigns of Kp^adeva Raya and Vehka^pati 
Raya constituted the golden age of Telugu and Sanskrit literature. 
Many of the feudatory Nayaks were also great scholars and patrons 
of scholars, not to speak of the emperors at the imperial headquar¬ 
ters. Vijayanagar under Krsrpadeva Raya and Venkata can very well 
he compared with Athens under Pericles. Vijayanagar has been 
sacked and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the 
fhudus b still left. Truly was the period one of great literary 
uio^^iement and the contribution of Vijayanagar to literature is 

t'onsiderable. 


Sw ei of I887j AbhidhantiirinlATnani p. 302; North Arcat DUfrict 
Vol, H p, 283; V. R.p LM.P., N,A. No. 614. 
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ARCHITECTXIRE SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
Section I 
jTitroductory 

A description of the social life of a people in a particular 
age will be incomplete without an account of their architecturep 
sculpture and painting. The artistic tastes of the people of one 
century are not the same as those of the {K^le of anather; hence 
the stjde of the buildings of a particular period and the curviogs, 
sculptures and paintings in them differ from those of another 
period. 'Hicre have been different schools of architecture in India 
flourishing in the same period, and these wide differences are 
due to local peculiarities and local differences. At certain periods 
and in certain buildingSt foreign influences are dLsccrnjbleH Broad¬ 
ly speaking, in the Vijayanagar period, two different schools of 
Eirchjtecture were flourishing side by side—the Eiravidian and the 
Indo-Saracenic—and the style of some of the Hindu monuments 
was influenced by the Indo-Saraceulc style- 

Many of the Vijayanagar monuments belonged to the Dravi- 
dian style of architecture. Speaking about this style Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil observes^ *The Pa Hava period (600-850) is that 
of sculptured rocks, the early Cola period {850-1100) that of grand 
vimanes, the later Cola period (1100-1350) that of the most beauti¬ 
ful gopuras, the Vijayanagar period (1350-1600) that of maiitapas 
(pillared halls) and the modem period after IGOO that of corridorSr'*^ 

The huddings constructed in the Vijayanagar period have cer¬ 
tain interesting features. The stone used for many of the buildings 
of Vijayanagar is granite. At times it was procured for the build' 
ings constructed in places where it not available. But some 
of the idols within the temples are usually executed in a dark greeJi 
chlorite stone which is soft and takes a high polish. On account 
of this their workmanship is far superior to those carved out of 
granite. Such idols therefore resemble bronze rather than stone- 
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In the constructigii some of the Vijayanagar buildings, at least 
in those of the esirly period^ mortar wajs not used though its 
tise was well known. The absence of the uae of mortar in the 
huildings d the Vijayanagar days can be accounted for by the 
fact that the blocks of granite stone used in construttiog the tem¬ 
ples were so Inrge and heatry and so beautifully dressed and so 
accurately fitted together “that no cementing material was consi¬ 
dered necessary.” But the 11011-1130 of mortar in the construction 
of buHdings was a source of weakness to the buildings themselves^ 
for very often plants grew in the little space between blocks 
of grarkite stone, as a result of which the stones gave way and the 
building itself was ruined. 

The Hindus appear to have preferred the lintel and the corbel 
principle in the construction of the ?iiqnfapns. When the Muham- 
inadan styles of architecture had begun to affect the South Indian 
style appreciably^ the Hindus adopted on a larger scale the method 
of construeting balls with harrel-shaped domes and arched gate- 
As Havel 1 says, “in the ruins of Hindu Vijayanegar will 
be found not only the proto-tj^s of Muhaimnadan Bijapur+ hut 
illustrations of the process by which the Arab arcbitecture of the 
5eTenth+ eighth and following centuries gradually became the 
^le of the pninted ardi**^ 


Apart from these general considerations some features of the 
'^ijayanagar edifices strike us as peculiar to that ago. “Of all 
the parts of the ediEceT that partp the form of which has varied in 
the most characteristic fashion Is perhaps *the corbel' which is 
placed helow the capital af the piUars.” It differs from age to age» 
part of the edifice “"which is no other than the extremity of 
fbe beams cut with the blows of the hatchet” received some oma* 
mentation [n the later Cola and the Vijayanagar periods^ While in 
the PaDava period its design was plaiTi, in the Cola period it was 
fashioned in the form of doucineSi and in the Yiiayanagar period 
it beeame changed into the form of flowers falling down. But 
3ter the corbel underwent a further change and the drooping 
9ower came to be separated from the rest of the stone, and it hjas 
now at its end a sort of finial (pumicnnl). 


^ ^ of time^ the idal which supports the cspital of a 

^lUar Similarly underwent changes in design. While in the 
^lava and Cola periods it was plaim in the Vijayanagar period 


^ IndUn AncAtlectiurc, p. 283. 
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it was represented with opened petals^ and these petals look like 
a ^Ties of indentations. In the same wa^ the nag^tbandfiamj so 
called because of its resemblance to the "^ood of a eohra^', was a 
feature of the later Cola and the Vijayanagar architectuTe. 
The floral designs and the foliage which surromid the kudu differ 
from period to period. While in a. hudn of the Pallava period 
there is less of ormmijentation, but generally is sculptured in It a 
gandhar^n who resembles a man looking through a window* a 
fcudu of the Vijayanagar period has greater omamentalion and 
the gandharva has no place in ih Even this ornamentation has dis¬ 
appeared in the modem period, and we have only plain Ktidua 
now. 

In the same way the niches which are generally sculptured 
in high relief on the walk of temples, present varied appearance 
in the different periods of the history of the architecture of South 
India. While in the Pallava and Cola periods there was great 
ornamentation made over the niche, in the Vijayanagar period^ 
greater prominence was given to the Mlai which contains an elon¬ 
gated roof surmounted by stvpis. The upper part of the niche is 
plain and simple except perhaps for the kudu which Is scidptured 
in a few of the Mims. 


Section II 

HINDU MONUMENTS 

Among the sites containing the Vijayanagar monuments the 
most important one is the present tiny and fever-stricken village of 
Hampt once Lhe glorious capital of ihe Vijayanagar emperors. It 
now looks too wild to have been the birth-place and capital of an 
empire, Hampi is at present seen dotted with little hills of granite 
and not a blade of grass can he seen there now. Huge boidders are 
found there in the '^most fantastic conf usiom” But on this unpro¬ 
mising site nose the city “ of widespread fame* niArvellous for its 
size and prosperity with which for richness and magnificence no 
Western capital could compare/' a city which even to-day is '**virtti- 
aDy a vast (and impressive) open air museum of Hindu monu¬ 
ments.” 

For purposes of convenient handling the Vijayanagar Hindu 
monuments may be classified under three groups: (1) Templet 
(2) Civil architecture like palaces and irrigation projects and 
(B) Military architecture. 
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1-a, Temples 

Sri Vmlpdksa Ti^mpie: 

Among the temples at Hampi one of the earliest 
is the PamiJapati temple dedicated to Sri Virupak^. 
Parts of the temple appear to date their existence from a period 
prior to the foundation of Vijayanagar, but additions were made 
to it by the Vijayanagar kings, Harihara I is said to have 
built a temple here in honour of Vidyara^>ya who is believed to 
have helped him in the foundation of the empire.^ K^^^deva Raya 
built the in front of the main shrine in honour of his 

coronation,^ Equally old is the shrine or Ehuvan^vari, within 
the temptle* The style of the building belongs to the twelfth een- 
iury. The shrine has a beautifully executed C^ukyan doorway 
^'flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the style^ 
and several Cajukyan pillars carved in black stone/* The plan of 
the Patnpapati temple consists of two large courts^ one to the cast 
and the other to the west^ and they are divided by a wall. A large 
^opura on its eastern wall is the main entrance to the east court, 
while the west court is entered by a smaller gopura on its northern 
side. It is in the west couri that the principal shrine and many 
of the smaller ones are located. 

Temple: 

The Kr^asvami temple was constructed by Krsnadiva Raya 
Soon after his return from Uday^giri. He had brought 
an image of Kj^a from a temple in the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri, and in order to house that idol be built this tern- 
*ple,® There Is an evenness of style employed in its architecture 
which shows that the temple was built within a short time# The 
whole structure consists of a principal shrine enclosed by a prenfa- 
In front of the shrine are the ardhflriTMJJifaptft and 
waiitcpa, ^Tiere is one grr^nll temple to the nortti of the oiiTuimi 
while another is to the north side of the front of the utaltdma^pipa; 
and there is yet another on the south side of the same uLanmpfl. 

The workmanship in the execution of the temple does not 
appear to be of a high order. It is plain and coarse except the 
’Mjiamttniapfl which is ornamented^ *Tt has a carved moulded 
basement with piers over each bearing several minor detached 

S. Sewell, opp p, 300J A.S.K-t P- 230^ fw- 

^ 29 at ISaS ; El., Ip pp, 3 jG 3 and 370. 

2S and 26 of 1380; 5JX. IV, Nos. 244 and 245. 
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shafts, and an overhanging cornice above.^^ To the south of this 
building in the outer court is a hLiilding ivith a lew small slits for 
windows and a low arched door on the east side. Piers with pointed 
arches divide the interior into squares. The roof b made up of 
many flat domes with small openings. There are a few ruined 
gate-ways m the temple which were originally towers ronstruded 
with brick and decorated with stucco figures. 

Hasdro. iRdirwmJdmi ^emp^e: 

The Hazara Kamasviml Temple has been considered to be the 
private chapel of the kings on account of its close proximity to the 
palace and its ornate chai-acter. The constructiqn of this temple 
has generally been attributed to Ki^adeva Hay a. But an epi¬ 
graph loiind on tlie basement of the temple mentions a Deva Eaya. 
Hence it appears to he an old temple. But parts of it might 
have been re-built hy Kr^a^deva Raya. Such parts must have been 
finished late after the Kr^csvaml temple was eompletedt for we 
find that the execution of the w^ork in the Hazira Ramasv'aitii tem¬ 
ple exhibits in many respects a decided advance over that of the 
other* The temple b a small one measuring 200 feet from east to 
west and 110 feet from north to south, but one of the perfect 
specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period 
in existence.*' The flrdha7minj.apii of the temple is a handsome eofl^ 
struction of four piers. The roof is supported by four beautiful 
polished black-stone piers “ crowned with bracket capitals of Indo- 
Corinthian appearance. The whole mti^tapa including the project¬ 
ing drip-stones is built of granite, while the vimaTia over the sanc¬ 
tum b constructed with brick and plaster decorated with stucco 
figures. There are has-reljf}fs decorating the exterior walb of the' 
shrine of the chamber and the pillared porticoes.” Besides these 
interesting bas-reliefe, the beautiful pilasters engaged columnSn 
the ornamental niches for detached sculpture, and the handsome 
mouldings and massive cornices adorning the exterior walls of 
these two temples are worthy of notice/' The exterior walls of the 
shrine and those of the court are covered with well executed panel 
groups. These depict mteresting scenes from the and 

the legend of Rr^a^ Some of the scenes represented arc those of 
Rama slaymg Tataka^ HSmaj T^ksmang and Sita crossing the 
Ganges, Jatayu f a l ling down half dead after the figh t with Ravana 
to rescue Sita, R^a shooting his arrow through the seven trees at 
once to prove hb strength to Sugiiva, Hanuman interviewing 
Havana in Lanka and sitting on the top of hb coded up tail and 
Ra^^ana in hb death agony* Kr^a b represented with a host of 
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gopLs, The exterior of this waH contains fino rows o£ bas-relief- 
sculpture dopicting scenes from the MaMiiavami festival The 
bottom TOW represents a prooession of the state elephants; the next 
a procession of the king's horses ; ihe third row depicts a proces- 
sion of soldiers; the row above this one represents a procession of 
dancing girls and musicians. Another interesting feature of the 
temple is the fact that though it is a Vai^ava temple+ ^iva 
figures are found in ih Thu£ we see the figures of Subrahmany^ 
and Gane^ in the templcn Vifiju is represented in a sculpture on 
a pillar as riding a horse, whidi perhaps represents Kalki Even 
the Buddha is represented in two basreUefs on the outer side 
of the Walls of the sanctum of the temple. 


Temple j 

But it is the Vifthaia temple that represents the most perfect 
speciiuen of Vijayanjigar architecture. The temple is dedicated to 
Vi^u in the form of V^hala or Vithobaj a form of Krsp^ wor¬ 
shipped in the Mabratta country. The temple can be dated back to 
dae days of Deva Raya IL The poet Haribhatta, a contemporajy of 
Kr^r^deva Raya, mentions in his Narasbhhapur&Ro, that Proln- 
E=ti;iti Tippai^a, an ofiScer of Deva Riya IIj built the bhoga^ma^^pa 
cif the temple. Substantial additions to it appear to have been made 
during the days of Kpgn^deva Haya; but unfortunately the temple 
^ever saw completion. There ^e within the temple many insciip- 
^ns of dates ranging from 1513 lo 1564, and the work of construc¬ 
tion seems to have been stopped after the partial destrucGon of the 
in 15G5. 


The htiilding is the finest of its kind in Southern India and 
^ Ferguss 0 n says shows the extreme liniit in fiorid magnificence 
which the style advanced/* The temple stands on a rectangular 
oiitlosure 533 by 310 feet with three gdpurams on the north, south 
east sides respectively. TTie main building stands on a h igh 
richly carved basement. ITie whole court is built of granite 
carved with a boldness and expression of power nowhere sur¬ 
passed in the buildings of its days. "It has alt the characteristics of 
^ Dravidian style: the bold comice of double fiexture, the 
the Vyalis, the richly carved styldbate etc/"® 
t most wonderful part of it is the styie and workmanship of the 
pillars each of which is carved out of a single block of 
*'Xhe beauty of the KalyaM ma^tapa alone would be 
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sufficient to exdte wonder and admiration in its beholder.'*^ It is 
a magnidcent building with a raised dais used during festivals. The 
people at Hampi say that there were chains of stone rings hanging 
from the eves at several of the corners of the temple till about 
thirty or forty yeans ago. Just opposite to the is the 

stone car, part of which is built of granite. Originally it had a 
dome-shaped stupi made of brick and plaster* Fergu^son thinks 
that it is formed of a single block of granite and hence monolithic® 
but both Rea and Longhurst feel that it is not so^ but consists ol 
nine separate blocks of stone. 

AcytUa Raya Temple: 

The Acyuta Baya temple^ though designed on the plan of the 
Vi^thala templcj is not so grand from the point of view of its work¬ 
manship. In front of the main shrine of the temple there is a pil¬ 
lared hall now in a decayed condition- The pillars in the hall con¬ 
tain same good sculptures. The inner courtyard is surrounded by a 
vera n da h with carved pillars and decorated panels representing an 
elephant procession, There are also beautiful sculptures in the 
panels between the plinth and the cornice mouldings of the base¬ 
ment on the west and north-western sides of the verandah. The 
stone carving on the ruined northern gateway of the temple is also 
noteworthy* The different incamatloiis of Vimu arc represented 
cm them. On both sides of the inner and outer door jains are re¬ 
presented two beautiful female figures, ^‘representing in duplicate 
the river goddess Gahga or the Ganges, standing on the back of a 
makara; or conventional crocodile from the mouth of which issues 
a floriated s^oll ornament of semj-dassical character which is 
continued all round the door frame and forms a very pleasing 
ornament/^ 

The Malyauflwta Temple: 

T^e Malyavanta Raghunatha temple is built very near the 
precipice of the Milyavanta hilL The image qf Hama, the object 
of worship in the temple, is carved upon a huge boulder. The 
temple like many others has a TnuhaTnaTitapa and a 
tapCj and these contain some fine sculptures* One of the most inte¬ 
resting among them the figure of two serpents approaching the 
stin or moan, representing a solar or lunar eclipse. 


7* p. laa, 
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Status of Nurasimha t 

A huge monolithic statue of Nmasimhaj an incarnation of 
Vi^u, is enshrined within a walled enclosure. According to an 
epigraph written on a slab within the enclosure it was hewn out of 
g single boulder by a Brahman in 1523 ® It is twenty-two feet 
high, and in spite of its large size, the details and the finish of the 
statue are very well executed» This can be seen even now though 
it has been mutilated^ V* A, Smith speaking about this statue of 
Narasimha observes : “ The semi-barbaTism of die court is reflect¬ 
ed in the forms of art. The giant monolithic Man-Uem {Nara- 
Fuhha) statue, 22 feet bight and the huge monkey god Hanumaii^ 
although wrought with exquisite linisb^ arc hideous inartistic mons^ 
ters; and the sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical 
execution, is lacking in beauty and refinement/^® This only ^ows 
that Smith found great difficulty in understanding Indian art or 
its ideals. 

rpmplcfl iTi the Mysore Caitntry : 

With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire the Dravidian style 
\vas revived in the buildings in the Mysore country where durmg 
the time of the Hoysalas the Floyslla style had flourished. But 
die Dravidian style that was reintroduced in the Kanarese districts 
m the Vijayanagar period mfluenced largely by the Hoysila 
®^yle of architecture. 

Temple t 

of the early temples built in the Ms^ore territory soon 
ofter the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire was the Vidyasan- 
temple at Srngeri. This tmiple though built in the Ehnvidlaji 
^le has largely been influenced by the Hoysala art It has the 
^«>11owing features of the Hoysala style: It is built on a raised ter- 
*^ce about three feet high; rows of animals and pumnic scenes 
3dorn the outside walls of the temple.^ This has led some scholars 
think that it was a Hoj^la temple. But its plan is distinctly 
dravidian. The temple has a garbliagTha, a luIcjLinasi, a pmdak- 
and a nauamiiga:- Figures large and small adorn the walls of 
^he temple. It has been said that it is *'a veritable museum of 
sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography Among the lar- 
pr ones there are altogether 104 But the smaller ones are more 
J^tereating. The puranic friezes depict some interesting scenes 
the $aiva piira^. In one panel Sankaricarya h seen teach- 

l' L, p. 359. 
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ing four of his disciples who are seated two oa either side with their 
books placed on t^y^dpifhas (book rests) while there are a few 
others standing. There are also several figures which represent 
different kinds of yoga posture. Many sages are depicted as seated 
on various animals. Special mention may be iriade of the 
chains of stone rings hanging froin the eves at several of the cor¬ 
ners of the temple. 

The importance of the nctvaranga in the temple from the archi¬ 
tectural point of view is veiy great, Xt “ is a grand hall supported 
by 12 sculptured pillars with lions and riders, the corner pillars 
having lions and riders on two faces, the whole pillar being carved 
out of a single block o£ stone, lyiaiijr of the lions have halls of 
atone put into their mouths which must have been prepared when 
m akin g the lions, seeing that they can be moved about^ but cannot 
be taken out. Each pillar hes sculptured on its back a sign of tbe 
zodiac such as the rauL, bull and so forth; and it is stated that the 
pillars are so arranged that the rays of the sun on in the 
order of the solar montlis ; that is to £a>% the rays of the sun fall 
on the pilhtr marked with ram in the first solar month and so on 
with others. Each pillar has likewise carved on it the particular 
planet or planets ruling over the particular or zodiacal sign re¬ 
presented by it, while the sun being the lord of all the rnsis is sculps 
tured on the top panel of all the pillars........The central ceiling 

about eight feet square, is an exquisite piece of workmanship with 
a panelt about four feet square and two feet deep^ in the middle con¬ 
taining a beautiful lotus bud of five tiers of concentric petals at 
which parrots are shown as pecking on the four sides head down¬ 
wards.^^ Thus the style of the whole architecture and sculpture 
in the building is really superb, 

Laksmidcirfli and MaHikai^UTia TempFes ; 

In front of the X-akshmideva temple at Melknte is a 
which contains some interesting seulpttire^r It appears to have 
been bulltT as the inscriptions in it show, about A.D, 1458, by Rah^ 
gatiayakr, the wife of T^mma Dandanlyaka, a minister of Deva 
Raya 11 and Majlik^juna, and "Tord of NelamangalaJ' The sculp¬ 
tures depict scenes from the Ramnyar^ and the Bhagumta. hi 
one of them Ls seen Vibhlsam visiting Rama while in another 
ICrscia is depierted as killing Kamsa.^* The pillars in the T^ruk- 

12. S&E M.A.H., 191B, F3. VH, No. 4 facing p. 14, 

13. /bid., para 14, 
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kacd nambi tecaple at the place contain thirieen mteresting 
sculptures, which ara described by inscriptions under each^ These 
depict certain interestinig incidents m the life of Arjirna such as the 
performance of penance on the Indrakila mountauL^^ Similarly 
the Mallikarjuna temple at Pankajanahajji contains some interest^ 
ing sculptures- In one of them Kaunappa is seen armed with a 
boWp piercing his eye with an arrow, his foot on a Lihga canopied 
by a three-hooded snake; Sakti Gai^pati is represented with his 
consort on his left thigh; while Siva is represented as Lihgod- 
bhavomurti with a boar (Visnu) at the bottom and a s^van 
(Brahma) at the 

Temples in Simtk India : 

South India fs a land of temples, and there are many big ones 
among thorn. Though the Vijayanagar kings did not build all of 
them they at least buOt parts of many of them. It was In the Vijaya- 
nagar days that many of the great temples of South India were pro¬ 
vided with huge towers. Kr^deva Raya for instance 
built a goad part of the northern lower at Cidambaramp 
one on the south side of the outer enclosure of the 
Skambaratiatha shrine at Conjeevarnm and another at 
K^hasti. “ The like model of these lofty towers else¬ 
where introduced^ procured for them the designation of Rayar 
Gupuram or a tower after the Eayar’s fashion—that is a large and 
lofty tower.^’'^^ It was only later that the huge towers in the temple*at 
Tiruvai;inaniajai and Madura were built. Ekirther many of the 
huge manfapas in the temples of South India were built in the Vija- 
yanagar days. 

Ta^petri: 

Tadpatri is a place of great architectural interest. There is a 
deserted temple at the place with two large g&purams one finished 
and the other completed only to the height of the pmfcara wall, the 
tower proper not having been begum^® The xmique feature about 
these two towers is the fact that generally the perpendicular part is 
^niparatively plain and simple without many sculptural decora- 
hous; while the upper pail is studded with such sculptures, the 
lower portion of these towers is very closely “coveredwith the 
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most elaborate sculptures cut with eatquisite sharpnes s sad pred- 
sion, in a fine close-grainfid hornblende (?) stone, and produces an 
effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, tTiam any¬ 
thing else in tiiis style.. If compared with Halebid or 

Belur, these Tadpatri gopurams stand that test (of ewnparisop) 
better than any other works of the Vijayanagar Rajas.”^^ 

Vellore; 

The temple within the fort is important for the kalydimma'ntitpa 
it contains. It is one of the best specimens of Dravidian architec¬ 
ture. The uj;d[is and rearing horsemen are exquisitely carved, but 
there is no exaggeration of the parts. “The great cornice, too, 
with its double fiextures and its little trelliswork of supports, is not 
only very elegant in form but one of those marvels of patient in- 
dustry such as are to be found hardly anywhere dse.”“ 

Conjeeuarnm : 

The fikarnbaranatha temple at Conjeevaram possesses one of 
the largest popwrams in South India measuring 183 feet and it has 
ten stemes. It was built by Kpsnadeva Haya of Vijayanagar. 
There are many mantapaa in the temple one of which has about 540 
columns. The Varadarajasvimi tample^ parts of which were built 
by the Vijayanagar kings, contains a halyai^miiiduva in the 5 t>de 
of the one at Vellore with granite pillars in which are represented 
figures riding on horses or hippogrifiEs, 

Cidnmbarain : 

Large additions were made by the Vijayanagar Idngs to the 
temple at Cidambaram. K^adiva Raya constructed a good por¬ 
tion of the northern popurani on hia return from SimhAdri It is a 
massive structure, 140 feet high. The lower part cf it is constructed 
of while the pyramidal part is built of brick and plaster 

ptu ^ with stucco figures. There are carved on it both Vaisnava 
end Saiva figures. The figure of K^snadeva Raya is sculptured 
m Sh relief in a niche on the western side of the northern 
tower o the temple, A spacious Tttanfapn standing on a thnusand 
columns appears to have been constructed during this period. R 

ut 197 feet wide and 33'S feet longn The pillars are each made 
o a smg e ock of granite. The style and umamentatiou of these 
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pillars look old but certain features in the buildiog give it a modern 
appearance^ The central pier is farmed of radiating arches sup¬ 
ported by brick vaults. Fei^usson is of opinion that these vaulte 
are certainly integral, and could nol have been employed “ till after 
the MuhammadanH had settled in the south and taught the tlindus 
how to me them,"^ One of the finest structures at the place is the 
porch before the Parvati shrine, it contains five aisles. The outer 
ones are each six feet broad, the neset ones eight feet each, while 
the central one is about twenty-one feet six inches. ‘‘In order to 
roof this withnut employing stones of such dimensions as wovdd 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting* or rather bracket¬ 
ing shafts and these brackets were again tied together by transverse 
purlins all in stone, and. the system was continued till the widih 
Was reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the 
whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in 
height the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing/'^^ There is 
an attractive portico standing on square pillars aU of them elabo¬ 
rately omamentedp before the shrine of ^a^mukha or Buhrah- 
iifiaqya to the north of the shrine of Parvati. From the character 
its ornamentation it appears to have been built about the end 
of the seventeenth century^ and the beginning of the eighteenth 
Century^ Fergusson however thinks lhat from the nalure of its 
^le the building is assignable to an earlier date. 

Madura: 

The VfUirattta or Pudu ihanttipam at Madura is of very great 
^chitectural iuLercstH It is 333 feet long and IflS feet broads and 
consists of four ranges of columns, all very elaborately sculptured. 
The facade of this hall is adorned with monsters of the hon 

*ype, trampling on an elephant, or a warrior is seen sitting on a 
Tearing horse his feet supported by the shields of foot-soldiers 
^metinies killing men and sometimes tigers. On these sculptures 
Fergusson says : " These groups found literally in hundreds in 

South India, and as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by 
patient labour,, they are unrivalied, $a far as I know* by anything 
found elsewhere* A 3 works of art they arc? the most barharous^ 
it may be said the most vulgar to be found in LndiUt nnd do more to 
one *5 faith in the civilization of the people who produced them 
than anything they did in any department of art/’^ But as Vin- 
Smith remarks, the opinions of Fergusson are too harsh. 
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Fengusscin^s cnticmii faUa to give the southern sculptures due 

credit for their power of expressing vigorous movement... 

Such figures appear to be unknown elsewherCj and it is not appa¬ 
rent how they became so mijch favoured in the "Riiiiil gaunfry.^'^ 
Smith however remarks ; “ The souUiem sctilpture, remarkable.... 
for its enormcius (^uanlity^ fantastic oharacteri often degenerating 
into the gi^tesque, and marvellous elaboration, rarely^ if ever, ex¬ 
hibits the higher qualities of art. The sculptures being designed to 
be viewed by the masst ^ individual worksj reproductions of a 
few separate figures cannot do full justice either to the sculptor s 
intention or to the general effect*”^ 

The in front of the choultry was also begun by Tiru- 

mala Nay aka. From north to south it is 174 feet and in depth it 
is 117 feet. The popuram remains incomplete, but even in its pre* 
sent size it is an unposing structure. The door posts are made of 
single granite stone carved with beautiful scroll patterns of elabo¬ 
rated foliage^ 

The temple at Modura itself is a monument of very ftn^i work¬ 
manship. There is a hall of thousand columns in the temple. It is 
a marvellous work from the architectural point of view. The whole 
building is elaborately sculptured in a manner which excites the 
wonder and admiration of the visitor*^ 


A-n. j'Qnraa sculpture 

Castings in bronze and brass are largely made in South India- 
Idols in temples and statues of eminent rulers who mnadf^ large 
benefactions for the upkeep of and worshjp in temples are made and 
placed in thein. Though many of the bomzc castings must have 
been made in the Vijayauagar days also we do not get much infor¬ 
mation about thetOd But there arc three brass castings in the 
TirumaTai temple which arc of some interest. One of th^^m repre- 


M Ceifion, pp, 233-34. 

34, Ihid^ pp, 234-35* 


^ Tamil work called the Ttnippan^mdlal states that Kf^ngvinqipa 
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sents Krs^divu Rayat who was a staunch devote^ of God Venka- 
tesa and made substantial improvements to the temple,®* The other 
two represent his two queens CinnMevl and Timmaladovt 
They were apparenUy contemporary statue^p Speaking about them 
Vincent Smith remarks: “The images althaiigh formal in design 
and defective in expression seem to be executed with great 
delicacy.*'^ 

In the Hriimalai temple there is also a copper statue of Ven- 
Itata n {1585-1614). Its workmanship is dellcale to an extreme 
degree and is a good specimen of portrait sculpture. Besides 
there is also in the temple a group o£ two statues (husband and 
wife) carved in stone. It is generally supposed to be a carving of 
TLrtnnala I and hi 4 wife V^gal^ba.®^ But an old Mahratta 
inventory of the articles and properties of the temple refers to the 
group as statues of Acyuta and his queen Varadaii Amma.® 

Ilie Piidur manfapu at Madura gams greater importance and 
interest owing to the fact that it contains the statues of ten Nayak 
king$ of the place. The sculptor does not idealise his figures, but 
the statues appear to be true portraits of the first ten Nayak rulers 
of Madura. Many of them wear helmets ever their heads, and a 
cloth round their waists. These statues are perfect specimens of 
South lodian art-^ 


2, Ciuil Architecture 

(a) Pfliaecs mid public biuWin^^f in Vijayanagar i 

The palaces and other civil buildings that were constructed 
^ the kings at Vijayanagar are now in ruins. Many of them were 
h) the ground by the Mussalmans vrho committed all manner 
of excesses after the battle of Raksas Tahg^i- As a result^ instead 
the buildings we see only platforms. But the following remains 
can he noted. 


With this cam be compared the stcofi statue of the titig jalaced in a 
of ibi; niarthern gApum of the Natarija temple at C fdf^tnb aram. It h 
^ fine piisc^ of worknumahip. See fronti^iMc. 

27. Kifft, 0 # Fiiie Art hi Javf. ond Cffyloii, p. 233. See also fig. 31 in 

Sculpture in Soutli India by T. G. Aravomutbaia. 

28, i9i2, p. lS9/n. see ako Herasi Amvidu UyiiaxtE^. L pialf 
p. 34B* 

Rep. (HI Tfruimilai Tirupati jOcuaJlkawain iwj.p p. 31S and plafe iS. 

ao. See 'The Statues of tl* Nayaks of liaduro ia the Pudw matifapiim' 
XV, pp. aoga,, by Kerae whsre (he figures are reproduced r 
Gangoly, Soutb indian Broiuej, Pi. Issociv, p. 60 - 
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Within the ciUdel there is a very large hasement which appears 
fco have been that of an unportant buUdiiig—-perhaps the audience 
hall of the Vijayanagar kings. The upper surface of the platform 
shows traces ckf the existence of six rows of pillars, each row con¬ 
taining ten pillars, for there are tp be seen sixty bases on which 
the pillars probably rested. They were in all likelihood made of 
timber since no stone pillar is seen there now even in a broken 
Condition. From the statement of Abdur Kazak that the kiag's 
Audience Hall was elevated above all the rest of the lofty build- 
kkgs in the Citader^ we can fairly presume that It had one or two 
stories above it. But it appears they were all in timber. The 
basement of the platform is adorned with simple carvingSp 

But the Throne Platform ” is the most attractive among the 
many to be seen there. Paes calls the building that stood upon 
this platform as the "House of Victory” on account of the fiact that 
it was built by Krs^deva Kayo soon after his return from his vic¬ 
torious campaign against the ruler of Qrissa. It was the place 
where the king used to be sitting to witness the celebration of the 
Mchftjiauami fesUvaL The platform *Hs a massive structure^ origin 
nally faced with carved granite blocks and slabs which have subse¬ 
quently been partly refaced with dark green chlorite stone on the 

front or west side of the platform. _______ The spaces between 

the different rows of the plinth mouldings of the platform are mostly 
elaborately carved in a similar style to that employed in the orna¬ 
mentation of the enclosure v/alls of the Haz^ Kama temple, the 
different scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses^ ele¬ 
phants, camels and dancing girls.A few bas-reliefs on the 
walls of the platform depict hunting scenes and conventional ani¬ 
mals. The sculpture are, however^ crude on account of the granite 
on which they are made. The upper course of stone is decorat¬ 
ed with a procession of elephants. Two foreigndooking men with 
painted beards and PersLan-like caps are shown bowing to a group 
of figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the scene is Intended to re¬ 
present a visit of two foreign ambassadors to the court.”^ Long- 
hurst is of opinion ihat there is a pronounced Jaina style about 
these old bas-reliefs, and says that it is at times a little difficult “to 
know whether some of the figures represent men or women owing 
to the curious manner in whicli both sexes wear their hairi*^^ 


30 a- Lcnghurst, Hampi Uumo, p. Bfl. 

31, tby., p, £2. 

32. J&id. 
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low the procession of elephants are gem a row of sacred geese and 
conventional crocodUes which was a favourite design of the early 
Jains and Buddhists. Under this there are three rows of dancing 
girls. The figures are full of spirit and action. In another place 
in the same bi^lding, there are a few other sculptures. In the top 
panel we see a parade of the king’s horses. Below it is seen a 
hunting scene. ** One man k shown spearing a tiger or panther, 
whilst two men, one armed with a bow, and the other with a curi¬ 
ously shaped weapon and leading brace of grey hoimds, are depict¬ 
ed hunting antelope. In the centre is a tree in which are two 
armed men being attacked by some wild beast. Below the tree 
is a boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter k certainly 
peculiari but in this case it is merely a conventional method of re¬ 
presenting an ornamental tank. Below are repreSEnted two 
boxers giving an exhibition of the ’‘^noble art’^ before the king in 
the manner related by Nuniz. To the left we have o vei^ Assyrian 
looking bas-relief representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly 

plunging a dagger into Its open mouth as it charges.-Processions 

of horses and warriors, camels carrying drummers with kettle¬ 
drums shaped like baskets, elephants, dancing girls and musicians 
make up the rest of the scenes depicted In these quaint old bas- 
reliefs.*^ The gorgeous processions coEuiected mth the Mciha- 
rutvami festival described hy the foreign traveUers are all repre- 
5:ented on the sides of the platform. In one of them a young noble 
ia seen taking part in the festival along with a group of dancing 
girls, two of the latter being armed with squirts full of saffron 
water.*’ Longhurst takes this to be a representation of the Holt 
festival described by Uicolo dei Conti. But the panel appears to 
represent a very common fEOttire of the life of the Vijaysnagar 
nobility—-the water snorts or which contemporary litera- 

hire describes elaborately. 

There is another platform in the locality which appears to have 
been that of the palace since it is situated within the royal enclo¬ 
sure near the klDg% Audience Hall and the Throne PlntfonUr The 
wtilk standing on this Platform are of bricki and mortar instead of 
stone, while the superstructure and the pillars appear to have baen 
of Wood;, which were burnt down by the Muhammadans. The 
basement stands on a platfoirn of about five feet on the panels of 
'vhich are engraved interesting MnJt&Tiauamt processions. 


HiJd, pp. 04 - 65 - 
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(b) IrTigation works : 

For the supply of water to the city pf Vijayemagar great facili¬ 
ties were provided. Water seems to have been got from a tank 
situated at a coniparalivdy high level* But Longhurst suggests 
that it must have been got from a well outside the city, “in the 
usual Indian fashion by means of large leather buckets worked by 
bidlocks the water being poured into a rnain channel connected 
with branch pipes.*^ A stone channel ■which is near the Throne 
Platform leads to the enclosure walls of the citadel* Another 
branches from it to the Zen^a enclosure. It goes up to the Queen^s 
Bath. This is a square building in the Lndo-Saracenlc style of 
architecture and Ls surrounded by a moatr An arched corridor with 
small projecting balconies surroxnids the building^ and from it a 
view can he had of the Bath in the centre. To the north of the 
Candrasekhara temple in the citadel Is an octagonal tank with a 
dilapidated pavilion in the centre and a pillared corridor "with a 
flat roof running all round the tank. It was perhaps used as a 
pleasure resort. The Turuttu channel runs alongside of the hill 
and “ takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the river Tonga- 
bhadra about o mile west of Hampi, Apart from these, there are 
two objects of great interest. One is a stone trough opposite the 
platform of the king^s “Audience Hall/* It ivas used perhaps for 
storing water for the horses and elephants of the ambassadors and 
nobles who sought the audience of the king. It is made of a single 
block of granite measuring 41^ feet in length and 3 feet in width, 
and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and contains a small drainage hole 
for flushing out purposes. The other building is the octagonal 
pavilion^ rather a large structure- It is built in "the Indo-Saracenie 
style. On all sides of the building there are arched openings and 
there is a small fountain basin in the centre of the building. The 
hmlding also contains a massive stone trough carved out of a single 
block of granite in which, it is saidi milk was kept for distribution 
to the poor during the big festivals at the capilaL 

(c) B{izaarsx 

Interesting examples of street architecture in the Vijayan^E^ 
days can be seen in the Hampi baaaar which continues to exist 
even to the present day in a fairly perfect condition. It is opposite 
to the temple at Hampi and is 35 yards wide and 800 yards long- 
Many of the buildings m the street are simple ijiaatapas standing 


34. Op. cit, p, 52. 
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on stone pillars supporting ornamented lintel. A few of them have 
two stories ''and a row of moulded columns with carved eapLmls 
in front, supporting a moulded and ornamental cornice and para¬ 
pet/’^ At the east -end of the str-eet is a laige Naiidi (the Sacred 
Bull of Siva) facing the Hampi temple. Just in front of the man- 
tapa in which it is housed is the two-sloried huUding with many 
finely carved pillars of black stone in the Cajukyan style of which 
we have spoken.^ Another street known as the Soolai Bezaar or 
Ihe dandng girb' street runs north of Acyuta Ha 3 ^’s temple. The 
dancing girls are said to have lived here- The houses are in minSp 
but the dancing girls appear to have lived in houses separated by 
rubble walls which were plastered over. There is a tank or bath 
at the north-western end of the street which was probably used by 
the dancing girls, 

To the east of the Kp^iiasvami temple there is another b^xaar; 
but this is on a lower ground than the temple itself. The huildings 
have all only one story and the lintels used for them stand on stone 
piers. At the north side of the street there is a large tank surround- 
^ by a corridor and it is entered by an ornamented gateway. Both 
this and the Sooini Bazaar are now deserted, and the lands bet¬ 
ween the ruins are under cultivation. 

3. Military ArchitectureH 

The city of Vijayanagar was surrounded by seven lines of 
fortifications. Abdur Razfik observed that the city was so huUt 
^hat it had seven fortified w'alls one within the other. Ho says : 
"Beynnd the circuit of the outer wall there is an e^knade extend- 
kig for about fifty yards in which stones are fixed within one 
snother to the height of a man ; one half b buried firmly in the earth 
^nd the other half rises above it;, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold advance with facility near the outer walL”^ 
"niere wore dx fortresses within this outer one, and within the last 
fortress was the palace nf the king. Paes also confirms the ac- 
t^siint of the Persian Ambassador and states that the city was forti* 
Sed by strong walls **niade of very strong masonry such as would 
he found in few other parts.^^ The form of the dty was a circle- 


MadtzLf Chr, CoH Mflg-i H, p* 50(&. 
S» p. 

37. Elliot, Hist, of India, IV. p. 10^- 
33. SewtH, Op. eft, p, m. 
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Abdur Raiak speaks of the city as havini; been a circle and being 
situated on a hlUr^ Cae$ar Frederick confirms this statement*® 

The size of the city has been variously estimated. Wicolo del 
Conti remarks that the walls of the city pf Vijayanagar were carried 
Up to the mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot and that 
by that reason the extent of the city was increased, and its 
circumference was sixty miles.^^ Abdur Razak says that the dis¬ 
tance between the northem and southern gatei^ of the outer fort¬ 
ress was two statute pa-msangs and the same was also the distance 
between the eastern and western outer gates Paes thinks that the 
circumference of the city was twenty-four leagues*^ and says that the 
first scTTii was two leagues away from the capitah According to 
Caesar Frederick it was twenty-four miles. From these widely con¬ 
tradictory statements of the different writers it is difficult to 
estimate the exact aise of the capitaL However it appears that the 
aceounts of r^icolo dei Conti and Paes are highly exaggerated with 
regard to the size of the city. It is highly improbable that the sise 
was ^ big, for, if it had really been sot the distanoe between 
the centre of the capital and the first line of fortifications must 
have been about ei^teen to twenty miles. It is probable that both 
the chroniclers wrongly took into account the mpimtam fortresses 
and the fortifications outside the main fortifications of the capita] 
and calculated the circumference to be more than sixty miles. 
Abdur Razak s statement that the diameter of the city vras four^ 
teen miles can be well compared "with the modest estimate of the 
circumference of the city by Caesar Frederick, Sewell says: *'Froni 
the last fortification in the south beyond the present town of 
pet^ to the extreme point of the defences of Anegundi on the north 
the distance is about twelve miks. From the extreme western 
ine of walls in the plain to the last of eastern works amongst the 
hills lyipg in the direction of Daroji and Kampih the interval mca^ 
snres about ten miles. Within this area we find the remains of 
the structures of which I have spoken.”^ Thus the area occupied 


^ Elliot Ojir cii,, rv^ p, 105 jtie Yidyidmiiya Kkit^iiiATia st^teg ibat 
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by the present ruined site of the capital of Vijayanagar also shows 
that the estimates of Abdur Razak and Caesar Frederick are nearer 
the truth than the estimates of Nicoto dei Conti and Paes. 

The massive walls of the fortlficatlDos at the capital were 
pierced by openings which served as gateways. They were gene¬ 
rally constructed in the Hindu style but in a few of them the influ¬ 
ence of Muhammadan architecture is visible. One of the most 
important of the gateways of Vijayanagar was what is known as 
Bhima's gateway. It got this name because there is In it 
a large well carved bas-relief image of Ehhna. This gateway has 
a sallyport and is supported by massive walls on either side. Half 
a mile to the north-east of the Patt^bhirama temple is another gate 
which seems to have served as a main entrance on the northern 
^de of the city of Vijayanagar* In the inner side of the gateway 
there is a large image of Kflouman. Another gateway that deserves 
B passing mention is the one that isj, on the road that leads to the 
Pattabhirama temple from the south. While the lower portion of 
the gateway is built in the Hindu style, the upper |K>rtiort is built 
hi the Muhammadan style of architecture. 


SEcnojT IC 
Jam Memuments 

The prevalence of religious tolerance in the empire express- 
^ itself in the constructiou of Jain temples also within the empire 
Vijayanagar. At the capital Itself there is a Jain temple chUbU 
the G^gjtti temple. Gapigitti means *' an oil woman but it is 
^^^cult to say how the temple came to be so nametL The main tower 
^hove the shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
Noticeable feature of this style. There is a beautiful monolithic 
^tumbha in front of the shrine and It contains an inscription of 
1385^ which states that it was built by Irugappa Dandanathap 
Jain minister of Harihara II. The figure of a Jain Tirthankara 
^th three superimposed umbrellas above his head and a flywhisk 
^ either side is engraved upon the stone lintel over the m^ i n 
doorway. Further on the plaster parapeL over the front porch 
arc three niches each of iwhich contams the remains 

of three seated Jaina images of the same saint carved on the door 

UnteL 
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The Vartihamaiia temple at Jina Kancl or Tirupparuttik' 
kupram in the Chingleput district received special attention at the 
hands of Irugappa. He built the aanpltamnnftipa before the Var- 
dhamana ^ptUianwintapti in front of the shrine at the instance of 
his preceptor Puspasena. It is so named because musical coneeris 
were held in ib It measures 61 feet 9 inches by Sfi feet 4 inches. 
The style of the pillars is early Vijayanagar. On the base of the 
pillars are carved lions, plants, creepers, twisting snakes^ knots, 
dancing girls, dwarfish Yaksas playing on musical instrunientSp etc. 
TTie capital looks like a lotus and a motif hangs from it representing 
the seed vessel. In one of the pillars in the rndn^apa is carved the 
figure of Irugappa Daud^tha in high relief. “A spirit of ex¬ 
treme devotion, humilityj asceticism, self-sacrifice and eagerness to 
he at the service of humanity is visible in die figure.'* The hair of 

the head is lied up in a knot and thro™ on the left side of the 
figure* 

The base of the pdptira is built of granite while the pj^amldsl 
pari of it is constructed with stucco and brick. On the sides of 
the gdpura are pilasters with corbels of the C6la type. In each 
of the window ornaments (kudus) of the tower is placed a Jain 
Tirt han kar a in a meditating pose.^® 


Section IV 

Indo-Saraccnic Airkiteclur^ 

hi a few of the buildings at the capital and some of the 
provincial cities the Hindu style of architecture was largely influ¬ 
enced by the Muhammadan style. Indo-Saracenic architecture 
^th its pointed arches and domes instead of the lintel came to 
influence the Vijayanagar style after the Hindu kingi^ qf the south 
came into effective contact with the Muhammadans, 

^ One of the most important buildings at the capital which was 
so influenced was the Lictiis Mahal within the ^nana enclosure. 
It is a beautiful pavilion with an upper story. Some fine stucco 
ornaments adorn the walls of the paviUon. The buUdlug itself 
riands on a raised and ornamented stone basement. The angles 
are doubly recessed, ^^This pavilion is open on all sides find pro- 


46. See for other partScularat T. ST, Rjmaehe n d r an^ TirupparuttUcku^ 
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vid(Kl wtih massive pillats and arches supporting the room above 
which is reached by the flight of steps on the north side* The 
upper room is provided with numerous little windoivs on all sides, 
each window origmally hs’^dng little wooden shutterSp a feature 
which we do not find in any other building here, and one which 
tends to strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really 
represent those of the Zenlna^ While the pillars and arches are 
Muhammadan in character, the hasen roof, comice and stucco oma- 
roent ar^ ETindu in design, ft is an interesting and not an unplea¬ 
sant blending of these two different styles and a fine example of 
Indo-Sarncenic architecture/*^"^ The Zen^a was endosed by high 
walls. The thickness of these walls which are now partly in ruins 
diminishes with their height. Their top portion whidi is built of 
cement appears to have been originally armed with a row of iron 
spikes all round. On the north side of the enclosure is a huge 
watch tower rising over a small entrance through the walls. On 
the south-east comer there is another of the same type* Longhurst 
thinks that though these towers might have been used! for that 
purpose, "their architectural style suggests that they were used 
mainly hy the ladies of the Zenana as pleasure resorts where they 
niight safely watch events taking place outside the enclosure with^ 
o-ut themselves being seen,"'*® 

Outside the Zennnn enclosures there is a long building with 
^^leven roomy stalls or rooms covered over with lofty domes. Over 
the central stall there is a square turret and the top is reached by 
a flight of steps on either side of it. The architecture of the build- 
shows that it is entirely Muhammadan in character. Local 
li'adition affirms that it was used as a stable for the state elephants 

Very near the elephant stables is an oblong building with an 
s^'ched verandah- Its e:tterml appearance looks Gothic, Around 
the Vi»^ns of the interior there is a raised platform r unn i n g ail round 
is divided into a number of equal spaces with pillEirs in bet¬ 
ween earrying arches supporting the vaulted roofs above. Long- 
hurst suggests that *The spaces between these rows of piUars were 
o^^linally closed with rubble walls so as to form a mimber of small 
rooms or cubides,”^® 

Within the Danaik’s enclosure there Is a ruined building 
which Longhurst thinks lo be the ruins of a mosque. 
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If it is so, it appears to have been built on a ndned Hindu building. 
Originally It seems to have been an open pavilion^ and stood on 
an ornamented stone platform full of sculptures and carved mould¬ 
ings. Later it appears to have been converted into a mosque by 
raising three walls on three sides nf the building. The style of 
the architecture of the present building is MuhammadaTi in charac- 
ter. There now exists the ruined facade of a building known as 
Hama Rajahs treasury. In it the principle of the foliated arch has 
been foUdwed for structural purposes only. This is the structural 
basis of many of the Muhaminadan buildings,® 

On the north-west comer of the enclosure is a massive square 
tower. On the top of It there is a smaU room divided into three 
amall chambers on a raised platform. There are two windows one 
on the north and the other on the west side of the tower; and below 
them are massive corbels supporting the projecting balconies in 
front. The roof is supported with arches and little domes. 

The palace at Madura is a good siteoimen of Indo-Sai^cenic 
architecture. In it the arches are preferred to the lintel. Hie pil¬ 
lars OB which the arches rest are 40 feet in height ^^and are joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design, carrying a 
comice and entablature rising to upwards of 60 feet.^"^ Next to it 
is another building called the ^vargauildsam or celestial pavilion 
measuring 235 feet by 105 feet. It is arranged like a mosque, the 
central dome being supported by twelve coltEmns, linked together 
by Saracenic arches. “Four similar Eirches are then thrown across 
the comer and the octagonal drum rises from these pierced by 3 
clerestory. Above thb; at the cornice;, 45% feetp the octagon is 
changed to a circle and the dome rises in the centre to 75 feet, 
from the floor. 

The palace at Candraglri, the third capital of the TTijayanaga^ 
kings. Is “a facade of three stories surrounded by turrets In the 

form of gfipUTOj,,.. ^_ .With the exception of the angles each 

floor consists of a pillared hallp the piers are arched across both 
ways corbelled at the angles and closed with flat domes. , ^ - . »- ■ 
On the north or near the face of the palace in question the 
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^‘ierced by the arches which have brick work are built with brick 
entirely. *The older vaults particularly those in the lower 

stoiy appear to be worked in stone from stonjc corbels, whUe the 
upper vaults are of brick.There is very little of ornament above 
the basement It appears that the building was originally finer 
than it is now. 


Section V 
Pnintmsf 

Painting is allied to Lbo art of sculpture. In Ancient India 
the stationary images which were not taken out in procession or 
bathed on religious occasions were coated with a thin paint,^ But 
later a change was made in the objects painted. By the Vijaya* 
nagar days the outer walls and ceilings were painted to give beauty 
□nd embellisbmeiit to the otherwise plain structures^ and the images 
wre no longer painted. Tliese images wbicb were produced on 
the wads and ceilings of temples were caUed citrabhaso^ The 
figures that were painted on the walls of the temples generally de¬ 
pended on the deity that worshipped within the sanctuary. If 
it was a Vai^ava God, scenes from the Hdmdyaiw and the Mahd- 
hJidrata or the Vaiwava PutanoA were largely painted on the walls. 
If it was a Salve God the walls of the temple were usually 
painted with figures and scenes from the Auivu Purand ^ ; and if it 
wa$ a Jain temple scenes from the live& of Jain Tirthankm-as 
afforded the themes for the paintings on the walls of the temple. 
Thus it was a religious impulse that inspired the people to have 
pointings in their temples. In some places sculptures were 
carved in high relief while the stucco figures and the plaster figures 
Were decorated with paintings. All these produce great effect. The 
Ramasvfijni temple at Hampi contains some interesting pain- 
tbigs iHnstrative of the life of Hama. The Hamasvaml temple at 
Kumbako^am to which large additions appear to have been made 
Gdvinda Diksitn, the minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjorcp 
contains one thousand fresco paintingis descriptive of the life of 
Among the scenes painted are those of Da^atba perform- 
the putmfcdmcsti ydgam ; Rama and his brothers studying under 
Vas4tha, Rama killing Tataka, the four brothers marrying the 
four brides at Mithila, Dasaratha dying, Rama crossing the Gaiiges 


53. Sec fTid, AjU., xn, pp. SS5-96. for m crliEle hy Dt. R. F. Chisholm. 

54, See T. A. Gopiniitha Rao, Element of Hindu Jeorto^raphs^, L p. 3S- 
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With Lak^iuiii^ and S!t4 and Guha rowing the boat and many 
s i m i la r ones. The S^'ahgapa^i temple in the same place also con¬ 
tains Some good paintings. 

The Mysore country also contains some temples the walls of 
which were decorated in the Vijayanagar period with the pain¬ 
tings of scenes from the Purii^s. Figures of the Asj^afiikpdbhaa 
are painted on the ccjling of the MtiTiddiidra of the Tontada. Siddha- 
lingesvara temple at Ede^ntr in the K i ini gej taluki Scents 
from the life of Siddhalihga+ the great Vira Satva teachar^ and 
the PaftCttTJZVVsati or the twenty-five sports oi Siva are 
painted on the ceilings of the mnkhanian^pa and the patdlan- 
Jeena of the same temple. Under each figure explanatory notes arai 
written in TCannada characters. These prohably belong to the 
fifteenth century. Scenes from the Saiva Puxam are painted on 
the ceilings of the mukhanrnntu'pa of the Terumall^vara temple 
at Hiriyiir. 

The treilings of the mukhamaj}fapa and the sangitainantapa of 
the Var dhaman a temple at Tirupparuttikkurixam bear a number of 
coloured paintings iHiistrative of the incidents in the fives of three 
Jain Tirthanknras, H^hhadeva, Vardhamana and Nemmatha^ and 
incidentally Krwfii the cousin of the last Krthankam* Under some 
of them are labels explaining the incidents painted on the ceifiiig. 
Among the scenes represented are the birth of H^bhadeva, his mar- 
idage with two Vidyadbara brides^ the festivities and eniertainment 
connected with it, the coronation of ii^L^bhadeva as kmg+ the dance 
of the celestial nymph, the ceremony of ^t^abbadeva and many 
otberE+ The of Vardhamanat Vardhamana perform¬ 
ing dilcsd^ dance of the celestial ladies and the dance are 

a few of the scenes feom Lbe life of pointed on 

ceilings. Incidents from the early life of Krma are also represent¬ 
ed in painting an the ceiling. Scenes illustrative of Neminatha 
proceeding in a palanquin for dlk^; 'his departure to the for^t and 
his penance are also seen painted on the ceilings.^ 

Besides the mythological and legendajy scenes contemporary 
life was also portrayed in some of the paintings. Speaking about 
a chamber in the palace of the king at Vijayanagar, Pacs says that 
there were designed in painting all the ways of the life of the men 
who bad been IherCj including the Portuguese so that the kipg's 
wives' could understand the manner in which each one lived iu 


54a.. See T. N. R&macliaiidran, TfnipjMtniUljiflrui 5 ra.m and iti 
Bufietin ol tbe Madras Government Muaeuin, p, B3. 
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his own country* wen to the blind and the teggatfs.55 At the en- 
trance to the king's residence v^ere two images painted life-like 
and drawn to their respective majmer. One of them represented 
Ki^^deva Raya's father, and looked m the painted figure as a 
dark gentleman of fine form and a little stout, while the other was 
the painting of Kr^padeva Raya himself.^ The outer walls of 
a particular chamber within the palace were decorated with the 
figures of women with bows and arrows like anmzons.^^ The hall 
where the women within the palace practised danc'mg was studded 
with painted sculptures; and the design of these showed the difier- 
ent positions at the ends of dances to remind the dancers of the 
postures in which they had to stand after a particular dance^^ Paes 
Speaks also of a painted recess where the women dung on with 
their hands in "order better to stretch and loosen their bodies and 
Abdur Raz^ too while describing the avenues formed 
by the houses of nobles and dancing girls, says that the figures of 
Hons, panthers, tigers and other animals were so well painted be¬ 
fore them, that they seemed to be alive.®^ The PdrijfitdpaJmra™mu 
dao mentioTis the paintings of birds^ swans, doves^ parrots and other 
domesticated animals in front of these houses.®^ 

A study of the art of painting under the Vijayanagar kmgs 
be incomplete without a description o£ the encouragement the 
painters received at the hands of Venkata n. The emperor was 
much pleased with a few paintings of the Jesuit Fathers de 
Sa and Ricao who were staying at his court at Candragin and asked 
them to send to him a good painter from St, Thome. They readily 
agreed to do so and sent to him a Jesuit Lay Brother* Alexander 
Prey hy name; and he remained with the king till 16112 during which 
period he is said to have painted and given to the king very fine 
paintings of scenes from the life of Jesus which were all very much 
appreciated by him. He soan left Venkata's court, but the 
Reason {□!■ this is nnl apparent. In 1607 the Jesuit Fathers sent to 
court of Venkata an Italian Lay Brother* Bartolomeo Fonte- 
^na, who was a good painter. He painted the figures of Loyola 


Sewell, op, dL, p. 2S6, 
Ibid., pp, 2&4^R5, 

SL Ibid, p, 2^7. 

p, 2i&. 

Itid, p. 289. 

ETUet, Op, c4L, IV. p. 111. 
Canto 1. V. ire. 
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and Xavier for the king. Venka^ was very much pleased with 
his work and himself g&ve ^ sitting to have himself painted. The 
king hung in a pnoTiiiiient part of bis court at Vellore the pictures 
of Jesus which the Lay Brother had painted and given him. The 
services of this painter at the court of Venkata were so valuable to 
the Jesuits that they even thought of promoting }i\nt to the priest^ 
hood. But he was not raised to that positiou. It appears that 
when the Portuguese mission was closed at Vellore in 1611 ^ Barto¬ 
lomeo Fontebcna also left the place. But during hig stay at Vel* 
lore, his mtinmcy with the king and his ability to work quickly in 
painting were responsible for the great patronage and encourage¬ 
ment Jesuit painting received in the early seventeenth century at 
the Hindu court of Vijayanagar.^ 


for a detailed acccunt of YenMa'v relatuma with the JesuH 
painlers, Hctas^ Aratridu I, pp, 4§e-4S3, 
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AbWija Timiaappa, agtnl of Pra- 
atkana Tininialaraja, 

Abbaraja TirumalariijHi grant ol a 
muZaviaa by, 213, 

AbcUcatioti, of kbigs, in the Vijaya- 
nagar empirop 14-16. 

A^iir Rflz^ junbasaador from Perda. 

41p 173; visit of, to Vijayanejgar, 3j on 
the administration of jtishcet HO ‘ 
on the Audience Hal! of the King! 
402: on the cities and villages in 
tM eaiptre^ 273; on dance during 
™ Ma^nacami festival* 29iS ; on 
the dannaik befn^ the judge at 
cepitalp 33; on the DombBTaiit 
£40-50 ; on the elephant? in Deva 
Raye% court, on the e^ent 

nf the Vljoyanagar empire under 
Beva n, 175 ; on the wteein 

m whjeh BrflhTnans were held by 
Mva Iliya n, 240; on the fune- 
dons of po^mnn, 130; on the 
h^em of Deva Raya 11^255; on 
the houses of the nohUtyp £79 ; 
on guilds^ £23; on the uidcpendent 
ccurtea^ at the capife], 2S7-Ga ; 
on judicial and capital punislunent 
nt yjjayBimgar, 12G, 138; on the 
IdEsing of the royal feet, 373 ; on 
the Mah^navami festival, 371, 272; 

■ on the metiiod of hunting eSephintSj, 
253; On the method of wriUng^, 353; 
On the OLTnanionts wom by Diva 
^ya ir, and the peoplep £S7 ; on 
the painimgs before houses, 413, 
and at the palace, 7 ; on the 
SM ports in the empire, 166 ; 
On the relations of the Sumeri of 
Calicut with Vijayejiogar* in ; on 
the acduskm in the harem, £65; 
on separate eating by iho 'in^deli,' 
2S3 and /n,; on the and form of 
Vijayanagar, 455-06, 407 ; on the 
strength of the Vljsyanagar army, 
134 ; on taxalioii on merchandise, 
45p^: on the three days^ festival, 
340/n. ; on the lime of the pay¬ 
ment to the aoldiersp 159 ■ on the 
topography of the city, 273; on 
the use of ihe hetd leaf, ££9 ; on 
the working of the Sctretariat, 
36; pDTseula lo, by Devs Eiyn 
173 ; supply of food to, at Vijaya- 
nagar* 2&1_ 
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Ahki^afimTlhaduJJilm of Ccrukuri 
Laksirudhara^ 367 . 

Abhltama, uiptlier of Hin^lma iSarva^ 
bhauma. 3B5. 

Abbe Duboi^ on ihe oocasiwis Oif the 
quarrels betwEn^n the Valangai and 
fdnngai ria^g 25£. 

Acyuleppa, the Nayek of Tanjero 
abdicatien of^ 15. 

Acyuta Raya (Acyuta^ Acyutadeva 
Raya, Acyutayyadeve Mohlraye, 
Citarao) 59, 195 ; aon □£ Narasap 
36S; appointed successor ol Krana- 
d^va Reyn, 12 Jn.; the Bhdjjnusia- 
caniFw dedicated la, 3GB; credited 
with the authorship of the TA^- 
mahodocUtb ; crowned with 
Varadamha at Tirupntn 3^; 
empire undscp 177; foimdatinn of 
the Madura during ttna 

time of. 253; gift of land by. for 
reciting Oie BhjskH Sanjivin% m 
a templfp 351; gift of a wama- 
mmt by, 367; grant of ''Ananda 
tiidhi" hy^ 335 emd fn,; grant by, 
for tlie car festivEii □£ Nafaraja, 
ajid the construction of the 
northern ^opurnm at Cidambaranr,. 
3^ fn. ; grant by, of Kadaii^ on 
ekabhdfjonti tenure, 209; grant 
by, to Peda Kr^namacarlu for the 
promotion of SLudies in UTbhaya 
Veddntaf 350; heavy taxHtion 
during the reign of, 9fl; banouriug 
of ooptains by. 277 ; incQnie of, 
irom four Wildes near Cidamha- 
r^i, 55; in the company of 
scholars at Arirahgam wh^ Cel- 
lappa^s rebeliimi was put down^ 
h54; inliuenjs and power nf the 
SaJaka brother? during the time 
of* 194; Kampadevn. an 
under^ ; mHiried Veradamba, 
270; mllitaiy ^ contribution from 
some of hie offleers acccrdirtg to 
Jfuniat^ 136-3&; Nuniz on the harem 
of, 365; Nuuuc on the relntiPTis of. 
wilh the Nmjak^ 135; Pina Veh- 
katedri anokited crown prince 
al^g with his cgronatioUp 13; 
principle ol the demand by., of con- 
Iribudons from the provinciaJ 
governors, 1S3-94; partrolt oJ, wflh 
his queen in the temple at ^ni- 
tnalai, 491; Raluva Niyaka, (Saiva 
oayque), Prime MtnHter of, 82^ 192; 
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sMtmg up of the bnage of Goyinda- 
rl^a at Cldambaram by, 225 and 
325-2S fn. ; systtmalJaatioH o£ the 

revenuK of Vyayansgar hy^ 4S; 
Tajnil p»E 5 dui’mg tbe days of, 3ft5^ 
86; ten women cooki fiOr the per-- 
sonal servitM? af, 282 ; ^umRlaraba, 
(he Queen of, 355 : tolerance of. 
324; a Tu^nva^ 322; Vaistiavism 
under. 322, 324-36. 

Aci^Cdrdiyahhi/udas/am, of RajonalLfl 
Dm^irna, 11, 27, 3©G 

Acyuta Eaya temple, ardiltecitural 
features ol ihe, 3M. 

Aeipiteiidrabh^urfui/wm. a wrk of 
Raghunatlia, 371. 

r A^ippu (Lands held in lease), 5 L 

Adaponayiiue, contingent of^ tn Bai-' 
oiir, 13^ 1^; lord of tlie country 
of gate (?)p mcome ond obligations 
of, IBS, 194; lord of a gate at 
Vljayanogar, in charge of diamond 
mines. 87^ 


Agarampultilr nlwj MadliavaeatiiT- 
vedimahgHlam^ Mah^anas of, 207. 

Agastj^a, author of Bela Bborafa, 365. 

temple of, at Ma dam, 370. 

AJifldij, and the "'King's Guard,” 141. 

Ahmad KJI^ a servant of Deva 
Raya EE. ICa, 319. 

Ahmadnagar, doings of Krsnadeva 
RIya at, after its capture^ 157-5B. 

Ahma^, Suiton. exeessc^ of, 167. 

Ahobflladd (AhobaJam^ 3^. 

Ahefealam, (Ahobaladri), a pilgrisi 
centre, 333; gif is of Tirumma I. at 
327: ^^arasimha (Nmbnha) at 321, 
323- restoiatlon of wnrahip at, by 
RangBp 337^ 

Aimbadimi^lagaram, an administra¬ 
tive division, 179, ISl. 

Aln-ul-Mulk, called brother by 
Haim Rijo, 163; grant made by 
Sada^vo at the te^uesl of 162- 
163. 


A^api^yaningani, mm is ter. respon ¬ 
sibility of, for the remission nf the 
marriage tax. TO. 

Adappam, betel page. 274. 

Adayapalam, vUIage of Appayya 
Oik^ita, 3€fl, 370; a ;ichE}ol at, e:sta- 
bliehed by Appayya Dlksha, 349, 
370 . 

Adhikannu Sdravali, a lit work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

AdkiTmri, hmotiona of. 233-34, 

deputBtio>ii of the. to 
Viri^pak^ n. £9^ 

AeWt^dvffTLflutttt^ 350. 

Adii KHan (Savai), 152. 

'Adil Shih, (Ydallcaa), 177; a 
^ccesMf of Ni^-ud-din. 301; 

of the Sultans of Btrar, 
Bidar and Gelkonda to join the, 


* to, % 

MaU^uim Myi, In recognition 
at his EUiclanhip, 352 , 

Adiyapp^ KSyaka, Vaial, broLher of 
sip^ppa Nayakkar^ 55. 

Adnni. march of Bukka 1 to, 134. 

Aduturai, rates of taxe$ at, 54. 

Adw^ Dipikd, a work of Appayya 
Bik^ita, 327 . 

Advoitliia. followers of Sri ^kinkara 
306-07 


A^jnbd^t^fi^ servants serving un¬ 
der the chief of Baduvur. 131. 

* small BdEninlatraitive unit. 


^Ain-ul-Mulk Gilanl the BivanahoJh 
grant made at the instance of, 320, 
AiUtreyAranj^akaf Interpolation of 
tli^, 362. 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. K.. on the eontribn- 
tiens of Vijayanagar, 7-8; on the 
Kaooa^Jlyae, 24 fn.; tm K^^a 
Raya's grant to poet Nandi Tim- 
mayya for his akli] in playing dice^ 
2ffil /n,; on mamage legislation in 
the Fa^ivT^u rajyam. 257/lu; on 
the erigin of Vljiyani^ar, 2 fn. ; 
on the poeltion qf Rama Hija 
Vitthala, 2D3; on Virupaksa in 
whose time there was a change in 
the religion of Lbe Vljayanagar 
house, 3^fn. 

Alyangar, Srinivasa Raghava, R., 
on rat^ of assessmEriE on lan4 
under Vijaysnagpr, 49, 

Ajapai'catimapa Pord of Odayagiri). 
Income and ohligotions o4 192- 
military contiibutiDn of^ 135, ' 

AjnddhdroJMi, an executor of the 
order qf the King, 39. 

Ajn^Mrrpakifea, an executor of tike 
order otf the King, 3S. 

^Jrarfiii WiJcttn^u, a work of Rlvana- 

stddhar^ 386. 

AfeifawukfUn. same as JOrdMwJWrt, 
30® in. ' 


Sfnga^ O^yriS % ^ 

A^^wa, a Golkondi minister, tor. 

hired la doath, 127 . 

Aksobhyemunl (Tlrtha), a cwiteja- 
porary of Vidyaranya* 5 ^ 314 ; 
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disdple nf Madliva, 307 j ecntro- 

ver^ Qt, with Vidyiraiiya, SOsp ML 

Alagfya Manavala penxmil 
manir* fiscal reguIatiaTis of, 90. 

AJa^iya Nayi^^, fanning of tbs XBites 
by the trustees of die temple of 
B0^90. 

Alainbaiati]. JVfflJioJciiiBj of, heard a 
ease, 130, 314. 

a work ol 
Siyana, 359, 3S3; pn Madhava^g 
enjoymeni of pteasureg, 358. 

AJe-ud-dln Kkaljl,, mediDd of the cql- 
leotlqn of revenues under, 78. 

'Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, a aiic- 
oeasor <il Faknid-din Mubarak 
Shah. ML 

Alavundar, a Acaiya^ 398. 

Albuquerque, repulse qf, by the 
Zarnorin d Calicut, 177. 

Aicaid, vetrahesta, of the Dterature 
27^. 

Alexander Frey, a painter, stay of, 
with VenJea^ H, 413. 

AfteUt damaged crops, it: not count¬ 
ed for taxation. 53/n, 

Aliya Rtmappayya, see Hatita RajB^ 

6 Sl 

Aliya Ramappayadiva Mahlrasay- 
yap^ a JVftlhATFtilT^alesvq:™^ S5. 

Aliya Ftamariaayyao, father of Krsna^ 
marisayyao, 3SS. 

Ailama, (Prahhudira) impartance of, 
for the Vira Saiva movement, 381. 

All^ni Peddana, one of the A^c- 
digga^oj^ poet laureate in Kla¬ 
dova Raya's court 6. 26, 37^, 376; 
author of AfanticarifaTFiiU, 323, 376^ 
77; and the aulhorship of the 
AmuJcfamelguda, 375-70, 

AJvfira twelve, ^ ^ cm bhakti, 316; 
the PamniciyogitriIajd7]ia+ 3 work on 
the lives of the, 379. 

Alvu Tiitinaifirl, the place where 
Manavala Mahamuni lived, 313. 
Amararn. a tenm, 140, 140/n. 
Amaram Tlllcmlarassa^ 18. 

Afnardmcgufiip estate i^veii to hh 
A maTtind^jiiako, 164. 

Amarandynibi the 

name of the estate given to. 1S4 ; 
rapresenied- In the- Larger CouncD 
of the kings, 27 ; function^ of the, 
140. 

Ambalavtna Desikar, a bend of the 
Tlruvivaduturai malha, 333. 
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Amhagsadors to foreign courtSu under 
Vijayanagar, 172-73, 


Amukt4im^yada, a work of Kmia- 
^ Hfya- 9 , 9 /™.. M fn.. lli /».. 
^n.. ZZfn.. S, 2C, 27, 29, 30f,K.. 

31 , aa. 74, sfi, 99,101, ina, ii^ 153 

155, ITD, 171, 232, 276; 277, 305, 374- 
<b; on the dress of wotnen, 286; 
on the food in a Brahman's house! 
282; mention by, of etiginea, 139. 
Ajiadhari, atiLhor of the Sundara 
P^ju^lfam, 3fiS. 


Aj?airnelag;aram, confit-mntion of ihL> 
rights of the MCivalur tempk by the 
asseniibly ot 214-15. 

AnaiidaguCai, a work oi K^vira^ 
Pan^ter, 385. 


Ananda Nama-^Jvaya Pandiu'ani,. a 
diiciple of Cidambaraguru Namaa- 
Aivnyamfkrti, 3B7. 

“.^andfl Nldhi.'^ grant of, by Aeyuia 
Bayo^ 825 and 


Anantateyanom^ a pilgrim centre, 333. 
AnaT^harnghntfn, commentary on 
^tten fay Cerufcuri Iiak^mldbarHi 


AnegondJ (Anegundlb 1L5, 406; set 
fine to, by Tippu Sultan^ 4_ 
Angtrasa, minister of Indra, 558. 
AiijtimflTi, 322. 

Anjumnnam, sBuie ag Hmianmnn, 
222 . 


Anjunannafldr-tmi, 222. 

Anka™ Nlyaka, superintendent of 
Non^nguli nadu. 2^; revenue can- 
cessiotig by^ 84-85, 

Anku^ Raya, a feudatorv of Rtina 
Hf, 367, 

AimalvasaJ, sale of pddikdvaZ ri^te 
by the re^dentg of, 131. 

Annadani Cauda, dispute of, with 
Ciga fifudhaiya, regardlnir die ” 
ijau^ika. of a village, 114-13^ 

Aiinainic5iya^ a menabor af the 
Tillapakkam family^ 338. 

Anriamalaiyir, gift to the temple of, 

85. 

An^nuzlbikdiiaL, a work af KamaM 
Jnina^pmhMa Pandtnum 386. 

Ani^TniiJatecii&d^ a work of CMam- 
baragum NamalMySyamurtfa 387. 

Annamira^ya, a minister under 
D^a Raya n, 241. 

Aunappa Udaiym, 10. 

Anonymous ehronider, the, on the 
relatuHis between Eima Raja and 
^Ain-ul-Mulk, 1S3; on the strength 
of the Vijayanagar army^ 133, 
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Aoqiletil du FeiroD, on ihe treachery 
c£ tm MuhajiimB(£:ms at E^Jk&as 
Taig^ 163, 

Antoiiufr Vk!o^ an revenues of 
VtjeyBnegar In 1611, SD. 

AnutpVTia s. work c£ K^ni^ 

lal JMnaprakMa Pan^tar, 3S6. 

Apat^ahayHD. of Tirukka^ytiT,i toak 
part In the Haicur (Irncour) earn- 
paign of Kpspadcv^ Rnya, 144^ 242. 

AmnagirinlLtha, author al the iaree 
Sffiriava\U]} 03 a'mndapTahii^na^ 3G&, 

Arunagirmatha, napheiv of ^abhl- 
path 365 fn. 

Apattarai^^ atilhdr of the 
^dstratft^ a work on Geography. 
336. 

Appa grant of ihc right □£ 

pd^ikavol by, 132. 

Appayya Dikslta, philosopher and 
scholar^ 5, 3^; son of Rahgarala 
Dlk^ta, 3^; follower of ^irkantha^s: 
philosophy, 3ES-6S : a conlamporary 
of (Sri FCaiiga and Veoksta □, 37& 
of Vliayindra Ttrthn, 315, 33S; 
patronifficl VahkaU^ 355, 37D; 
controversy of, with Taticarya^ 330; 
CflUtroversy of^ with Viieyliidx'a 
Tinha, 307 , 330; Gliegod d^eat of, 
hy Do^^yicaryan 32S and 32)6-7/n.; 
authnr qf CafrirmaiaBam, a com¬ 
mentary on the YnduTiabhifiida- 
i^em. CitratniinotiiM, Kr«nadhpatia 
Paddhnty 369; Kuvdlfi^tdnfinda, 355, 
369, 370; ATrihiThh^rfrtiitaipervfl- 

MtAprehe, Perimala, Rdmayan-ei- 
tatparye mayruhn, ^fTrarfcimnni- 
dtpika, ;StvfttattrflvH:ek^i, Verada- 
raiojlat^a and YrttirdrUktimi, 360; 
Bfid Ginna Bommu Nayrika, 353, 
370; nnt a crnitempcrrary nf TeniL 
Ramakr^, 378 * relations of, with 
Tatacarya, 368; a aarooeanCm^ 
rf^ntflTitTii, 369, 370; Ef^hools esta¬ 
blished by, at Adayapalam and 
Veliir, 343, 370; wrote the Kmti- 
lar^anAfidu at the request of 
Venkata, 370; wrote the SivitTk^- 
mnnidipika to teach 500 pupEb, 370. 
^ Ajaikai^aT (Superintendent of Stores 

in B temple), 332, 

Aramalatta Nlyin^, grant of privi- 
l^es by, to the Kaikkolas of Vain- 
dilembatturAjyB nnd Kand, 247-48 
and fh, 

Aramvalarthi Nayanir, the agent of 
NarBB^ NiyakiL, £4. 

Aram valuta K£cciynr. a dancing 
girl, interview of, with Deva Riya 
n. 270. 

AraiirmdrfMnda^, h military title, 
168, 


Anoiiikdtialpdr, chief 132, 

Arwun, settlement of a dispute by 
the. 117. 

Arava VilaipUs, 6 . 

Aravidu Kings^ spread of Sri-Vaiana- 
vism iindEr, 327 #. 

Araviti Btikkn RijUp e feudatory of 
Kr^adeva R 3 ya, 10 , 

Architects, eacempted frema the pay¬ 
ment of certain taxeSi 96. 

ArchitEcture, contlbptlffli of Vijaya- 
nagar to, B-7; encouragement O'f, 
i^der Viwyan^w, 100; features 
of the Vijayan^ar style of, 3BB-90. 

A^t rersvanatlia, a lemple far, built 
by Db™ n, 31S, 


-tTTfc, > Hill; WltJl 

T^RPpa Nayaka to detide a case, 
LLl i dPEUfilon M a dispute by, llg, 

Ariyel^, poller, the Atalu 

kdf aTgor of the place, 135. 

AriyappB Udaiyar, mo Harihnre I 

iSpi. 


* - - 4 J±J , JJJ 


- ■ * " ' * «J-K ■l.wX—ml4-. -- ■ - 

feudal 90 ; of Vijayanegar, iveak- 
ae 3 s of the, 1 C 4 - 65 , 

Ar^yi^ai horoilal, itiBinfaiiied by 

the temple at ^rlrafigam, 228 , 

A^Iery, cam© mto existence under 
VtJayiuiaear, 145; use of the, 149- 


Arttoiuv migratiou of from fi:anR4mi. 

P^B Bimo, due to hpavy taiatiom 
SpB, 

Arulaladisar, see 'V’scadaiir 385. 

Arunagirinatha, author of a canunen. 

- IH- Seftfeara^ ^ottndersw- 
lohon, 365. 

Ai^glHpuraMm, a work of Maral- 

JtiHnasairibBndar, 385, 

Amnactiln^TaflOm, a work of 
EUappa N%^nlr, 38G* 
Aruiiagirl^ndEnd^, a work of Cidan,- 
Wa Guru l^Bma^vayamurti^ 

JSOt e 

ATaimiyantafi, ^ work of Ellappe 
NayBgar+ 3®6. 

Aieli^ Borderer's Edict of, 26: birilt 
the Mauryan Empire, S, 

Asffi^ment of tajt on Ifmd, method 
of thB. 44-47; rates oJ, 47-5B, 
tbe^ 374 ^ 3 ®, 

A^pradhaii Council, of filvaji, 28. 
Atxf, a kind of poetry, 270, 

Aivepefu^ Vijaystnager kings, ^ 0 - 
calJed on account their strength 
in hors^ 147, 
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Athii!TViivedab}iilsji&^ V^Titlen by 
S5yfiji5i 300. 

- AebaL'ianii^ Taxadon Department, SO. 
Advira Eima Papd>'a^ author of 
Nai4^dam^ KnMkfiJidixm Kitriflui^ 
jouFdTUimr ljinffflpH!nan3Tn and V^n^- 
SSfi; date pf, 300 fn, 

Atrlya Rain^uja, gtpat-grandson of 
Pranatarthihora and unjcle of 
Vodijita D^ka, 35S. 

ALtflr„ disputes among the PdniedLd^ 
at» 243 + 

Attitookkattalaij a ivork of KamaluL 
Jn^apraka^ F^d£ranv 3S0. 
Aydienco Hall, a| Viiayauagar^ 
nridiitectural features of the^ 402. 
Atifrecht» on the author^p pf the 
Vodlc Cammentaries, 362; on the 
date of the death of Sayana, 333; 
on the Vyasaraya Matha, 315. 
Avanarn, a villBjje rer^tored to th> 
'nruHd^dmanidQr ten'spJe+ 110, 
Avaly, Mallapanoyque^ the lord of the 
country of^ 192. 

Aya^drSf and the deolioe of the 
village republics, 217: and justice, 
114-15 j proportions oE then ftam die 
'ftnger-givliig elassos,' 346 . 

Ayffgar syslanis lhe^ under Vljaya- 
TiHgar, 217-30. 

AyangadJ (Aytiparj), 218. 

Ayiraypadnlr a work ol Kamalal 
J&Hnnprak^M PsndaraiTip 386. 

Ayrofi dfi Saladana, the Portugu>«^ 
Viceroy, embassy aeut by VefiltaLa 
n tOp 174. 

Ayyolo Haju, one of the a^i^adiggnj^r, 

374. 

Ayyangar, Ramaffwam>% S., on 
the religion of the efttly Vijaya- 
tiager kings. 316-17 fn. 

Ayyangar, SHnivasSp M.. on the 
origin of Quo VatiLn^ai and fdan'tpai 
cla5ses+ 254; on the results of the 
coloniBatlon of Tamil India by the 
Telugu and Kanaress peoplci 353- 
54. 

Ayyaparasayya^ 37. 

Ayyar, Eslasubrahmanya, S. R., on 
the oonstrtictiori of the northeni 
adpiirom at Cldninbamm+ 322fn. 
Ayysr, Jagadlsa, P. V., on the oil 
used by the would-be aefi, 2S9fti. 
Ayyar^ Ramans tha, A. S., on 
Koftoipaiiflttt, 63/n, 

Ayyar, Subrahmanya, K- V., on iht 
decline o| the village sssernblies, 
217. 

Ayyaedfe^ 22. 


B 


Bbhanaha, a MuJtammadan saint 
320. 

Bacanor, a buffer state of Vljayana- 
gar^ 170: a subordinate of Vijaya- 
aagar, 141, 

BacfljfasByya, an officer under Kr^na- 
deva Raya, 241. 

Badarfiyana, Brahmajtiifrffi of, 364 . 

Bedugulaviru, decision of the 
guarrelu of the, with the Palm5ti- 
vanu llfl-, 

Bahmeni kingdom, 2; Sultans, in* 
cursions by the, into the Vjjftya- 
^gar domimotis, 176; wars of the 
Rayas wfth the, 9fl, 

Baja^noyaue, lord of Eknljal, income 
and obligations of, iga ; TniPftarv 
contributiong of^ 133. 

Bajapanayiiue. lord of Mumdoguel, 
Income and DbUgetions of, 195. 
Baitiris, a dresB, 2S4. 

Bakhir of Rama Raja, da>^iption of 
iU^B Vjjayanagar armies at Rnkiag 
Tangdi by 145, 146, 

Bnlfl; Bkapfluatamu, of Konertma 
dedicated to Cinna Tlmma Rhih’ 

BdFd Bi^nifa+ of Agastya^ eonunen^ 
ted on by ^uva Timma, 365. 

BdFo flh4nita a commen¬ 
tary Oil Agastya^j Eh^rala, 

written by Sl|uva Tbnmfl, 365. 
Balijas, 6. 

Bollagate, 176. 

Bsllala nif made to pubmU to 
Muhammad Bin Tushlak, 306. 

BSna. author nf the Xadamburi, 373. 
Banavise (1) l^tWtS, 1B5; Mirappa, 
Vicerqy of. ISl. 

Handarasayya, settlement of □ 
dispute hy, between the Rdnc^Iox 
and the cultivators^ 24S-46. 

Bandhfl, a kind of poetry', 270. 
Bandyupsdhyaya on the Hindu 
pobtlea! ideals, 20. 

Bankpur (Bengapor)^ a subardinatn 
of Vijayanagar, 341, 170. 202. 
BarabuUewuttee ^ 218. 

Barbers, spedal privileges of, frum 
the state, 243-49; tax oiip 62, 63 fn., 
64, 65, 9(3. 

Barbosa (Duarte) t on the arruigc- 
ments of streets according to oecu- 
pation, 236p and jn+ ; gn the 
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i^tteTkdanoe of by women In 
WATj 266-67; on the cbiil^^ia of men 
for dll? Bimiy^ 136; on the Conneil 
room of Uio Vijaygna^^r kings. 
27-28: on the deniision of tiie 
king in his CounciJ on ih^ nac^- 
jiity for going to war, 150 ; on the 
dietary of thn Vajayanagar kingEr 
2G1-62 ;; on tike dre^ womanr 
2Sfi : on duoUijigr 291-02; on tht 
food of the BramnaiiB, 232 i on the 
harem^ 265; on the head-dresfi of 
women, 28€ ; □□ hook -swinging, 
345 ; on the bouaes in tLe harem, 
S64; on the houses ol the nobility^ 
270 ; on the Jngkp 345 ; on kings 
Reldam going to war in person* 
153 ; on Malabar and Vljayanagar^ 
177 j cn the march of the army^ 151; 
on the method of wi Sting at Cali¬ 
cut, 254; on the ornaments of 
the people, 1 on the pay ^ 

the soldfers, 1S6 ; on the p&rfor- 
mance of snti, 253, 2S0 * on the 
pleasures aflordsd by diE women 
of the harem. 268-B^^ on the price 
of horses^ 14S ; on the ptiniehment 
for failiiTe to ^^onfoml to the 
ahligatlons by the ^fayakoff, 106 : 
on the rivalry among the wives nf 
the king, 263 and fn*; on the sense 
of security in the Vljayanngar 
empire, ; on setting fire to 
temporary^ citieSp 153 ; on the 
shootinR; of the threo arrows by 
the king after the review of the 
forces. 161 ; on the Eoldiets "Living 
according to iheir own law^" 137, 
144; on the starting of the king 
for war, 151 ; on the F^ength of 
the VijByanflgar army* 134-35^ 
OS ; on thp tonsure of widows, 
on ihe i raining and attain¬ 
ments of the women* 270 ; cm the 
training given to the dancing 
girls, 205 ; on the use of shoes and 
uinbrellasp 285 ; on the voluntary 
nature of sati. 260: on the Viia- 
yniiagHr empire, 196-07 ; on the 
wealth of the courtezans et the 
capital, 267-68 : on women fcUow- 
ioig the army^ 165: rc^ntoient olp 
against certain classis of Brahmans^ 
244. 

Barradas, cm the Madura Nayah, 
274; on the origin of the cap^ 284 
K 

BaTialnmeo Tontebotm, an Italian 
Ijy Brother, and painter^ stay of 
with Venka^ B, 413 - 14 . 

Basava (Vf^abha)^ Minlsier of 
Biijala, gave a popular turn to 
VIra saivfsm^ 368. 


Basavanim tldMyar, governor of the 
Birakiiru rajya, 

Bosavet PfiTdna, translated into 
Kannada by Bhlina Kpvi, 381. 

EaaiWx 128. 

BatefalcaJa (Bhatkal), a buffer 
^te of Vijayanagar^ 17G, 176; a 
subordinate of Vijayanagar, 141^ 
202. 

Baylcaya Niyaka, son of Mah£- 
savmitadhipati Hebbare Nayeki, 
236. 

Becanor^ a subordinate of Vijayena- 

2^2. 

Bedabfnu^^u^ taiL on, S-t. 

Benakappa Set^* a dharnaoifisfltia tq^ 
80, 

Bengal, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175p 176. 

Bengapor, see Hanfcpur^ 141* 170^ 

202. 

Bemierp on the Dtjirchjj 141-2/n. 

Betel leaf, use of the, 289; used by 
women even in the presence of 
the king. 268. 

Bevsnahalli grants made by Hama 
Raj'a at the instance of 'Ain-ul- 
Mulk Gilani, 320. 

Be^eneger (Vijayanagar), 1K5, 2S4. 

Bhagavata, portiuns of, transLited 
into Telugu by Haiibhatta. 36B: 
Eoenefi from the, sculpture^ in ihe 
LaksmJ-deva temple^ 396_ 

Bhagavata campu^ r work of Raja- 
nitha, dedicated to Acyuta, 366. 

B^USpritrofa ihird-nem,. rendered tuto 
Ta m il by ficwaiccuduvar, 384. 

Bhedeti ^anjTufnij, grant by Acyuta 
Eaye for the recitation of, 332* 
351. 

BKeneppa O^eya, governor of Bira- 
kuru, gift byp of maney at the in¬ 
stance- of I^vn HJya Mahareva, 89- 

Bharate, sem of Adinitha, 3S3. 

Bhdmrat in Kannada^ a work of 
KumaTH Vy^a and C^marasa* 381. 

Vflibkara. a work o£ 
Ratnakara Var^, 3ffi. 

Bharati 'nrlha, a gtiru of Midhava 
358, 

Bhaigavo* Minister of Sankara, 188^ 

Bhaskara Kavi, father of Timmanna. 
Kavi, 3S2, 

BhO^a Bku^flp a lit work, 3152 . 

Bhatfcal £BatacHll*)p 141, 170, 176p 

202. 

Bhatta Bayicafipar a composer of 
grants;, 353. 


■i 
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Eiia^tifcHi&aksdiva^ auilicii’ of the 
K^arnal^a^aiabdattxcwMTin, 3S3, 
Bhaftavtttim£.Tiyamai 350. 

Bbqt^ Murtl, fame as Hama Haja 

Bhusana, 31ft, 

BltAofiETnifqraf^^ a Wi'k of Malla- 
i^arya, 382. 

Blcavaaapuriidotfama^ a d^alnari^^ 
WArk by Hatnakhe^ Dlk^ta, dedi^ 
Gated to ^ujappa Nay^aka ot 
367. 

a mu^cal instnimeDt, £96. 
Bhima Kavi^ translated into Kannada 
the Bosaira Purdna^ 381- 

^drtram^ a work on Geo- 
firsphy^, by Apattaranar, 336- 
BhiiTnipsi^dej a mark ot hoDourp 191. 
Bbupati U^yir, father nf Vlfa 
HAyajn^ U^yar^ 230, 

Hhiiitalavlr'a^ aceeptanoe of the 
overlordship of lilma R^a Vifthalu 
by^ 203. 

BhuvanBgin {Bomgioriti) ^ Salvpnay- 
qncp lord of, 82, 102. 
Bb^a-di^okatFir 106- 
Bhoganaiha, andior of the Gaarind- 
JVfahapniMjiafui^GVap 
Hdinohoja^ ^ragaramflnjnTiTi Trl^ 
piiToi^i^divffi a^id Uda?M7ra^an^£d^ 363. 
flk^a pdtrcij lOft. 

Bbuvaneavprfp shriiiE of, at Vijaya- 
nagaTp 3ftl. 

Bidar, gifts of Kf^deva Raya to 
the messengers from the SiUtan 
ofp 172; Sultan ofp couqueriKl by 
Kf^i^deva Rayap 147. 

Bijapur, envoy from, 173; Ilonawar, 
sometimes subordinate olp 202; 
interference of the Sultans of, in 
South Indian aSiairap 4; Ki^nadeva 
Raya'g aimounoeinent as to what 
had taken place between himsdll 
and the Sultan cifp lTl-72; 
HaieCir in, 144- Sultan of, paid 
tribute to Mmp Raja, ITT. 

BuaTk gifts cl Kf^adeva Raya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of. 1T£. 


Bisnaga (r) (Vljayanagar)* 50k 
13S, 141, IB&h 274, 211. 
Biaengalla (Vljayanagar)* 342. 
Bladcsmitha, eKempted from 
(rayment of cettein Uxe$, ftE. 
Bodial, Etajspanayque, the lord 
193. 


B2p 


the 


nfh 


Bdnibeys Lakha^ a Bcholnr □£ the 
tmio fli Kr^nedevn Haya, 382. 
Bouigarin (Hhuvanaglij)^ 32. 
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Bommokka^ a sofi, patron daily ol 
the Tot^yans^ 254, 

Bommaldfft, puppet show, 204. 

Bommerasa, author of the Soundam 
PurdntL, 383. 

Brass workerSp axompted from the 
payment ol certain Uiw, 06. 
B-rhaspati, foU-owed hy Madhevoi 
for adjective law^ 103. 

Brohiftfldei/o^ 42^ 55; village hod a 
ftobkdp 2«T. 2m. 

Brahmans, alleged feellngG agamst, 
242-43; as adminieiratora and 
ministersj, 241; sencr-ally 
ndtiiHikaj^ 107 ; dress and 
simplicity ofp 243^4, 247 ; Kf^pa- 
deva Raya on iheir appointment 
to administrative posts, 2&, and on 
the expenses on, 09, 14£ i not to 
be molested by war^ according to 
BiLoient Dkamsa, 166 ^ Nunir on,^ 
and law, 113; occupation of, 241; 
of MaJavaHir cxeammunicatian ot 
ihe^ for sale of property to SudraSj 
211; part of me* in the MuJm - 
finvcimi festival, 339; place ofp 
in aucietyj 240-244; privileges ot 
ihOp Z40; resentmimt against certain 
traits in the cliaracrtor of the^ 
244; respccled by Deva Haya II 
and Kr^xiadeva Raya, S46; vegc- 
iarinnSp 282; as viceroya and 
generals under VJj&yarwgnr, 143- 
44 ^ women among tl^* fair, 293. 

Brahme^utrciir, of Badareyana* Breh- 
rnajiitraorcth a gloss on ihe, 364 * 
deduced by Madhve, elaborated by 
Vadkaja tn his VuJkiimeiltkdt H70. 

Br-ahme^rmurltip- a gloss on the 
BrshTnitriitrax of Badarayana, smd 
written by Dtvp RdyEi H* 3^. 

Brahmanya TItiIib, pum ot Vyisa- 
raya ilrtha, 314. 

Brahmlsvarap saiue as KuJottunge- 
^laoBR^^ a unit HHagep 1S9. 

Bflggs, on the procuring ol guns, 
150, 

Bridsh, embody to the^ scnl hy 
Venkata IT, 174. 

Brown, on the origin of the Vipra- 
vinodios, 244^ 

Buc han an, no I^the farmmg of the 
B^te revenues, 80; on book 
swinging^ 340 ; on K:p^adeva 
Raya's survey and assosament, 45- 
46; On the Right Hand aod Lslt 
Band groups, 250-51, 

Buddha^ 6gure of* ±n the Haxira 
RaxnBsviml temple^ 333. 

Buddhism in Vijayauafer^ 317/^, 
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Bilhler^ on the vi^\ of R nmnapklia - 
i^ajida to Nep^i 33^ 

SukJca I, (B nVkaTnflhi p^i-ii Buldcannn 
U^ytr, Eukfean^ Vo^yir, Buk- 
kn Eljii:), son of fi aAgatna , gp- 
poinU^ YuTiO-rajs by Harihat ^ \ 
11 ; appoiul^ MadhAv;i Mantrl ^ 
govemoT o£ the Weat^ 191; 
and the compoaUlati of the Vedjc 
ctminienEajiea, 360-63; M-ryler 
with his brother Herltinra 13; 
disciple of Krly^^ti Pe^ita 307; 
disTftspeet shown by* !□ the 
AHibassQdQr of MtihomTTiHd Shah, 
112; embassy of, to the Court of 
TaiCsu, the Ming Umperor of 
China, 1731 encourasemeTit given 
tp soldiers by, 154; father of 
Kajnpaj^ and Vlrupek^ X 175, 
1&7, 364; founded and strengthened 
iho Vijayeoegar empirfrt 2^ 9 ; 

helped by Vidyararjya in rehgious 
revival, 305; Imporianoe of the 
fort of Gntd to, 155; J nin — 
VsisMva pact effected by, 315-16; 
MadhavE, a minister u^er, Z41, 
361; MadhavAc^rya, the iCuuiguru 
and minister of, SOT fn.j 35B ; rmirch 
of. to Adqni, 134; Mudda Dan^a- 
natha. Prime Minister' of, 30; 
Nacana Somanatha KavX ? Court 
Poet flf, 372 1 Nagani^s, a great 
mmiEter of, 1I7; rajT^ in the time 
of, 17B: Eayana, die rriinister of, 
30, 353; war of, with the Bahjrveni 
Siillan, 149-50 r 

Bukka H, fiscal regulEtipm by, 90 ; 
^ant of land by one Racapa^ for 
the service of God Kalt^cva, 
during the time of^ 215; Lak^ana 
Fen^itn, s poet in the court of, 
364; settlement by, of the taxes 
payable by the Kaikkofas and 

Vanlyars of PulipparEikdyi!, 65; 
Vatiardji} and co-rulor during 
the time nf Harihara n, 10. 

Bukkenna U^yir CBukka I)* 13 fn.t 
Z35. 

Bukkanne Vo^ey5r fBukka I>, 224. 

Bukka Raja, see Bukka X 

Bukka Raju B5ina Raju, attack tl 
Kandanavolu by^ 152. 

Bukka Rayal, enquity of a dispute 
by, US. 

Binrhln-i-HoWj esthnate of the+ 
about the rev'enues of S^lisiva, 50, 

Biirma, reductfpn of parts of, by 
Vijaywingar, 166. 

Bi^ll, on ^tM of assessment on 
land under VqayanogaT,K 4B. 


C 

Csesfij Frederick, on the coins issued 
by the provincla] governors, 183: 
on the dress of the corompn 
people, 2M-35; on the form and 
of VfjayaDDgarp 4D6| 407; on 
the perfomian^ of mti, 2SB-26d; 
on Hama Raja^ usutpatioT^ 17; on 
the treachery of two Edabeui^ 
madatis &i Keksos Tang^j 163 ; on 
the use of shoee^ 235^ 

Caley, Cinapanayque, lord of the land 
of, 192. 

Coldwellt on the F-diait^agdr? ol 
Madura, 200-201. 

Caiecn, a tauiSer state of Vijoy^nagar, 
170; a ^bardmale of Vljayanagur, 
141. 202. 

Calicut (Kolikku^u) Abdur HazAk 
had letters of credence to the 
Sumcri ol, 173; Hsnganatha image 
taken throughr 303; e tribatary of 
Yljayanagar according to Nunir, 
177; Zaumdn of, 177. 

Coma Nrpala, ranunander-^ln-thief of 
Deva Haya n, 33. 

Cdmara, a mark of honoui', I'Ol, 274# 

CamaroKi, author of the Prahhu- 
iingdlihij, and joint autho'r with 
Kumara Vyisa of the Bharnta. in 
KanriEd^, hdau tired by I>iva 
Raya n, ^1, 

Camps, part of Sayo^a in die cam¬ 
paign sgaiosh 350. 

Ca^aTfidT^taetj a work of Doddaya- 
cojya, 327+ 

CandracQ^ (Purnanandii;, a PuntiR 
of the Kanmkdti pi^, 335, 335/n. 

C^dracu^ Sarasvatl (Candra- 
^klwa Sarasyati), disciple of 
Mkhadeva BHrasvah, grain of 
Kf^^devfl Raya to^ 335. 

Candraeud^dm, a poutlR of the 
Komakoti pl^a, 335. 

CandragiH (city), 157, 204; archi- 
tectunl features of ihs palace ah 
410^11; church at, 216; fort at. 
7; gymnasium at, 292; school at, 
for the boDett of the ndbles, 349: 
stay of Fathers dc 3a and RIem 
at, 413; third cepital of the Vija- 
y^gar kings, 410; Venkata H, 
viccTny al, 136; Vljavansgar 
drifted to, 328. 

Candr^tti (Gutti) NldMMjla Appa. 
appointed governor of, 277, 

Candragutti, capital of the Araga Pro¬ 
vince. 17B, 185. 

Candrokavi, author of a work describ- 
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ilit audktice hall of God Vlrij- 

pak^ at Hampl, 2S2. 

Candrasekhara Sarasvati^ same os 
Cordracu^ Sarasvath 3;^, 33S /ji, 
Candra^khara lampte, at Honnipit 4M. 
CcradriJt^g a cammdutntij' on Kr^^na- 
misms Pratcdkarujtdroila^d^ 36S. 
C&ntta Basava Purina^ a work of 
Vlruplk^a Pan^ln^ 3^, 

Hificirtara caTiernm^ 
on the revenue paid by eastern Car- 
na^a tn Krsnadivii Hajra^ SO. 
Carpenter?, exejnpted from the pay¬ 
ment of certain ta^e?, 

Castanheda, an dueSliriEj, 2^2. 

Castes and commuoidjes in the empire, 
239-SS. 

Caturda^iprakdsjkd, a musical work 
of Veftkata Makhl, 258. 

'Cilulr*, the lord of ihe land of, IS7. 
CaturtMetdadrCj a w^ork of Appoyyn 
Dib^tap 3Sd. 

CaturvedimangelBin, chfitocteristJes of. 

CauHiiTiH Ba|uva Naynkrij lord of, 32. 
Caanda Madhava, life and works of. 
2G3. 

^ CfltiH, o mark of honour^ ISl^ 2^4, 
CduedJj on adminlalratlvo' unit, aieiiM^ 

^ calico of the tenDn 175, lfi4^ Araj^a 
CAvadif 117s Bilw cavadU 
Kdllla cavadi, 184; ValudOam- 
hatluccavndit 179; Kefunike of a. 
211. 

^ Cavalry, under Vljayanagar, 147-49. 
Cegayya, father of Naffuva Kagayya^ 
connected with the drama 
kun4^n&takft^^ 254. 

Celloppa, rebellion oh put downi 154^ 
Cennappa Udalyar, nephew of Haii- 
hara H, Rront by, to Yidyabhusima 
Dik^ita, 321. 

Cerukurl I^k^Tdhara, author of tho 
Abhilti^tarthaddyinif a commentary 
on Jayadirj^s Pra*aRanrapkond^ a 
commentary on AimrfThjo.'rfl^^niuEi, 
^adhhd^E?dndrikd, 
and a commentary on the Ciie- 
tieoSndnT 367. 

Ceylnrrt, cortqucst of, ind tribute col¬ 
lected from, by AcyTita Raya, 177; 
conquest of* by Virupaksa, 175, 135; 
expedition to» by Lfdtkaima Dan- 
nayaka fDanilik), 34, £73; of K^a- 
deva Rkye to, 173; levy of tribute 
frcHiit by D6va Rlya IT, 17^; reduc¬ 
tion of parts cl^ I6fl; Salvunayque,, 
lord of the lands bordering nn, 192. 
Charamaodel, SahTtnayurue^ lord oh 
82, 13£. 


Chesa, a eamc^ 293. 

Chief BaiUff CPrfffecl)i Police Com- 
mL^oner at Viieyanagar. 130^ 131. 
Chief Master of the Horse, an oEEcer 
of tlie BJinyT 1S9; and the malnten^ 
ance of horses, 148-40. 
Chmapanayque, military contribution 
of, IM. 

Christianity, under Vijayanagar, 317- 

IB. 

CidnmbarB Guru Namasavayamurth 
author of the PeramorafiAs^ni^fch 
CidoTR&cratrenbd, AnnainaFaiocn&a 
and the 3fl7.' 

CkbambaraTTi (Citrak^, Kanakasa- 
bh3( PerumbonapuliiTir) a pilgrim 
centre^ 333; arc^teciiirHl features 
of the temple at, ^-95; gifts of 
Tirumnla at> 327: a hundred varaes 
Composed Appayya Dlk^ta in 
praise of Hatarija and Govinda- 
at^ ^: impruvementa to the 
Govindarajia shrfne- st, by Krmappa 
NSyaka and ^rl Ha^ea JTi, 329, 
330; fneotne from four vOlages 
neflr^ 55-6€; Muhammndan occupa'- 
tinn of South India and, 301; 
part of the northem gopurs In 
the temple at, huUt by Krxnad^a 
Raya, 322, 322 K, 325fTi., 3^; sc4- 
up atr cf the image of 
Gavindarfiiasv.5mJ, by Acyuta Raya 
325 and 3^-20 fn,; Tamil poets at, 
354, 385; tower at, 7. 

Cldombffru Puritnam^ a work of 
TirumalainaUia, 384. 

Cidflmhflrnpponi^fllj a work of Perau- 

jotiyirt 

Cbfambaroven&d, a work pf Cidam- 
hnriEi Guru NamaMlvayEynOrti, 357 . 

Cide Mercar, a fugitive under Tbra- 
blm AdU Shah, 154. 

Cfga Mudhalyn, dispute of^ with 
Annadlni Gauda^ rcgardlni; the 
gmidika of a village^ 114-15. 

Cikka GahguTf granted as itelini'a 
po^iofia Id the children of Gaud- 
nyya^ 127 

Cikka Kaittpana Udaiyir, charter of, 
to the BCaLkkdlaa. 1^. 

Cikka Nahjayyap Pfirupatyagar oF 
Terakanantbip 2^. 

COckanna NlyakSp punishment of, 129. 

Cikka R^ya, a name of ^rl Rahga JL 

14. 

Clnapanayque, lord of the tand of 
Gnloy^ incpnie and nbllgatigins oh 
19S. 

Cinna Bommu Nayaka and Apnayyn 
Dlk^ita, 355, 370. 
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ClrniadevUmma {Cinrltlm), a oueen 
of Ki-^aei^v-a Eaya, J77; portrait 
df, in the Tirymalai temple, 40J ; 
followed hiin to Kon^avTdu., 2GCr 

Cfnnapijlaipdnddnf, gerved Under the 
adappani, 274 /ti, 

Ciniuippa Nfiyaka, e^cemptlen bjp of 
certain classes of people from speci¬ 
fic taxes, 

Ciima Timma Haja, brothET of 
Vitthala, 379, 

CitaraOp see Acyuia Raya, 195, 

Ciira, n kmd of poetry, 2TG. 

CltrnbT&dm, paintiugs on the wells and 
ceilings of tempos, 411. 

Citrakuia^ (CidamhaTaiB)i 32S and /n, 

Citromimflmsdj n work of Appayya 
Dlkslta, 369. 

Civii architecture, under Vijevanagar. 
4Dl-4fl5, 

Cokkaya GBu4a, grsut of, for the 
merit ed Bayicaya Nuyjika^ ^0, 

Cola (Tanjore) Venkata, Viceroy of^ 

Cola country, Virupaksa, mlgr of 195. 

Cola empire, 1, 2; decay oi the vUlago 
aaseinblies after the doclkuc of the, 
21G-17; growth of the Tiruvadirejya 
out of the, ISO. 

Cola insciiptiims, 37. 

Colas, appointment of YuvarAjji^ dur¬ 
ing the days of the, 16? extent of 
ine empire of, from the days gf 
Raja Rija I tp Kulottunga, 175; 
land _ BUnreya under the, 7G fti.; 
Eahhda durmg the pcrk>d of the, 

Cdonisation of Tamil India, hy the 
Tdugu and Kananese and the rfoe 
of social problems, 253-54. 

Comara, contingent of, la Raidjr, 133. 

Commands of ibe palace guards, an 
officer of the army, iSfi, 

Commajidor-in-chial, navy under the, 
165, ' 

Confiscation of land, for fault, 214, 

Conjeevoram, (see also KafieT) btcM- 
^tiral features of the temples aL 
398; a tower fn ihe ^kamharanitha 
templo at, built by Krsnadeva Raya, 

7. 

Conqumed temtary, prrangement 
lor th# admlaiatratioti o!, 168-09, 
Con^ Bfrt Nlcolo del Coml, 122, 341, 

Plulosopliitsl, 100, 30S, 


Corbel, nfloabonilftaTn iini£ iiildhe dur¬ 
ing tbs Vijeyanagv dsys. 

Coronation, under VijoyanagaTj lU-H. 

Go-niler, Bukka U, during the time 
of Hsrihara 11, 10; and Yunernjd, 
constltutlcinal pcKfdtiDn of tho, 12-14. 

Cotamuloco, on arrow shot far, by 
the king after the review of the 
forces, Ifil. 

Coullao (Quilon)^ tribute levied from, 
by Diva Etiaya II, 17S» 

Council, the bigger, in Vijoyanagar^ 
campositlon and position of the, 
25^27, 34fl fn. 

Council Koyab acted a theck on 
royal eutbority, 24-25; consulted by 
fclxigs before going to war, ISO; 
consulted by Kirgnadlva Rfiya, 
1641 memhera of, generally pro- 
viackJ governor^, 130; Council of 
the governors, constitution of the, 

m. 

Court life at Vljayanager, 271-77, 

Courts cf Justice In Vijayanagar, 107- 
ll7; the Dsnnaik, the judge at the 
capital, 33. ' 

Conto, a Portuguese historian, 17; on 
the strength of the Vijayanaear 
army, 135. j -r e 

Cowell and Cksugh, on the authorship 
of the fi^cfruadarlfriiajqApraJta, 35fl, 

Cow, tax on, 57; veneration for, 21L 

T J"T ^ ^ 


Craft guilds, 22, 

Craaapanayqu#, tba bi d of Aosel, ir- 
catue and otJtgatiaus of. 193; mill- 
twy tMntributinns of, 138. 

CidtB, tbU^uhis, growth of, under 
Vijayanagar, 5. 

Cipiba (pillar), tb* image of iho vil¬ 
lage God, BO, 


49, 56; (door hiintt), 

Cr,i*oAs3, 

/enanj, 

^3, 50; Go (Cndydsa) 

Mow, 70; f'Oflodajf. 49, S6, 13&, 274; 
Paiftam 59; Fawm, (10 iHiwnM=l 
S2, 53, 54. 5S, 56, 37.'62, 64^ 

132, 207, 22®, 227; Pariiai, 50; 

181* 148, X92; 103, 2163, 284; Pan, (10 
53, 8^^97 125. 216. KS, 247, 
Befcfuu (Godyflnfl), 325; S^fr. 
fcflrg^owni, 131 . 227 ; Vff[a( vali ti- 
iruliiatp0na;n, 87, 212; Vara- 
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ha Cpet^) 45. 70, 85, 66, B9, m. 225, 
323, 325 jn^i ytnfrptflpfi^oiiap 328; 
yin^em (Vfiite^jr), 62 and Jn., 281 ; 
Mint, at Ih* capital, 131; Private 
mlnlg 1S9. 

CListoitL, ft^rce of, 5^ 23; iikBuence of, 
nn taxation, 40-41, 4T-4S; a source 
of law, 102-103. 

Customs, collGctlon of, in the Telugu 
GouPtryi 50; mfOioil of the collec¬ 
tion ol^ 61-62+ 

D 

Dat^inaiqxarti, a liGaiJ of the Tiruva^ 
va^utufal matha, 338. 

Dolo acihiScdii (Do^da £/a[a- 

uJlj), 2i. 

BaJ^a-HnihzJmrt, $aiTie as Dafn adht- 
ftari or Dala'ua^, 33. 

(DcrJn adhikiiri or Dahido 
adhUtari^ the 

pati of ancient Imlaa, 33, 1^; a 
member of the Govomor's Coun¬ 
cil, 183; a member of the Iniporial 
CoimcUn 2Sj and Pmdhdni, 34 /n.; 
i^resented in the larger Council 
of the Idnss, 27^ 

^ aS?rn7idraj village granted let 

military service, 42, 

Da^avay Agraharain FUiss, 183. 
Dalav^ iSevappa NSyaka, ^aberles 
let cm contract by, SO, 

Dames, on the arrangoment ol atreels 
acoording to occupation, 280 /n. ; 
on Barbosa^s fstin^te of the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on punishments 
for the for failure to con¬ 

form to their obligations^ 156; cm 
setting fire io, of temporary cities, 
353: on the price of horses, 148; 
on the use of the umbrellas, 265 Jtw 
DanAfk (Da^OTiayafai), administra- 
^on of Justice by, 110; Lakken^ 
Dandanayaka^ expedition cf^ la 
Ceylon, 273. 

Dapaik's enclosure, buildings In, 409- 

Ddnapuraiat^ 2lS. 

Dance, an amusement, 295-96. 

Dancing girls (deroddaii), dance of. 
before God. 295; in a temple, 332; 

^ ^ presence, 

of the king, 2^. 

Dan^, adminiatratien (7) HO, 111; 
importance of, 20; judldal punish¬ 
ment, 33fiir; Menu and. JCrsnpddva 
Raya on, 163-04 

Dandnmdtga (mUitary route) + 161. 
Dan^fiMyaka, and Dalav^y, distinc¬ 
tion between, 158; signmcani^ ol 


the title of. 32-34, 116-H ; ihe 
maTMbdflr* and, 35; provlncisl gov¬ 
ernors known os, ISO, 197. 
Dgn^fidyakam wj/afir* leaders of the 
Poda^fcfcfliirnrj 234+ 

Dd^diiuiddrl (militajy route)+ 161. 
Dendu {palanquin}f the use of, a 
abdal privilege enjoyed by the 
Kaikkelas, 347, 248. 

Dan^udonn (mUitary route) ^ 1^1- 
Dun^ik (Daiidandvoka), the judge 
at the capita^ 33. 

DanMyaka , a title 

sometimes held by the Daia-adM- 
kdrt* 38 3 had a seat in the Imperial 
Coiinclh 28 ^ 

Dapatao, Saltiva Nay aka, lord of, 82. 
Dorafre, encouragement of, by Vija- 
yanegar, 220. 

Diidtia fSaTFiayncdrgi), 71, H6. 
Dnuvdrika, door-keeper* 35. 
Deivajdavildvar holla Lak^mldbore^ 
author of a part af^ 

Deffa, a school of music, 271, 2!^. 
Deisi/I, of Miyikottspura^ 166+ 
Deuaddrta lands, for temples, 42, 54, 
125, 129, 225, 

Devaddruiin Tii-mwumttukJcdrti, 41 . 
Devappa Gau^, father of C^iarasa 
Vchcleyar^ killed by Sanjer KHan, 
163. 

DEvaro^iyafi, dancing girls attached 
to temples, 115^ 116, 2^, 332. 

Devarasa, Atkmmni (revenue), fatiicr 
□f Timmarasa, 353. 

Deva Hlya 1, 1, 2, 2fn., 11; faihcr cf 
Vijaya Bhupati U^aiy^', 81; gov¬ 
ernor of Udayagirl, 185; made a hid 
for the empire an death of 
Hiarfhara 11,10 ; ministers ; Nagappa 
30; Vitthenpa Udpiyar, 
241; Nehal's r^usal of the garland 
of, 265/ti.; seventy-four divisions 
among the pdnoSkia during the Ume 
ofx 245; six components ol the amy 
of, 145; death of, 13. 

Deva Mya B, 77 r Abdur Hazak on 
the harem of, 265; Abdur Haz^ an 
the elephants Ld the court of, 149; 
Ahmad KHan , a servant oh 162, 
319; a Christian t^ Dewau cf, 317; 
and the 'Hazara Ramaavainl 
temple, 332; assumption of Empe- 
rial titles by^ 13; author of the 
Rntmlnadipikd^ 364; banquet of 
Ihfi brolhcr of, 283 and fn. ; boar 
hunt of, 203; built a temple fur 
Arhat Parivnnatha, 316; 

Nppala, the comm&ader-ln-chjef cfp 
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33< Carnsrasa honi^iir^ hy, 3S1; 
ccpOiiiilLalion by^ a£ hiB Cqiuncll re¬ 
gard!^ military reJorms, 161, IM; 
Din,^Uiiui defealed by Arl- 

aitha in the court d, 373-74 ; 
drcsis of* 284; embassy <dt to SMh 
Ru^ of Pierds, lT3j togagftmeiit 
of falconers by, 293; erection of 
forlB at Tekai durlng^ ibe lime of, 
156; esteem oi, for Brohmaiis^ 240; 
iLEtent of ttui empke Under, 175 j 
Ga;a6Etekara^ and GajflttetlaiMii^u 
nruliyn, UlJeii of. 293; gift by 
Bhanappa Odeya at the maianco 
of, 8S; had 10,000 TurtL^JtH hone- 
men, 319; inlarvlew of Aramvajatta 
N^cJy^, a dancmg girl attached 
to a tempk at Mlijani, with, 2T0; 
Kfumad^ pi:>et5 during tba Hmp pf, 
3B1^; legMation during the thna 
regarding .kanyodana by the 
people of Virlnclpuram, ^6-57; 
levy of tribute by, from Ceylon, 
17fi; method of collection of 
revenues uuder^ 76; military re- 
forma of, 3, T, 161-182, 319; anidi the 
rtsulls tif die policy, 163j 164; 

ministers of: Antianmridbya, 241; 
Nigappa Dai^iaynka, 31; Slddbaxm 
manlrh 374; Timma Dapi^anaynkfl* 
366; affii:er under; ^qlugapti 
TippaiiR, 3513 ; order of, that Kat- 
tayani might be collected by lha 
temple of TimvarrSyur^ 74; order 
of, to Srlglrinptha of Candrogii^i rtr- 
garding the remJ^oq of taxes, ^- 
H7j 226; Nueuz on his ministers, 
28, 29; plot qn the life cif+ L23 ; 
the PrefecL'a oflSce during the lime 
of, 131; presents to Abdur Razik 
by 173; Ptime Mfniaters; Lakkarma 
Dapnlyaka, 32, M, 176; Mahopra- 
dhanl Peruina|ldcva Dannayaka 
UdfliyWp 35; putting down ut mal- 
administration by, 196; removal of 
oppression by^ round Tiruvunisw, 
226; nimnurs about Abdur R iarak 
spread at the ctnnt of^ 173; ^rnda, 
a poetess in the court of, 374 ; 
sdml^ and patron of letters, 364; 
:itQbi1i5ed the administratidm of 
Vljayanegar, 9; Viceroy under; 
Lokanjp E^^sinayaka, 139; and 
the Vrtthala temple. 3t03; Viiaya 
Rayar succeasof of, 

Devlkk^unmi, 75; Blk&imatha at, 
332; iSnn. ^ivacarya of, 337; Devi- 
pafnam^ Salvanayque lord of, m. 

Dhanurmdart, grant of the Vipra^- 
vrn^ins for the wqr^ip of Cefinn 
of Tiiiciholiiru, 245, 

Dh^TamtHiT^a^ a title of Sajura 
Tbnmaj 35. 


Dhurmuj dati^a aocordiDg to Mann, 
103 ; Kf^^^va Riiya, on flic 
Importance of the prolecUon of, 21- 
22 ; to be adhered to^ accord!^ la 
Ki^adeva Haya^ 104 ; wars aDcor- 
ding to, 166. 

DhoFiTinTiatJia Purdria, a work of 
Madiiura Midhava, 331. 
Dh*riTtap™iipdIaA:qIj, q title taken by 
Siiuva Timmar 111- 
Dharma Kiya Mahar^a, 35. 
Dii^Lrmdflana (village courtj, 115. 
Dhmrma l^tras, natuie of the, 1Q2. 
Dbaimasuri, author of the Naritfcc* 
dituamsa Vydyognj 372^ 

Poncako, a atriqg of ver 9 ^ in 
adoration ol Rlminuja, 316. 
DhfftKVfttt, a work on Ssnskrit verbal 
written by Sayana while with 
Sahgama n, 359, SOO/tl; on ihc 
term Jlidd^utpipofnj 361. 

Dhurja^ author ni Uin Kdlahoali 
MdJid^TFtpfzm and the KdkfMtisrarci 

&atakixm^ 377; oms of the ajfqdlp^ 
ffajtt*, 374. 

DUuvar ^^on, an agent of Riina 
Raj^h 320. 

Din^lma Ehatto, the Cau^ poeii 
defeated by Aritiitha in the ccurt 
of Deva Raya IT, 373-74. 

Dhti^ijiia family, of Sanskril poot^, 337. 
Dln^bma Kavi, a great schoLar, 352, 
Di^i^ Sirvobhauma^ bqii of Abhl^ 
rama and Rijanatha, and probable 
author cif the H4iii4bhi/iidapam, 36S, 
Do^^ayacarya, author of the Canda- 
mdrutaTTi.^ 327; defeat by, qf Appayya 
DtMta at Citrekuta, and the res¬ 
toration of the Goviikkrija shrine, 
326. 326-7 fn. 

Dombaras^ Abdiir Ka^ and Lhrs- 
choLen on, 249-5Q ; occupation of 
Tamil India by, 255. 

Dravidian style, influence of the Huy- 
sala fltyle on, ^5. 

Drosa, in Vijayanagar, 264^87. 

Drugs, duties OB, 62. 

Duarte Barbosa, see Barbosa^ 129, 
196. 

Duelling, 291-92. 

Du Jarric, description of wrestling 
matches by, Z91 t on the eyrniiasium 
pt Candra^ii, 292, 

Dunduhlii, a musical maliument, 296. 
DurpadandandyoTto^ ruler of a fort, 
134. 

DnrpflBtj;, Kandanur dll^g!UTl^ Udaya- 
girl durgam, li-L 
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K 

EduL!aliQn, 1 FiettP deUa 

Vall-^ pft the piai school, 34B- ld. 
Edward ThompsoDp on Hti, 2S9. 
Ei^leen castes^ property cds w^nt io 
the StatCi if they were apufrUen, 

n. 

nature -alt ^- 

Ekambai'anadiii, God, temple oi fij'suit 
of Aeyuta Haya to, ^4; lewer on 
the south side of th^ outer endo- 
sure tji, hiiill by Kf^nadwva Ruya, 
3^7, 3413. 

Eit^bai^anatha, a poet in the court ol 
Ahku^ liaya, audior pJi the /dni- 
bavotikcitydTiank and 
Uam, 367* 

FicaCtawotfCha^^ a work oi Mkhi- 
liogadeva, 331. 

Elephants in the amoy* 14S'. 
Elephants' stables at ilamp4 409+ 
ELLappa Naya^^r, author ol the drai- 
nail/unUdti^ Tiruvarurkouai, Aru- 
ndcala Purdnan^ Tiniuirunjai 
l^rd^in and the SauTidnrj/aio/iari 
in-nv 

Ediotp on Abdur Razak & mcntloa of a 
three days' festival, 340 /ti. 

EUis, f\ W., on rate^ ol a&softsmeoL 
on land under Vijayansgar, 43^ 
Ellis^ T. W., on the origin d the 
Votangei and classes, 2^11. 

Elphmscoiie, Mountstuait, deseilption 
t>y, of the administruUtin oE j^tica 
to his day, ICW; on ihe vil^Ly of 
tho village republics in India, 2£Mx 
Emanuel de Vei^a, Jesidh nn the 
dancing girls in a festhr^ pme^- 
sion at TiruvMCr)ur, 239^ 

J&rit'np, 4Z. 

Errapragga^, author of s translation 
of the ftoripcifiiiftirt., 37E 
E^ioaage, system of, under Vljaya- 
nagar, 170-171. 

Ettur Kum^ Tirtimala Titic&rya, 
same as Titac^a, 3^, 3£7p 
£ttw Tirumalfij Kum^o T^tacaTys^ 
we Tataeijfys, 227. 

Excise duiie^, on salt, 62, 


F 

Fairs* opening of new, hronght 
revetitie to go^'emmefit, 5S- 
Fakr-ud-dln Mubarak Shah* a suc¬ 
cessor of ^AdU Shah. 3C^1. 

Famine, effect of, 232, 


Faria-y^Sousa, on the strong of 
the VijayiinM^ar army, 135* 
Fa rm i ng , of the Slate revenues, 75^ 

ei. 

Father Couilnho, on Tdtactrya, 36S. 
Father de Sa, stay ofi at Candragirl, 
411. 

Father de Nobih, on sducoliiin ai 
Moduraj 356. 

Father De Souza, on the early 
prinilng^ and the people, 354 
Father Fernandes, achool of, al 
Madura, 349. 

Father Fomandez, opposed Father 
Robert do Nobdli, 31S, 

Father Henriquez, a school esta¬ 
blished by, at Funnel Knynl, 349. 
Father Pimentii^ prize difitributioti by^ 
mi a school at Madum^ 346; school 
founded by, at St, Thmne, 349* 
Father Ricao, stay of, at Candraglrl, 
413. 

Ferguson, □» the ordiitectural fea¬ 
tures of the Vitthaln temple. 3S3- 
945 on the date of the construttkm 
of the Subrahmnnyn shrine at 
Cidambarfim, 399; on the eciiip- 
tures in ih^ V<LgefifdiRa^{;cipa at 
Madura, 399. 

Fedshta, oq Bukka I's encotirago- 
ment to his widiera. 154 ; on bU 
march to Adoni, 134; on die dis- 
. respect shown by Bukka 1 to Mu¬ 
hammad Sh^^s embassador, 172 ; 
on the dress of the Vtjayana&at 
SoMier, 146 ; dm the military reforma 
ol Deva R4ya II, 161-62. 319; on 
the strength ol Riona RSja^a army, 
135; on the use of hawks loy the 
Hindus* 283. 

F^tivalf : Caifra {Spring or 7?oH les- 
ti%^al) of Stj Virupak^, 234, 343- 
44 ; the /dfntmrcftnfflfy^nam^ enac¬ 
ting of the, dining the. 3€5 ; Nierfo 
del Conti on, 403 ; Car festival, 342- 
43; DaiflTTii, 3+4; Dipiltiahj 341 and 
i'll.; identthed with KartHgai by 
Sewell and Salotore, 342 fti; the 
official New Year and. 341 /n,; 
Duro^tamij the eighth day of the 
JlfaT^nccainl festivi, 349 f^Kt BvS.- 
daU, 544; Ekndait 344; Floating 
festival, 343; mntigmt, 342; 

333; a leatitfaJ for the 

propitiation of the Goddess Dorga^ 
3^549; cotnmenccjnenl of. 
d^ce during the, 295-96; enter- 
iaimneoL given by the Dombirtts 
during thes 246-56 ; King'^s presence 
bi that ^2 : the oinih day of 
Afebanauomt festival, 349 origin 
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dI thfip 33^39 fa.] pmamjeiits and 
presence qI women in the, 26i7j 
288; Faes on women with ceps 
286; proce^etis in^ represent^ on 
the sides pf the Throne Plelionn 
403; tevJew of the forces during the 
time of, 160-61; seat of the kin| 
during the, 271 ; scenes from, de¬ 
picted by five rows of has relief 
EcuJptureB in the HasSra H^s- 
temple, 333; witnessed by 
the king fmin the Throne platforaan 
402; AldharflMTfcJcrflinfip 344; New 
Year Day In Vijayanafiar^ 341 and 
fit I A days' festival mentioned 
hy Nioolo del Canti^ 340-41; Paaca- 
piirtjflma, 344; Kathersaptami, 343 
fn.; ^Ifrartffri, 344; Sn Kr^ 
jR|^Ei.nfi day, Silfn.; Oril^odi, a fes¬ 
tival celebrated qa the nbchi of sri 
Jayanti, 341^^1 Yaitikka- 
momin fitontfRlp a festival answer¬ 
ing to tha VTiyfi4h 341ftt.; 
dojqmip the tenth day of the 
MehdnaoflTni festival, 340 fiu 

Feudal arrangement^ weakness of, 
164-63. 

Feudal contiitgantB in the Vijayana- 
gar amy, 137-36. 

Fifth fleporf, on the BysUm, 

218 fn. 

Financial year at VijayanagaTp 91, 
341 /tw 

Flsb-erieSp let out on contract^ SO. 

Fishing, oontroi over the ri^t of, 
by the Assembly and tejnple at 
^varamangai, 215. 

Fleet, on DandaTidjinko, 33; on JCuin- 
183. 

Food, 281-84 . 

Forts, d^iiption of, 136-37; erected 
in newly conquered terxStorles^ 13S; 
importance and claasihcatlon of, 
155-36. 

Frontier governcpribipg^ 170* 


G 


Gfldi Cdirodl of Teppada Nigoimaf 
184. 

Gadldera (frontier fortress), 153. 

Gclabefekdra, e title of Diva Haya %, 
293. 

Gfl;amr£rayqvlKjrs^ (spcrlful htmier 
of the elephant) a tide tal^ by 
the Vijayanagar kingE^ 293. 

Gafapati^ niler of Q riiswa, ware oi, 
with I^^adeva Raya, 187. 


GajapatU, hemming of Vijayattagar 
byp on the n[^^th-ee 5 L^ 169; incur- 
sioiis by tbep into the Vijayanagsr 
dominlana, 176. 

Gaiaranya ksetram, (Gajiraiiyap 
Jambuh-^varam, TiruvEnaikkav^), 
301, 336. 

Galflocflttjikcii^u ftrulit/Op an epithet 
oi Di™ Raya n 2^^ 

G^jendramok^m^ a work of Haghu- 
nathsp 371. 

Gamas and amusements at Vijaya.- 
nagaTp 290-S3. 

Gone, an aggregate of Kufus, 221, 
214. 


Gdm hhoffam* natui^ oft 209^211; 
aatha of^ vilLagep 211-12. 

GanapaCi temple, at the capital, 
grents to, by KrE^iadevii Rlya 323. 

GuTidjiipenddj'aTnji worn by m&n of 
distinctiDn, 288. 

Gatid^raguLi ^4lrayya Kayaka^ 
achlavementa nfp 169. 

Gahgad^^ ruler of Pavacala, 
ddmpratdpautldffam, written by 
Gahgadh^ at the request ofp 294. 

Gai^dd^pratRpauddsam^ a drama 
by Gaftgudhdrap 294. 

Oangad^p poet^ author of 
ddjapmtapavildi?amj 

Gahgadevi, wife of Kampa^ap 270p 
864; authoress of the JUadhurs^ija- 
yem, 12/n., 270p 301, 355, 364; water 
sports of^ with Kampan^d 

Cahga Rdjap of UmmetlOri couciuest 
of, by Kr^deva Haya, 169; re¬ 
volt of, 176. 

Gahga R5ya Diva Mahirlju Aya, 
grEmt ofp to a puppet player,^ 294. 

Gan^tt^ temple, constructed by Iru- 
gappa 318^ 407. 

GapanayquCp lord of Rosylp Income 
and ohllgatians oJ^ 1^; military 
contrJbutiQns ofp 133, 

GarbJiifLf a kind of pMnry+ 270. 

Gasppa, (Gersopa) a buffer atato of 
VliayauagaLTg, 170+ a subordinate of 
Vyayaiiafiar+ 141 p 202. 

Gasperq Halhi, on the porfonnance 
of mtif 1^ Ihe Goldfludtha, 2i0. 


Gfluda ^ {Gavud^ geud), r villagei 
functionary, alao the fiFirmer+ 80, 
85. 90. 90, 119, 211, 236; members 

of the Assembly, 122; sail among 
the, 260. 


Gaud^raja, govemur of Vyayanagar, 

234. 

Gauda^jytLj hilled by the Taoadlr DiJa- 
var^ 127, 


r- 
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Gaurl^ wife of Mpiiodaka^ a three 
days festival in boiiowr of, 296. 

CflurindtM^aJcflj, a work of Ehfiga- 
ti&lha, 363. 

CreitaH, in wrestling. 2S1. 

George Birdwood, SiTp on local eom- 
mmnities in India, 228. 

Ghanfa joint author with 

Nandi MalUyy^i of the Varalftframi- 
pTiTOTKini, the NarMimhapiiid^m^ 
and JVabodhociiiTidrodnifffp 3T4. 

Gha^acnla^ (Sholingar), 336 fji~ 

Ghtifti^^caia Mahatnu^amti* a work of 
Tenaii Rlmflkrsna+ 370. 

Ghatfom. a imit^ 133, and 155fn. 

Ghiaa-ud-dln^ succeeded JalSl-ud' 
din, 301= 

GhoshalT on tha revenue systems of 
South Indlap 40. 

Gldfl Gauda, grant of Mihahi ^arrdike 
to, 236. 

Giovanni <Joa) Gonsalves* a Jesuit 
lay Brother, iho Tamlligii Letters 
cost bVt 3^- 

Giridur^d, hill fort, 1S5. 

Gitctj a musical c?omposltlon of 
p&darayasv^]p 307. 

GTta Bhd^T/flp the Tatpdrt^oMndrffcfl, a 
Erommentary on* 356. 

GlCopouindap a lyrkal dramii of 
Jayadeva; th# ArKisrunjani, a com- 
mentary on, 16. 367, 

Goa, embassies of the VijpiyHnasar 
kings to the Portuguese vicoroys 
at, 173" 174 1 the limits of, reached 
by the Vljayanafiar empire, 175, 
241. 

Gohhl Punpuffifl, a ft*stlval corres^ 
ponding to the Tamil Poi^iicJp 296. 

Goldsmiths^ cx£mpted from the pay¬ 
ment of certain tajcas^ 96 = 

GoUumdar Mu^iin kingdotn of, 79 ; 
gifts of Kranadiva R^ya to the 
messengers from the Bultan of. 173- 
paid tribule to RaiiiQ Hija* 177 = 

Gooty, Par^a Jlnanltha Bosti nt* 
built by Imgappa Dandinathe, BIS. 

Gdpa= nephew of Saluva Timma, and 
author of the CnTidrifca, a comment¬ 
ary on K™imii^*s Prabodfuicmii- 
drodni^Et^ and the Iffmilrjtjnajnrn- 
r^fdaTn, 365-66. 

Gopanpji (Gopeimfl UdralyaT, Goppa- 
an olTicer under tLampaue 
Udaiyar, 183; help o^ to Kampiina 
in the concinest of Madura* IBSi the 
Rangan^tha image and, 303; fecon- 
seemtion of the Govindar^a dbrine 
at Cidambaram by^ 325fiu 


Gdpa Rajap order of, to Slnga Raia 
regarding the erection of two forts, 
156. 

Gopa Tippa, ^andson of HeHma, 
author of TatcidipiJ^dp a work on 
music, and a commentary on the 
KdopcIaaMmFfdmadftettij^ 267p 364. 
Gopayya Dapnayaka* the AfaJidpra- 
mtS.n.\ of HarfhaJa H, 35 
Qpi^ (see Gaiida) a vlilage ftme- 
tionaryp 2l3. 

GonflparaoofddhtstHira* Vtra Vasanta 
Madhavaraya so-called, 17S. 

Govemmont, monarchical form ofp 
at Vijayani^ar, 5, S-10; officer? ol, 
remuneration of thep 3. 
Govemmentp monarducal form of,, 
posts in imperial service, 131* 
Govinda Deslka, preceptor of Kr^na- 
devs Raya. n^aCed by TitaC^ya, 
243, 325. 

Govinda minister of the 

NIyak king of Tanjqro, 411, father 
of Yehkala Miakhl and Yajnanari- 
yana Dlksita, and author of the 
298. 371; additions 
by, ta lha temple at 

Kumbakonom, 411 = 

Govmda Kiia, brother of SAluva 
Tlmma^ appointed governor of ihe 
Tcrakanambi province, 169: blended 
and imprisoned by lkrfnad.e%^a 
Rpya, 31. 

Govindarija* God* and Nelarija nt 
Cldambaram, hundred ver^ cmn- 
posed by Appayya Diksita in praise 
of, 369 : shrine of. improvements 
to, by Kr^nappa Niyaka and Sri 
H^ga ITTt 329, 330. 

Gf^adrohm, 23* 

Groups of nfiwty-eight aecta, (see 
olao fdaii^ai and YaJaA^af sects), 
23. 

Granary, in towns and villages* 75, 
Guierreiro, on judicial punMunent 
at Vljayanagar, 12S. 

Guilds, in Vijayanagar, 220-24; Pro- 
fcssianal, politic^ fiinctiorH of, 206- 
GunabbadrPn head of the Jain malha 
at Timnaj^inkondoi, ^14, 

Gunda, Bbdkraticn of, 13, 

Gurudiva. author of the Skt. work 
VI™ .^oirdffirn PradipUed^ 3Sl, 
Guiuin^asambflndar^ author of the 
^mabhogosdramj i^okkanaths Vea- 
AfuStfHtecEiViitti* the Pera- 
mdnanda VihiJkkanip 386. 
GurupffroTTjpflrd^ on the controversy 
between Vidyarapya and AtM- 
bhyamuni 365p on the reconstruct 
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tinn Govindara^a shrine at 

Cjdamb;iTnin by VedAnt&rfirya, 32S 

GuriipaTnmp^ragfflrflj oa the pLl^- 
mage of CandrasekharH^a fftiru’s 
gifni toi Nepal, 335/n, 

CunirBiTiawiald^ ef SfldSilvm Brah¬ 
man, 335, 

Gustay Oppert, Dr., on the Cfripn of 
the yalfli^gaf and Idafiffai classes, 
251. 

Gutfapab (contTBCt* lease) ^ 51. 

Gu^fi, see Candragu^ ITS, 277* 

Gutti Dxirga^ Importance of. 155. 

Guitfge, same ss contract, 79, 

Gymnasium, 292. 

H 

Hohitation In Vijayanagar, 277-81^ 

(chiefs) deputalion of Sao. 
to YLrilpik^a B9. 

Hampi, GanijjiVH temple aU ^0^ 
ofp 7, 390* 

Hfimihi a literary work of 

VedSnla Desika, 356. 

Hande Ajiantlpuraott Malakappej 
chief of, 327* 

Hcnjtiiwenedav^ru same ns the Pan-^ 
ci]aii&r, 222. 

Harem, eapendilure on the, 105., 

Hsrlbhat^i. poet* contemporary of 
Kr^nadeva Mya, 39CJ; aulhnr of 
Ratirahaj^ (Skt.), Utfiff J-oncm- 
VcrShaptir^rtc and 
MataTj^spurfiTwi (all Telugn) and a 
translahon of portions of the 
jlhdperatd^ 366, 

JJsiTtcc&wdi'apii’rianflTrtj, a work of Vira 
Kavlrisar, 335. 

Handasarj same as Va dnmnl ftl Aimn- 
galayyaDp 384. 

Marihara I, (Harihara Otjeyart Har- 
yab), KflinpimH and Mnrappa bro¬ 
thers of^ 1^, 137j 503; a dimple of 
KriySiaktl Pandita 307; founded 
and strengthened Vljayanci^T, 2^ 0; 
Bakka I, YuiHjrflja and on-ruler 
with, Up IB; chenge^ in assessment 
on land by, 45-40; construcHon of 
a temple by, in b^out of Yldya- 
ranya, 391; Eonversian by, of the 
payment in kind into payment in 
ca^p 75-70; dhaTmer^Bj^jifT of, re¬ 
garding revenue, 79 ; rajim in the 
time of, ITS. 

Harihora 11, Z 11. 35; falher of Im- 
medl Bukka, 307; of Deva Riya f, 
145; of VirupaksBa. 175. 1E5, 363; 
Krlyisakti Pandita, the Kulogtiro 


of* 307; CQUBiihation of, with his 
ministcTS regarding Madhavaman- 
trin^s successor, 137 -S8^ grant of 
lands by^ to 'three porso™ who 
were pfoTnoters of the commeotriTlcs 
on the Vedas, 362, 3G3; ^ifl of hind 
on tenure byi 200; 

helped by Vidylranye in religi¬ 
ous revival, 305; ministers z 
IrugappB Dandanatha. 316, 355, 

333, 407; Madhava, 241; ^yana, 
30, 359; Prime Minister: Mndda 
Bandanatha, 30 ; Madhura Madhava 
a contemporary of. 301^ protection 
of the siih^ecta by, 25 ; Litl« of, 355, 
381 ; diluted succession on the 
death of^ 10. 

Harlhara Ilh ^ sou of Diva Riya I, 
13. 

Harlhara Odeyar, see Harihara I, 79, 
235, 

Harima, sister of Diva Rtiya IT and 
grandmother o! Gopa Tlppa, 354. 

Jferiiefludrii ^TctlopaSfhr/finawwi, a 
work of Hama Raja Bhusaria, 379. 

ireriuaiiiiHTn, translated by Efrapfrag- 
gada^ 372. 

Ifaritdtfisflm* a work of Srinatlm, 344 
fn.p 313, 

Hnryab (Harihara I), 145. 

^asan Gongu, founder of the Bah~ 
mani Kingdonu 2. 

Havart-, repreBentatlon of Akkanna 
and Madazma by^ 127. 

Havellp on the Ltiduence of the 
Muhammadans on the Hindu Etyle, 
389. 

Hawk, use of. In huiiting, 

Hazara Rajnasvmnl Temple, archltec- 
tufsl features of the, 392-93; sculp¬ 
tures in, 402; paintings of scenes 
from the RaTnd:yoan m, 411, 

Heras, Rev, on the origin of 
Vljey’anfigar* Z fn .; on the Pdfaiya- 
gdr ^stem at Madura, 201; on the 
paEidon of Rama Baia Vftthalo, 
203; an TItacarya, 303; on the 
usqrpatioti of Rama Raja, 17^ 

HerveYv on 251. 

Hindu Monuments^ 390-407^ 

Hinduism, 309-315. 

Hlriyiir, paintings art the ceUinga of 
the m’uJchafFinntopn of the TerU- 
mallewara temple at, 412» 

HobnR (Hoblf)., an administrative 
division to^ the place of the 
jfliola. 183, 219. 

fl^avar (Hinawr, Honawar, OnoreTl, 
allegiance of, 202; Ibn Batuta on 
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schools at, 34S; Jalal- 5 nl-Diii, Sul¬ 
tan of, 20S. 

HoDgauur, rule for the cultiviBUoa of 
rice lands Ln., 211* 

Hopkias, on the Va^oalaij and 
reT^aIciur> 312 /n. 

Horse rUingH an amusement^ 233. 

Houise Minister (Mcuiepa Pradhdno), 
33. 

HoyMla^ of Dv^asamudra, an 
important power, 24, 3iW; LuHucnce 
of the Sohgama faroLherfi under the# 
IM; Hoysala style, iTtfluence of, 
OD the Dravidiao styloj 395 \ office 
ol door keeper under, 29. 

Hliif 

HultzscK, on the nvaccanSp 64, 

Human sacrlEce, Under ViJayanagoji 

12T, 

Huiigaiiati Nayaka, dedmem of a 
dispute by the family of, regarding 
3 gaudashipi 1X9. 

Hunting, a game of the ki^gs, 232- 
93. 

1 

Ibn BatfL^, on the composition of 
the army of Sultan Jalal-ad-Dm of 
Honavarp 143; on Ghiosud-dhir 
291; on schools at Onorc {Hona- 
var). 349 

Ihrahini Adil Sh^, refused to eurren- 
dnr Cide hlercaTp 164. 

rbrahlm Qutb Shah, occOpatiem of 
Ahobalam byp 22?, 

Idnlyaru, undertakiug of the 
of, regarding privileges to the 
KttnmdTaSf 247^ 

IdaL 3B9-39Q 

Idanpoi and Vabihgui aecUSp declsEon 
of the, at Peiipadam and Vrddha- 
calam, 1Q;5 ; oppositicin to rHjagarsm- 
byp 92-94; quarrels nmoiig the, at 
Fondioheny, 232 and /n. 

Uoiviniyars, grant oif prlvUegea by+ 
td the Kal&DjiLS of the TIruvadL 
rijya, 24 S. 

Ifam tfrai a title of Devn Raya 

n, 176, 

Danjinyar, one of tho Irattaiyar, 334. 

Trnmadi Bukka, sou of Harihara, 207. 

hnmadi Kempe Gaudo^ Prahhu at 
Yalahmikan^u, ZIS. 

Immadi Naraslriihat 3; gift of a village 
by, to forty scholars, 332 ; Mafiga- 
ra^yya, tf^ J£antRtkkain of, 

28: Namsa Nayaka^ the adminis- 

VJ^-5^ 


trator, during the minority ofp 17 ^ 
rbe to power, of NarasI Nnyakn 
during the tiine of, 194. 

Imperial Council of Ministers in 
Vijay&nag&r, 2G-33. 

SndTjtM^ far 166^ 114; granted 

to govcnunenl servants, 98. 

Indo-Saracenic Architecture under 
Vljayanagar, 408-11. 

InfaDtry in the Vijayanagar armyp 
146-47. 

fmndupattEikkdmip two joined neck- 
ringiSp an omamentp 293. 

Irattaiyar^ Fwin poets, 3B4. 

Irrigation, tinder Vijayanagar, 100: 
od^me, human :^[rryice made by 
Ki^padeva Raya for the success¬ 
ful terminHlion of un^ 127-23; 
works at Vijayanegar, 4[>4. 

Irugappa Dan^anatha, Minister of 
Harihara IIp 313, 355, 383,^ 406; 
additions to the Vardhamina temple 
at TitUppartlltlkup4fOjn hyp £L3, 
409; aum^ of the JVflonrtlwiTafTifl- 
Tnaij^, 335, 363; Hgilra of, in the 
Vardh^mine Lom^e at Tirupparutti- 
kuQrajnp 406; Jain, 316p 2^, 467. 

Inimhalb granted pd^lkdeal 

right^ 122. 

IruJcniavc yi^kkam., a work oF 
Va^ainalai Annagaiayyap, 384. 

Irvine, on the efficjency of the Indian 
armlost 139. 

115, UE^ 

t4aina Duiker fSvaminatha Be^- 
kar), a bead of the Tiruvmvadu- 
turid 338. 

Isaixa Sfvicerys. head of the Golaki 
niflthat 337. 

Islam, 315^320, 

Iswail Prasad, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar adralnistratiQnp 25. 

J 

Jef/attumunuru^ viilage assemblyp 222. 

Jdimitti BhdrutaTiTiip a work of Pina 

Vlrahhadra, 274. 

/aitnifliti^ni^yamdlAoLitiird, a watk af 
Madbavap ^ ; on Madhava^s per¬ 
formance of sacr^ces and the rela¬ 
tions between Madhava and Bukka 
1. 358. 

J amism , 315-17. 

Jain monuments, in thei Vijayanagar 
empire, 407-498. 

Jgiiii-Vai 9 ;^va compact:, 3X5^16. 

JaktaiiiLa, a patron deity ol ihe 
Tofflyans, 2S4. 
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Jakkanna, a court pool of Dii^a 

and author of the Vikminarkci- 
odriCam^ 374, 

/flia diirsfd (fori surround^ b^r 
water) ^ 155. 

IdtokrTi^^ water sparts^ reprofiented 
m the ftciLlptiit'e& i^ound the "'TfiroDt? 
PtatfonnH" 403. 

JaM-ad-Diri, Sultan of Honavar and 
a tributary of Hariharw 145, 

Jalal^pd^dirir of Madura and Muham¬ 
mad Bin Tu^lak, 300-301. 

JAmbaveiCTkEif^itaiii^ a drama written 
by Kf^adeva Raya to be atiacied 
during the Springs festival of ^ 
Virupak^, 2^. 344, 36i5^ Kr^nadcva 
Baya’a view£ on the maiatenance 
of the fiocUl aolidarity of the 
people containod in^ 240. 

JdmbatNitilcaij/idnamf a work of 
£kamranatl^p 307. 

Jambukeivaram (Gaj^an;^^ Gaji- 
ra^yak^Eram, Hmvaonikkav^J p 
3Dlp 333, 330 ; asslgiunent of duties 
to the Knfl^^laikkirors by the 
assembly of, 131-32; tbp Kama- 
koti plt^ transferred tOp 336. 

Jarvauni^a (MalUkdrjttnai^tjaya), a 
work of KeU^raser 362. 

Jangamas (UhgiyBts), 282, 304, 308; 
taxe$ on^ 89. 

Jayadeva, author of ths Gifagovnidap 
a lyric^ drama and the Pramanna^ 
rqffbavoj 367. 

Ja^ntasena, a rfiga invaoted by 
Kaghiuiatha, 297^ 371. 

Jaj/nrvkkapatrihf, eartiBeete of vic¬ 
tory, 121. 

JayoEwalp K. P., on iho interpreUi- 
tlon ol the lenn D^^^sniEira^p 33. 

Jaya TlrOiap a disciple of Ak^obh^^a 
Hr that 314. 

Jesuite, the^ and education, 340nnd 
the spread of ChtiEtUnityp 31i-IB. 

Jesuit painters and painting and 
Venkata 11, 413-114. 

Jina Kaoel, same as Tirupparulti- 
kuuranip 468, 

Jinjit fort of, 7; CDpimna, governor 
ofp 363; the Nayak ofp a tributary 
of Vijayanagar In 1611, 56^ Nicholas 
Pimento, on the seat of the Nayak 
ot, 271-72; BfQrappa Nayaka, the 
ruler of, 367 ; Venkata, Viceroy of, 
2M, 

JluottTntiktieiEvekc^a workof Madbava, 
357 4. 

Jtuitakkdrari 94. 

Jlvitapp^n^, 51, 33. 


Jiu^eos, 93, 105. 

Jhanupraklsa PandEratn, founder ot 
the Dh^nnapuram madia <?)* 337, 
Jnopukqin (zoemo ?> 118, 

Jndjiappallllj a work of Kamalal 
Jhanaprah^a Panditar, 386. 
Jhenaprakasa Desikar, author of a 
Mnnjariprpfl in praise of Krsnadeva 
Raya and the Khoci JCcilBTobokam, 
384. 

JEanaprska^,^ author of the Tmi- 
■uorjfyiir PitTiTTOfii^ ^oftkarpecnirB- 
kara^ uridi arid Sfooj'^Tmriddii/^r 
Pamppakka urtxi, 380- 
Jninasivacaryas^ of Midfarnjr^m, 33'^^ 
Jogis; traveliing menddrantSp 34^. 
John Nkuhoff, views of, regarding 
the judges in villages, Lt2- 
JnEnt [iwnoi^^iip of lEmdi see quibb 
209-11. 

Jotisbee (Joshee)^ a village func- 
tionaryj, 216, 

Justice, administration of, 5* 99; by 
the jabhJj 214. 

Judicial proeedtire, 117-126. 

Judicial ponidimeat, 12S-130. 

decision regarding the right 
of, by the agent of Ei^deva 
Maharaya, 219^ 

K 

Kaeei KoJoTnbakani, a work of Jhana- 
praka^ D^ikar, 334. 

KaedrayaTj consulted by Aramalatta 
Nayitilir before granting privileges 
to the Xalkkolns □£ Valudllambat^ 
rSiya, 248. 

Kathkoja Mtidalls, acted as judges in 
Aindw^s caso^ 125 ; grant uf Suuan- 
diram to the goldsmiths by, qivI 
the trustees of a temple^ 220 . 
Xaikkolas, rates cJ from, 54; 

cherter of Cikka Knnrp^a UdaSyEr 
tOp 103 ; of Vfliudilam^ltu rijyap 
grant of prlvilegiss to, by Arama- 
Intta Niyipar as at Nahclpuram and 
Virincipuram^ 247-48; street of the, 
at MajjtambEkkam, 247; of ibe 
TiruvadLL rijya, accorded privileges 
by the Baivn^ara, 248 ; □£ Tribhu- 
vauanmhsdpviparru, Na^uvidicarsi- 
paXTU, and Nenmalal parru, grant of 
privileges to thn, 248, 
fCdikko^itltemp w-eavors^ slract, 386. 
Kijahastl, n pUgrim centra, 333; addi¬ 
tions to the temple at, by Knsna- 
dtva Raya, 323; moRCdpiuE at, 7 ; 
fawer 3t^ Constructed by Kr;^- 
deva Elya, 397^ 
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KdldAosH Md/idtmyitTn, a work oi 
bhurja^L, 377. 

^atofcuTn, a work of 

Dhurjati, 377, 

KdEaflidift-flui^Og a work of Madkava, 
357. 

Kalactcgliappiilavtir, ti poet of the 
lima of l^nUnalnyya 334. 

Kata^dda Xairdan Ko^ii. a tltla con- 
fcrr^ on Po^an Kon Ejamban 
for supply^^in^ hl^ to Hia temple of 
KnUHftMtiBcqiyir, 315. 

Xa^nlmavn, same m KfllamddJrtt- 
357, 

Kklqpurncida^niiip a work of 
Plni^li Suranna, 377-78. 

KaTlarasaK autkor af JoiLnuta^i/a or 
MalliJcflTivfiairtjayB, 3&2, 

Kamalai Jnanaprakiga Pandltar, ap- 
painted Eiipezin ten dent of some 
temples, 3B5~S5: author of AmitUtna 
ApOLiaE^ J^iiuapiiiai i^geual^ ^iud- 
funtdo SddoTTt, Atfu- 

ookkesttnfai, AnTwmelnft^'eip 
nzppd^a!, Tinniui^n’dciipT'rranam^ 
Pufpauidhi Jind the PuT^alaii 386. 

JrHTFisldltt-yspora^Tn., a v/ork nf 
MnmljnaiiasajTLbandar^ 365. 

Kamainhlka, wlfo of San^ama, 304. 

Kama Nayaka, the chief j^and of 
Kr^nadeva RIya. ronliriftent of, to 
Ralctir, 39. 

Kimappa NayakSp PSrttpaiyafiAr of 
the ^rmgapatani country, 231. 

fCamiruSlarp exampted from the pay^ 
ment of cartaiu taxos, 96 . 

JCitmTFidlotteTTj, artisans'^ street, 2fln. 

KammaSp 6. 

Kampa I (K^pano)^ Kampam I, 
3, 359. 

Kampade^?a Anna, an nfficor under 
Acyitta Raya. 223, 

Koifijwla, a form of Krimpcnfl, IBSfn, 

KompoTia, an adminiatTaliyc division, 
183 I Fleet on, 

Kampana, a son of Sayana, 359. 

Kampana I fKampo), one nf the 
founders of Vljayanagar, 2; governor 
of the Udayagirl fajya, 1B5, 1B6-7 ^ 
grandfather of SiAg^nna Odeya, 
30a I SayTino thn minister of, 3S9- 

Kampajia (Kiiinara), sna of Bukk.i, 
I75p 1S5^ 303 t 307, 364+ fjangadevi 
the wife of, 355, 304; a doorkeeper 
under iho Hoy^ae, 39 ; Kriyi- 
sakti Fiiindlta> the fetcfapTini of, MT; 
F?overnoT of the Muluvagil king¬ 
dom, 185; conquer of the Cdla- 
mandoIoLin. mad South hidin freeHl 


by^ 2, 175, 364; conquest of Madma 
by, 35G; Idadura Sultanate put an 
end to by, 301; grant of an adhvapa- 
TUJUfMi during the timje of, BSO; help¬ 
ed by Somappa D^ndanayaka and 
Gopanna U^yir in the conquest 
of Madura^ 188 ; hand to hand Rght 
of, with the Aambuvarayn, 153 ; thn 
Sambiivarliya killed by, according to 
the MadkuTacrijfl j/oTn, 169: ministers 
and offi^rs: ^mappa Udaiylu', or 
Dandanayaka+ MjdEdpmdiianT, 85, 

169+ 189 ; Giclpp an H in ijflii ai\ ofliceT 

under, 189 ; Vitlappar, Vittappara^ 
^Tp Vittappayyao, a treasurer and 
nifnlster Under 86, 169, 225 : open¬ 
ing of the ^nrangBin. temple and 
the reconsecraHon of Honganatha 
by, 303 /n+, 356: ^^timnont of a 
dii^uEo in ibo T^lruvofflyur temple 
under the orders of, 116; water 
sporbi qf, with Gangadlvi and other 
women, 269. 

Knmpana tfdaiyir+ see KampanRp 39, 
66. 116, iMp 350. 

Kdnarf, 122. 

KariRkmia^, ceunposition. of songs by, 
337. 

Kanakagirk Nadin^la Appa+ appoint¬ 
ed gavernor of, 377, and fa. 

KAhcI (see elso Conjeevaram), 119; 
a pilgrim centre, additions to 
the temple at, by sin Ranga, 327: 
gifts of Hmmalfl I to. 537; grimt of 
privileges to the Kafkk6|as by 
Aramslatta Nayajjar, 348 and fn.* 
Naceikarembukofia, a work on the 
greotne39 of. 304 : the Kamakid 
pTtha locHted at. 334: part of ihe 
dciirpfla of, in the Jain-Valinavm 
compact.. 316; *rat5jciryH, manager 
of the Vai^ipva tomplos at^ 367-6S: 
tiiidbha™ performed by Aeynta 
Raya at 334; the Pdnralaa at Tim- 
vamSttur granted pri^dlegcs nmOar 
to those enioyed at, 247; privneges 
of the Kaikknla*? of, 247 ; tbe 
Vtiradar5.j<istaxfA of Appayya Dlk- 
sita in praise of VaradEiriia ot 369. 

Knnd!3card+ military department, 1SB„ 

Kandalmlll, toweta buUt for the fcrt 
ai 153. 

Kandala Appalacirya, a scholar of 
the flmt! of VeAkata H, 328. 

Kandala Snrangacarya, a Sri-Vai^nava 
teacher, 327, 

Kandanavolu (Kiimu1)p fort Df+ in 
the occupation of Sav5i, (the A^il 
KHin), 152. 

KcniTiidfaap same as Pnneah^, 24^ 247. 
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K^iuia^ Ut^mLnrCf 3S4)-S3. 

25a. 

Ka^xia^yas (Hnysalfi^). 24^ 24/n.^ 9S; 
hfiavy taxes tuidef, 95, 97; rt^ision 
^ taxes OTV ai^E?dutit af lli& lands 
Kavmg been in theii" liands, 55. 

Kann^ur, capita] oi a chief, 3(B. 

Kaimappa, scu]ptiiri& of+ in the MalU- 
k^juna temple, 397. 

KaiVi^SddiuiT ajjreemetit amoiig the 
Brakniam of Padnivldu regarding, 
22-3, 356-57; enly form of marriage 
popfulflT in Vijayanagar, 255. 

Kip, Mudda Heggad'?, chlcd of, ^. 

Kap^r|^ lOfl^ 246. 

Kdt, 84. 

KqnagTdmUj a revenue villagfij 42. 

Kamivtdiij system of p&ricKiicai re- 
difitributlcpn of lands, 216. 

KentTiifcd, (Kartuini, Senahopii)^ 33, 
315, 237; onerous duties of, 219-226. 

Karivij razoTp 53 in. 

KcErfniii?h^idl:o^ same as Prayuldihl- 
AudMuidhU 5S9. 

Kamam Bagaparaea, grant by, ta 
Nattuva Nigayya, whose father 
Cegayya was couneotcd with the 
dr^a 204. 

Kiiumdra^ a sdhacil of musie, wo¬ 
men proficient in, 271- 

Karnataka generals, appointed vice¬ 
roys In the Tamil countryp 239. 

KomafakaiabddnuidralMi, a work gj 
Bha^ Kalahkadeva, 393. 

JCamfltaSw V<d^ Vildso, a title of 
Harihara U, 355, 381. 

Kdrpoidficim land, 43:. 53 /n.- 

KaryakartB, a title token by the Pra- 
dhdnis^ 34; the provincial governor 
known as^ 192. 

Kcri/dttiJiInl kadapar^ a tide taken 
by the fVadkinii^ 34. 

Kcryuttukku kartfinrfldii^ a title taken 
by the PmdhiiiiffT 34 

Kdiayam^ the term used In the Cola 
days, 75. 

Kaatfcflhdotn, a wprk of AtivXra Hama 
P^^ya, 386. 

a work of ^IohIJis, 
373. 

JCathdri, sword, 153. 

Kathdri ^aluvQp origin of the title, 
153, 

Katharl Saluva, (Karasiudm} the 
siege of a fort by, 157. 

Kaecuputto^ah same m contract, 79. 


Kityiyaua, followed by Mldhava, 
lOB-109. 

Kantglyo^ IDB, ITl; on reoruitment to 
the infantry^ 146; on the smallness * 

of the Cabinet, 29; on the use of 
spies to watch the actions of the 
mlnlslers, 31. 

Kaval rightSp 132; teourCi 133. 

Kdt^aZp^ra and police organlsadoni 
131-33. 

Kavali VEtikatarSmasvami. on the 
date of TeaSlJ HimakrfnH, 378. 

KavatMadasime, heavy taxation in, 

96. 

Kaverii^kam (VikraniHbharano- 
cflturv^dimahgalam), a fam^nr^ 

181 1 malidjahhd of, 208. 

Kavira^apari^tzir, author of AnoTidn- 
TTialni^ Vaiiaklnrdlni and a tramda- 
tton of die Sotindaryclahnri, 395. 

KnvsrHlanfcdni Kd-madficau. commen¬ 
tary on the, by Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Kayal^ Salvanayqtiep lord cf, 1U2. 
ofQcerSp 276, 277^ 

K^dl Bania Rojayya, grant of an 
umbali by, 129, 

Kfianjafa(m) an administrative unit 
17B; Luders on, 194. 

Kllavan Setupati Muddu ElmaUfiga 
Eandudaiyau Tofai, opplied to, by 
Paluttin^ Kuppldri Amhalakka- 
rao,. 273. 

King and the administration of jus¬ 
tice, 20-21; no law maker, 163. 

"•King'a Guard”, 141. 

Kodage, grsiit of a^ to MaHip 169, 

Kodandsrama, Vehkayya, a c?onlem- 
poTHty of, 386. 

Kodangal Mayakkars, eightEen, as¬ 
sembly of, 117. 

KoduxigaLdr, fisheries let out on con¬ 
tract at, 80. 

Xolat^ntj an immsement, 299; dance, 
painted In the temple of Varc^n^ 
mSna at TimppamthiktinpaTii, 412. 

Kopd&msrasayya, of KTsna- 

deva Raya. 37; governor of ITdaya- 
glrh 182. 

KoodavTdu. conquered by ^rl R^ga 1+ ^■ 

186; inscription of Kr^nadeva Raya 
at, mentiorLS rates of taxes levied 
on oomitLoditles, 59-60; Nidlndla 
Gopoi Governor of, STS; Nandela 
Appe, Governor of, 191; siege of, by 
Ki^ndeva Raya, 256; Siiuva Tim- 
ma. Governor of 191-192 ; ^rfnSths, 
the court poet of the Heddia of, 373. 

Kondoja, a barber, favour shown ^o^ 

248-49, and fn.; pettUon of^ for the T 
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remilssicm of tte tasoa cm h\s com- 
munily, 65 and 

Kone^ Ayys^j agineemjent of* with 
Ubimyav^mtaclTyH EUur Titti- 
T nalat Kumara Tatncirya reifarding 
mortgaged temple lands, 227. 

Knnetlnatha, author of tli& BAli 
£Ih49av(LtaniiiT 379. 

KongerayaTi consiilted by Aramalattfl 
Niy^bjfir before granting piivildgcs 
to *hi3 Kaikkolas nf the Valudllam- 
ba^u rajya, 24S; representod the 
M.«£Mjar of parrUi 34T. 

Kmaun CfforaTi) orderEd by Dnva 
REya II to be placed before bis 
throne, 162; placed before HSma 
Rija, 3i20. 

KoriikkaL decision, at^ of the Vo-la^gai 
and Idan^ai sects to offer civil re- 
sistancc to govermndntj 03-94. 

Ko^dtanyidinam Tataca^yfl^ same aa 
TaLacaryo, 3GT. 

Kottoit fort 63 and fn. 

a division of the najt^a^ 1T9, 
180; divided into ndrfde, 180-&1; 
and niror*^, 132 fnA and Valandjdti^ 
180-81/n.; Ajutir Kot^^ Kab- 
yflr Kottam, IBS; Padiivur Kot^aaMi 
lai; Pal^unfa Kottam, Ifll. 

K^yil Icanafcku. temple ncmimtant 
333. 

Jielvl, manager of the templei 

332. 

ICdytlc^lu^ on tbd truveb of firt 
Ranganalfka, 303- 

Krimikan^a, king, removal ^ 

the dovindaraja idol, from tha 
temple at Cidambaram byr 33S fn. 

KriyEsakLi Pan^itet (Kriya^tl* Kri- 
yasaktJ Gum), a Pasupatat 301; a 
guru of Catinda Madhava^ 303; of 
the early Vijayanagar kin^ 321 ; 
part ofj in the saving oi Hinduism 
Jiram Islamic aggressioTit 394. 

Itr^, see Acyula, 304. 

Kr^ria+ the cousin of the last 'nrthnn- 
kara, 412. 

Krsna. great grandfather of Bagha- 
vendra^ taught Kysnadeva Raya how 
to play on the vifta. 297r 

Kr^n, Gad, ddvoUnn of the Valla- 
bhnearya sect to^ 313 ^ koage of, 
brought from Udayagtri by K^a- 
deva Raya, and enshrined at the 
capita]^ 391; life of. depleted in 
pandl groups in the Haz^a Hama- 
svami temple. 392-S3. 

Krana, R., northern boundary of the 
empire. 307, 176, lYI. 


R[r^i^d^a Riya. emparor. 3, 4, 66, 
153, 171 ; son of Narasa^ 362; a 
Tuluva. 322; greatest cf the Tuluv? 
kings, 17; had twelve lawful wives, 
2G3; Cinni divS+ qUeen nf^ 377 ‘ 
dau^Ler of, an esepert in cJmas, 293; 
Eathar of Tirumallmba^ 367; l^me 
Minister^ Sajuva Timma. 3a, 111. 

191-^2, 365; cnnteiiipcLraty of Pta-^ 
tapa Rudra, 366; so-^cailed abdica¬ 
tion oif L5-16, and fn/, account of, 
given in the Raimvecckcmu by ihe 
of Vlsvanctha Nay aka, 
193; addition^ to the Vltthnla lam- 
ple by, 3S1, 393; administration of 
die Tlruvarur temple hy, 384; ad¬ 
ministration of Viiayanagarr stabi- 
llsi^d by, 9; administrative arrange¬ 
ment of the Ummattur country by, 
after its conquest. 169; Ailasini 
Peddana, the pne t taureata of bk 
court, patronised by, £6, 376-77; a 
mnn of letters, 6, 106. 35^, 365; 
amount of revenue paid to, by 
eastern CamatekBi 50; aiiil his 
Countil, 24-35; and the ‘'wife*' of the 
Gajapad, 167; a patron of scholars, 
6. 355, 3^. 374; ApatsaKlynn of 
Tirukka^yur, a general under^ 144, 
242: appointment of an accountant 
by^ 237; appainlmcnL of his son 
Tinimalfl as t^uardjA when sit 
years old, 12 and 12 /-n.; appoint¬ 
ment by, of Venkata Tateye- 
raja, to enquire into social matters, 
116-17; Q staunch devotee of Ven- 
fca^e^ 401; Hudior af Ehe Amufcte- 
365, 374-76, of iho /ambo- 
ueCTkafi/fiaam, 304, 36S, of JVfndntn- 
Roicmcmjarh Satywvodhu 
prenanom, SaMakirilidjIrcfjftTigTa- 
fiamj ^ufctiiwiiptiLni jiieTmdntflitiflTif, 
365; benefiictiDns of, to temples, 
323-24: betel page of. 274; blinded 
and imprisoned Saluvo Timma be¬ 
sides othern, and ruined hla family, 
30, 124, 195; but did not ejcemie 
him, 240; Hrehman ministers under, 
241 ; built a g^pura at Ka|ahasti, 
397; built a part of the northern 
gioimra al CMambarnm, 322+ 3Z2 fiu; 
3£5 fjt.r 297* 39fl; built □ tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo¬ 
sure of the EkambaranTitha tempis 
at Cotijecvaram, 39®;; cannon taken 
to Ralcur by^ 150; cammirt^on to 
Femmasani Rjanaliuga by, 154; con¬ 
quest of the Sultan of Bidar by, 147; 
construction by. of n lake near the 
capital, 74; of ihe "House of Vie- 
tqry,” after his return froTn Oriase. 
402; of the Krena^ami temple. 
301; and his CouncLt^ ffl", 32, 164; 
coronation of^ attended by feuda- 
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iorj chiefs, 10; perfcurmed hy Saluvfi 
11; of, in H^Esan 

Sthala, 140 fn.; antidunccment 
c£ War by, to neutr^ nulghhaurlng 
171-71; dlvisloD of ihn ^rtny 
Into £cVi>n win:[^ by, at Halcur, 
15Z; doings of, after the capture of 
AhmadnagaTt I5T^^; dress of, 2S4; 
embassy sent by, Ir the Partugueso 
court in 1511, 174; eneauragement 
given to the soldiers of HaitOr by^ 
154^155; equipment of the army 
of. that marched to Raicur, 
1^7; Estimate of the gtrength 
of his army by PaoR, Nunii, 
the and the 

Kr^ardyavijayam^, 135^ 130; esti- 

nmLe of the Wealth by Faes, 50; 
execution of prisoner by, 127-28; 
exemption of the tenants colonis- 
jr]g Are^hoyil, during the time of, 
E5; eKpedltion of, to Ceylim^ 17G; 
&gmo of, aculptur^ io relief m thf^ 
nlchfi in the northern pdpuram at 
Cidambaram, 3dB; pairxti^ figure of^ 
and hie father, in the palaee, 277, 
4l3; figure of, and his queens, 
in the TiTumnlni temple, 333, 401; 
followed by two of hm queens to 
Kondavl4Un folIovL^ad to RbIc^ 

by iho Governor of Vijayanagar 
with a contingent, 334; gift by, to 
Alagiya Tirucmrrwmholafmad^ 
Tainbiran^^ 325 fn.; gift of lands 
by, to the people for making itn^ 
proyemenls, M; (£if1s by, to the 
messengers from Birar, Bidar, and 
Golkonda, 172; grant by, of a vil¬ 
lage to Nandi ThnmnyyH. 293 fii,,* 
Gutti raiya hecanue a Rubdlvisiod 
of the Fenugond^ r&fya during the 
time of+ 120; HaribhatUi^ a contem¬ 
porary of, 393: human Eaeriflce 
offered by. 345; improvements to 
the Tlrutnalal teinple hy^ 4Q1; In^ 
ducod to attack Oallcutp 177; luvlta^ 
bon by^ nf Vim Bhadra for a duel 

with a profesaiQnal mAn, fn,; 

Xima Klyaka, the Chief Guard of, 
59; Kannada rioetG during the days 
at, 382-83; “ King^s Gu^^rd of. I4l; 
Kondavfdu inscription nf^ 5i^-0O: 
the larger assembly nf, 27; literary 
unportance of the relgu of, 355-65^ 
374, 387: Mmigarasayya the 
Kanmikkam of^ 38; Mcnidrfppd, In 
praise of, by JHhnapraka^ I^sikar, 
3S4; mention of engines by, in his 
Amiilrtanidl^ada, 15C; Moors, In the 
service of, 162, 319; Nldjndla Gbpa, 
his Governor at Koriihividu, ZT'S; 
the nobles and the contingents that 
followed him to Raictir, 1^; oma- 
ments of, 2S7; Paes on the captains 


Cndpakfij) undeT, 197-98; Fees on 
the extent gf the empire of, 176-77; 
Paes on the harem of, 2£5; the 
Pdri^dtopoltitinfi^TrirV of Nandi Tim- 
manna dedicated to, 377; patron¬ 
age of Jainism by, 517; 
patronage of Vya^rSya hy, 
324, 336* 365; perfornienE:e of the 
Spiing festival by, 343-44; petition 
to* by the authorities of the tem¬ 
ple at *nruvamattur, 112; practice 
of wrestling by, 2Blv principles cf, 
regarding war, 166; purchase of 
hnrses by, W, 143; neconqqest of 
tcirltorieg by, 176; regulated pre- 
gramme uf, 276-77; rmnl^on of 
lOjtHW to the Siva and 

Vlmu temples by, 225, Z2l&, 322, 
325 fn.; romieeion of the tax on 
marriages by^ 24, 79-71; respect of^ 
for Brahmans, 240; ravJew cf forces 
by^ 161; Saluva Timma^g port id 
the wars of, 34; the ^fl'Aflifea-ttr^dii- 
l^a of Luk^Tnarayana dedicated tu, 
386; sent ad^'nnee troops to RalcLLr, 
151; siege by, of the city wlicre the 
lord of the lend of “Catuir^^ was, 
157; siege hy, of Rsicur, 157; sollei- 
tude of, for noo-combatsntSf 187-68; 
^leg of, in the kingdatns of his 
ndrtliern neighbours, 171; survey 
and assesaments of lands by, 45 46; 
Tamil poses during (ho timo uf, 
384-55; Timmanna a contem¬ 
porary of, 382; took ihe field to 
quell even a mall rebelHon, 154; 
iinrivailed in music* 257; Yai^i^v- 
ism under, 322-24; ValiabMcirya 
in the cou^ of^ 313; on (be admi- 
nistFstion of justkcCt 122; on the 
Hppninbnent of Brahmans to plsoes 
of respotisihLilty, 242; on the aug- 
mentfltinn of the hnancial resour¬ 
ces of the State. 74; on Gebipet 
secret, 29-30; on the captured, 167; 
o-n clemency, 127; on the dally pro¬ 
gramme of the king, 27S; on ihe 
duties of kings, 13, 22, on 

the employment of spi^ 171: on 
the encouregement given 4 b the 
mendicants, 19; on the entertain¬ 
ment of Brahinans in the inHitary, 
143-44; on the expenditure of a 
king, 99, 101, 148; on frank talk 
vnih, end the rewarding of amb^- 
sedon. 172; on hoarding, 101; on 
the hnpnrtsnce of the king In the 
body politic, 9; ou the importance 
o! the protedinn of Dhnrmn, 21; 
on kingg ^oing personally to battic, 
154; an the king^s watching the 
actionE of ministjeirs through spietr, 
31; on the mafntenance of ^e soci¬ 
al wUdority of iKe people, 246; 
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on thc! n&crcfiaiLy tat fullawing 
DharmOr on th£ pr^c-y La be 
pursued reg^ding neigldwuriag 
states and forest Lribes^ 170; an the 
powers of die ImperuJ Council, 31; 
on the punishnaent te be meted to 
treofonoits personsi 105: die 

qoaliEcatioTia of a mmister, 30; on 
till! rearing of fore!5t% 155; qn the 
rcoalliag of the subjoct? wli^ they 
loave tile Slate on account of 
suffering, M; on the separation of 
the functions of a 
from those of a temple manager, 
232-33; on the value of a hlg Secre¬ 
tariat, 36; on the value of duTichi, 
109; succeeded by Acyuta IHya* 4- 
dltydrla Podd^ioli, a work 
'd Appayya Dilc^tap 3S&. 

ECi^nomiera, etithur of the drama, 
JVabodhccnndrodapflj 350i 3fllx 374. 

Kf^^nappa Nayaka, an aijfappani of 
SodlJiva, 274fiU 

Kf^nappa (Nayaka of ModitFa)^ 
fkth^r of VIrappa Nayaka^ 3S&; a 
subnrdmate of Hama Rip Vltthala, 
203. 

Kj^ipppa Nayaka^ (of dmjl), repairs 
by, to the Gavirularaja shrine at 
CidambaraiQ^ 330. 

K fwna Eaja^ the Nandyala chid, pat^ 
ron of FihgaU SQranna^ 177. 

K^f^rdyooiJauaiPLU oi KupiLlra 
Dhurja^ 10, 24; on Ej^Eiadeva 

Haya rj* riding spies to tbu kingdoms 
oi hl£ tTn HhhV n neighbours, 171; 
on ih^ $Lrengih of Kf^^deva 
Eaya^s armyt 

Krtn4Tjwmsa.mvud{^m, a Telugu work 

by Copa. 365-66. 

Krfnasvaml temple^ archilectural fea^ 
tures of thOp 391-32. 

Kr^ Virappa Niyaka, conslfuctifin* 
byp at Madura, 400/n^ 

Kudikolf^ium^ 69 fiu 

Ku^ike marriage (?) 6&. 

iCu^imakkc!, tines on, 64 

fCu^ntagBdeoflddnam, 54, 214v 

Ku^u, 390. 

KuLburga, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
eiTiplre, 173; Sultan MuliBjTimad of, 
131 

Kulottunga El, Gdvindaraja Ldo], at 
Cidambaramp thrown into the see 
by, 52S fn, 

Kuniara Dhurjati, the author of the 
ICvTliWTat/cioiiiovaTntfT 10. 

Kum&ra Kanpau, seo Kampena, 3, 
175, 307, 
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Kumara Karupparar, the founder of 
the Dhartnaptirani mntha C?). 337, 

Kumlrasarusvati, a scholar patronis¬ 
ed Kfsir^d^va Raya, 3§5. 

Kiiumra Valmlki, autlmr of the 
iRdmoyiiiia in Kannada^ 3S3l 

Kumira Vylsa, author of the JVfckd- 
bhdraCoj 383; joint author with 
Camamsa^ of the BKarfita hi fCan - 
ixod^ i 361 „ 

Kumbakefieinp a pilgrim centre, 333; 
ccMitroversy between: Vijayindra 
Tirtha and a Vire ^va punt at, 
330; the E^ljitakoy pltha tronsferred 
toT_ 33S; Madbva matha afi 307; 
pointings in the ^rhgap^ temple 
at^ 412; paintings ol scenes from Sic 
in the Hamasv&mi leiti- 
pJe atp 411-12; Sudhindra Tlrlha 
Uved at, 371 ; Vijayindra Tirtha 
^ent his last years at^ 315. 

KiinkicTFiA vajrtrBin, a privilege, 
granted to the Badugulavaru^ 119. 

ffiirmd Puna^nt, q work of Ativlra 
Rama PSandya, 3S6. 

Kurmmt amno as Kofhim, 180; 
Korutkai Kurram, 179, 

IfarTikameiMnitfOnii, a work of Peru- 
Kavirayar, 365. 

KujumbarSp policy of tbe Vijeyanagar 
kings towards the, 179. 

Kut'dlflydnendji, a lit. work of Ap‘* 
payya Dikaia, 355, 369, 370, 


L 

Lakkanna Dan^nayakap a great ge¬ 
neral, 144' Prime Mioisler of Deva 
Raya 11, 32» 170, 19l; bore the title 
"Lord of the Southern Ocean,* 170, 
167, 103^ Governor of Mul^gal, 
Tekal, Timd^rat H^rakuru a fid 
Madura ProvinceSt 7^7, 191 ; led an 
expedition to Ceylon, 34 j Viceroy 
under Deva Raya Ih ifioie of cajzia 
by, in hia own name, 199. 

Lakamana Dai^anatha, author of the 
^ivamftOacxn(&Tnorfl> 3S1. 

Lak^mana PandJta, author of the 
Foidyamjja VaUahko, p medical 
work, 364. 

LakpuJdcva Leznpic, architectural 
features of the, 335. 

Lak^mikumara^ same as TItacarya 
3GT, 

Laksnuimrlyanep author of the ^an- 
^iCdUilri^Pi^a. a work on music, 
dedicated to Kratad^^'a fi^ya, 36Gd 
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Assembly ni the VijayaaB^ 
houscn 26-27| MO^n^ 

Lawi under Vijayanagar^ 
cDncenung the inal3etiahi& nature 
of service 106; oi limitetion 

tinder Vijayanagar, 106; af treaionj 
Interpretation of the, in the Vija- 
yamtEar day5+ 105-106: sources of, 
21 . 

Leamiiig, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100, 348, 351-S3. 

LapanayQue, Liord of Vingapor, 
mcQtde ar^ obJigatioiis oft 1'92', 103; 
ETiilitary contributicnia ofi l3®r 

Lin^ PtiTCTutm, a wotk of Ativlra 
PS^ya, 368. 

Lhxua PiiidnsTUp a work ol TenUi 
RSirmkrsnan 378. 

Ltng 5 ya(])t 5 ( Jafigamas) p 304, 30B ; 
performance of hy the, 2a9-80; 
Vegetarians, 2^. 

Linsebotan, on the Car fesdvalp 342; 
on Uie Dombaras, 250 ; on the dress 
of the Brahraanst 243 ^ on early 
martiflgesp 2S7 l on the high posi¬ 
tions held by the Brahmans, 241 ; 
on the tonsme of widows, 262. 

Literacy! among the peoplep 352-53 ^ 

Literature, SanskriU Telugu, Kiu- 
na^ and Tamil, 35^307- 

Literary activity under Vijayanagar, 
305-306. 

Local compacts, under VijayanagaTp 
223-31. 

Local government under Vijaynnagati 
5p 206-238. 

Lgil^ Lak^midhara, authnr of a com- 
inEUtary on fiankara^s 
Iti/uiri, a part of the 
besides other works^ 366, 

Longhurst, on the method of water 
supply to the city, the sculptures 
round the 'Throne Plplionn,'^ 403; 
on the stone car in Imnt at the 
Vi^thala temple^ 394 ; on the slyle 
ol the has reliefs round the 'Throne 
Platformp" 462. 

Lord of the Southern Oeean^** the 
title t^en by the Governor nf 
Madina, 176, 167, 191. 

Lotus Mahal, architectural features 
ot the, 468-09. 

Loyola, figure of, painted for Ven¬ 
kata, 414. 

Luders, on Khernete, 184 . 

Luiz, a Brahman convert in tfic 
school at Punnei Eayal, 349. 

Luxuries, 287-290, 


m 

Ma iMAna T) 56, and in. 

Maecapnrdnatn, authorsliip of the, 
attributed to Vad^makyar, 385. 

Macddnelit on the authorship nf the 
Vedlc Commentaries, 361-82. 

MaddliLsdcaiitni, a Sanskrit work of 
Kr^nadeva Haya, 385. 

Madambakkam, grant of, la the 
temple at, by Vitl^ppar^ L88, 225; 
street of the Kaikkolss at, 247. 

Madanns, a great gcnatal under Vija- 
yanagar, 144. 

Madanca a Goikunda Minister^ tor- 
tunad to death, 127. 

Madayagm Melimme, one of the 
a^rad^gajoff, 374; anthor of the 
f^jaiekharocerltrtitrLtfj 366. 

Midhava (B^dhavicarya)^ a gr^at 
scholar and adnuoistratorj 144, 352, 
357; Bhoganitha, a broth^ of, 363; 
pu-rua of^ 356-53; an orthodox 
hous eho ld e r, 358; author of Jaimi- 
fttl^flttyai/atrLalaoijriai'ci, 7|vqiifnukti- 
vtoeko, Kiala-nmdhevlya and Pord- 
taTa-mddhCFi^Tri pr Paramril- 

smr^vyAkhtid, ItQ, 167, 108. 357 ; 
and the compo^ltlciTi of the Vedk 
ComuiGntaries, 360-63: foundation oE 
a school by, and Sayapa. 306; and 
the foundation of Vljayanagar, 107; 
injtinctions of, with reg^d to ihe 
rates of assessment on land, 49; 
Minister and Kiikgiiru of Bukka 
Ip 307fiL, 358, 361 and of Harihnra II, 
241; not the KaUtalyn of the Vija- 
yanagar court, 106; and SSyana, 
identity nf, 301 /m; and Vidya- 
ranya« identificatinti ot, 359; treet- 
mant of adjective law hy, 108-109, 

Madbava (son of Saya^)^ author of 
the SBrEPctdarjaTiManyrnkCp 3^, 

Midhava^ {Caun^)^ disciple of, 
KriyoKikti Pan^tn, 307, 3B3 ; joint 
author with Mij^ppa of the ^oiod- 
SRjfmiatasRngTaha, 387; author of 
TdCpari/B Dipikd, n conunentaxy on 
the 303 ■ Minister of 

Blarappa, 363. 

MIdhavacirya, 107, 358^ 359, 360, 
36lKp 383. 

Madhavamantri, ministei- of Mirappa, 
188, IBl; minister of Biikka I, and 
Governor of the West (Banavtse), 
187, 191; Heuso Minister of Harl- 
nsra H, 191, 

Afddfmuij/ntri, meaning of the term, 

360-61. 

MadhuTBp poet, sec Madhura Madhavs 
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Mflrihura Madhava fMadBura^, poet, 
author of tho DJiannntTfithii FtirSiui, 

m. 

MfldliuraVHrd, a poetess itt the court 
of Eaghunfltha^ ^2. 

MaelhuTideij^j^amH ihe^ oX Gaiigldevu, 
12 /il, S70, 3S5, 364; on the heod 
to hBnd fi^ht between Kampana 
and the Sambiivarnya 153: on the 
l&aiubuvaraya's defeat and death 
at tlie hands of Karppana, 163; on 
the Muhammadan occupetion of 
South 301-02; on the water 

sports of Kampana with woman, 
263 ^ on the weapons of warfare. 
147, 

Madhva {Madhvauarya)^ founder of 
the Du^ity theory + 300, 304, 314; 
BrdhmosutTdw, deduoed by^ elabo¬ 
rated In the YuktiviaUikd of Vadi- 
Tsja, 370 ; the CatuTmiifaflaT'a of 
Appayya Dlksita written from the 
angle of vision of, 363. 

MadhvBism, 314-15, 

Madhva Tirthii, presided over the 
UttaradI maths, 314. 

Modh^fUMta, functions of the, 237. 

Madura, anchhectural lealiires of ihe 
» palace at, 410; of ihe Vuiantet 
maii^apa and temple at, 3^-400; ad- 
ministratlVE system of the NIyaks 
of, 34 /n.; conquest of, by 

Kampana, 39, 35C ; educatiDn ut. 
343, 350; guarding of the bastidne 
at by the 1918; tha 

Jesuits at, 317-ifl; judicial organi- 
satJnn at. 111; Kampana helped 
by ^Otnappa Dandansyoka and 
G^panna tl^yar fn the conquest 
□f, ISB; trtade tho beadquarterEi of a 
seppratfl Govemoraiiip, 176; Mahg- 
ammal, queen of, 32^; NSyaJt of, a 
betol page at the Vifayanagar court 
according tn Barradns, 274 ; a tri¬ 
butary of Vijayanagar in IBH, 5D; 
Nayaks of, 4 ; foimdatloD of the 
Nlyakship of, ; it^bellion of the 
N^ynks of. 165; PdlaiyaiTTs m, 113; 
CaJdwel and Heras nn the Polaiya- 
ipf, 2DD-01 : SullBioate of, 300- 
331, put im end to by Kampana, 
2, 175 ; TirumdfidTrfi dInJ7iay(d«PTn 
pdtr the Niyaks of, 5&-39; towers 
in the tample at, constructed in 
the Vijayanogar period, 7, 397 ; 
Venkata, VlceToy of, 304; Vi^a- 
natha Nlyaka of, 19fi. 

Madurai GbfcfcttllntharH^^ h wort of 
Tirumalaindiha, 334. 

Jhfdgadheu^ 353. 

VA.-W 


an admtnistraLivo inilh 134. 
I^iinainagiiu. 218; SanLaLlge m5^ni 
134. 

Mpgglya Maggideva^ auihor of some 
231-32. 

MahdhMrata, treaLmeni of law in, 
102; CK^uiiada), a work of 
Kumara Vy^, 383. 

Mahdbhdrafo rdtpcr^ii sangraka, a 
work of Appayya Dlksita, 369. 

Mahacarya of Ghaliknrr^la, defeat by, 
df the ■Saiva scholars at Cirrifcufa, 
326 jf^ 

Mishideva Sarasvati, Vira Nara- 
sbhhe^s grants to, 335. 

Makd^anfipatiatauii^ a work uf Bbfiga- 
nllha, 333 + 

deputation of the, to 
Virupik^ IT, 

Jfakdjana^ a name of the body of 
MahAsahM or Suhhd, 112, 114. 2&7; 
guardians of public endawmenls, 
of CaulurU, grant to, of some 
tajces as e gift by the Vipravinodms; 
245 ; of diSetent villages, decislDn 
of the. in the case of a dispute in 
the Kami^varam Udaiya Niyanar. 
tampid at Arag^ihr^ 120, 123, 214; 
of Pilajyur^ revival by the, of the 
old method of levying tax^ 213; 

Mahal ingadeva, aulhur of £kotiarn- 
aa^thafs and $at5fkakoioek4p 38L 

Mafidmum^, a musICBl Snstrument, 
296. 

MdMud^probhUf the Petramsdduti, ql 
the rural areas, 237-36. 

Mohdni^iij generai assembly, 213, 
223. 

Jffalbdiuruaini torches. remissEon of, fo 
the barbers, 249, 

MakdpradJidnip office of the* 32, 

Mohdrd^, the priests of the mem¬ 
bers of the VailablTjIcirya sect, 313. 

Mokdrdjdcd^o* same as Mdrjuuo^, 
184, 

Mohlrajyas; Araga, ISO; Candragiri, 
130; Pa^aivfdu* 180. 

MdhdAibfLd, caned Mffkffjnrttts* 207; 
SahM called, 20@, 

Mdlw^nah Pmdhin]., had a seat in 
the Imperial CounciU 28. 

AfekntaurTa, BTUiy, H5. 

Af4kelvarajj temple bnisfa^, 226. 

Afaki^dautn Narapafl ViJovOt the. Oil 
the anti-Brahmanlcsl tendendjes of 
Rime Raja^ 242-43. 

Muhie, Sb" H. S.* on judicial organj- 
satton, 100. 
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MaiDtakk£T of the castes^ (upholder 
dF the duties of cast^) , a title 
taken by the Vijayaimear kiag^ 
20p 240. 

Afakkai^ tax ou ih^ hou^ of, SS. 

MelobTa^ttp 42, 90. 

Malakappa, chief of Hande 
pUTWt, occupation of Ahobalam, 
hy, 327. 

Miilavarlyap (r>, caii»ii dl^iurbauce 
to peopie+ 125, 12S-29. 

Malabar^ could not be conqileted by 
Vijayanagar, 177. 

Malibarp (Malabar), the Vijayanagar 
einpire exteiided to, 175. 

Malik Kafujp invasion of South India 
by, 317. 

MaHauarya, author of the Bhevaeintd- 
Tatn4i, and Yiruiaivamrin Pnrana, 
352-83. 

MaDapanayquep lord ni the country 
of Avalyp income and obligations 
o(, 193; military contrihutlons of, 
138. 

MaUappa, Jalna, aeLtlemant of u dU- 
putE byi 117. 

Mahikarjuna, see MalllkaiiuiiD Raya. 

3. 108p 194, 294, 322/in. 

MFtl1i1rfl riuna_ Mahirnya. see Malll- 
kir/ima Raya^ ISfl, 333- 
Malllltirjtma Raya, {Mallik^unHp 
MflIUkSrjuna Mktiaraya) ^ant of 
one-lifth of his tEVEntie to tho 
pagodas, lUQ; gift of, to 6 scholar 
Aditya Raya, 3S2i gift ni, to the 
Vlrilpafc^ fempJe, 333; poet Gpngl- 
dhara, cnntmnpcirary of^ 294; 
Raznacandra Dandannyaka. minialar 
of, IflSr' Timmaima Handauayakap 
lfll^ 396; predecessor of ^^irupakgap 
322 ^; rise of Saluvn Nurasimlia 
during the pEriod of, 194; sBchotar*^ 
during the period of, 3^ 
MtalllkfljjunQ temple, archlleeturBl 
feattires nf the, 39T. 
Aielilkdr/unavi/a^Ei (Janavalya), 3S2. 
Malyavanta Raghunatha temple, 
urehitectural features of the, 394. 
M4j^TlcJcudflfi/a.T^ ti3c on, 63, 

Menavils, image of, set up at ftrl- 
muanam, 229. 

Manavala Mahlmuni, ^nd ihe founda¬ 
tion of the ^ ttf TerigalaiSp 312, 
313 1. 

Mandcin, asi^mbled body, 93. 
Afan^rant, country, 93, 91 

MaHtfalflinp eonnatatlon of the tonn, 
178, 179-189; Charamandel (C^- 
mandalam), 1?6; CdlamapdaW 


(Charamacidel)p 176, 179, 208; con¬ 
quest of the, by Kampala, 356, SC4; 
rernksiem of taxes in, by Kf^na- 
deva Raya, 225, 223, 322: 325 fu; 
Jayahgond^lflrnandalanv 179. 181; 
Magadai mandfllam, 95, 179, IflO/n.; 

fiscal nagulntioTL^ in by Narayya 
NIyakknr, 90; reform in the mea- 
surijig rods tn, 47; Kigirifisola- 
man^alani, 179, ISO /n.; TopdaL- 
tnandalam, 179, 182. 

Mai^dala PuradaTp aulhnr of the 
JVdeandu CuddmQfiip a LexleoUt and 
the Tirtippuks.1 PuTfl:ra.nm, SS4-5. 

Afane^aprndlLano (House Minister), 
33. 

Mahgadu, agrcciiient among the vil- 
tog_^ of^ not to give landg m 
fftridiiana^ 256; regarding selling of 
land to on outsidET, 211. 

Mangalam, a smell adminlatoative 
unit, l&l. 

Mafigamurfclttar, petition ofp to 
Rama Raja ¥ifth^, UB. 

Mahgammalp queen of Madura^ deei^ 
sfon of. regarding th^ right of the 
Sourastras to perlmm updfcerwMt^ 
255; grant by, tn the ^rasra of 
B^banatta, 320. 

Manlkkavacnkar (TiruvtdavISr Nfiya- 
^r)p a ^va aaltil^ IIG, 299. 

Ma n ia m , <a village ht^adman), tax 
on, 

MnTtwihp 35. 

Ma-nstibddr, and DUin^ianoi/flkfl, 35. 

Manerippri^^d, 27. 

Menu, a jurist, 102: on daf^ttp IK; 
on the life of a vrldow, 262 In, 

JlfanncarTtciTnUj. of Allas^ni Peddana, 
26, 26/it,, 323, 376 ; on the Assembly 
of Krp^iva Raya, 27. 

Manya(in), 230; grant of, to govern¬ 
ment servants, 9^; to the Amgm, 
219_ 

MaFaJjna.nasambandar. author of 
Pert^mpdiflppantEFo I Sankat^ 
paniraknmfuiin, ParfluiDpadeionij 
MundfnJLiii. j^nerir Pa™- 

mflttttfittfrnbflTUi, ^■n.kdlagia'in-cLsaTTaitl^ 
Jfafnul&leyaimmnafn^ Arunagiri- 

puTBitem and ^itjadhommflllarn’m, 
385, 

AlSrtnjfl^Ppantl. a work fdP PerumM 
Kaviraynr^ 3S5. 

MafiinaltihkiS.ram^ a work of BerumiJ 
Kavirayajp 3S5, 

Mdra^kfkvLmiinimjShil a work of 
Perumll KavtriyBr, 385. 

MaraTrTt^ppavf^nm, a work of Pern- 
mil KavlrlyaTp 385. 
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Mirapp^^ brother of 363 ; 

ofiE of ibe founders of VIjayanAgsr, 
2; nilar of Arufia^ 1B5; Caiinda 
^dhava, Mmister ofp IBS, ISl, 
joiat_ author vsith hSiadhava of tho 
5ai?7Bpojjiaiarttafl’n#f*aJiaiFi^ 30^7. 

Marco Polo^ on the great value at¬ 
tached to horsesp 14S fn, 

Jffiiieipnrmflvatn, a love pts^m, written 
by Mohonwg], 3S7» 

MerjaTJodOj an abi*id.j;jed form of 
i1fab4rd;ai^cL, 1B4; Penogon^a 
Mirjava^a, Udayagiri MIjiavIda, 
1B4, 

PurtiMj iiiaterfals for 
Peddana’s Maittiearitflcm token 
tram, 376. 

Marriage, fiopiilart aSS; 

celebrated early, 257 ; dowry system 
in, 256-57 i foe atif made a? a gift 
by Kampadeva Annap 223-24 ; regu¬ 
lation by the ^Uis for the women 
who lapsed from, 224 ; remissioii of 
tax on^ 69. 7D-71 and 70 S3. 

AfumttaTafcjTriiTnmp a work of Sri- 
nathar 373, 

MMOTififca™, 211. 

MasulipaLam, embassy Font by Veh- 
kafa n to the Britisb traders ot, 
174. 

Miathct»: encouragement pveo to, 20; 
encourageoient of education hy, 
351 ; natui^e and functjona of, 333- 
33 ; Bik^amathan 332^ 335 ^ Dharma- 
pLiram Matha, 337; Golaki Matha, 
335-37 ; Jain matha at Tinmanih- 
kon^^ 384; Kamakoti PithOp 334- 
30 ; established at Kahcl by ^afdcara 
and Uansforred to Kum bakonam n 
3Dfl ; ParamBiavIndra, Pontiff of^ 
335; Padatiya Majha, Padman^-bha 
Tirtha and ^padamya, heads of 
the, 314 ^ Soude Matha, a Madbava 
matha. 313 ; Ma^a^ found¬ 

ed by tin ^ankarah aeeoimt of thc^ 
299, 306i 334; honours show (o 
three families by, 363 ; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 334^ 321; Sumatindra Matha, 
371; Tiruvavaduttirai Matha, 337- 
3S; Vyasaruya Ma^, 33S. 

Matsya Punana ^Telugu), written by 
Harihhatta, 360. 

Mayana, father d£ Madhuvacarya^ 
357. 

Mayana, a ana of Bkywya, 3a9. 
Maylkottapui-e, Pedda Ceppappa 
Bedqli, deidyi of, 160. 

Measure {Areaj; fCtiJi, 54. S4, 215^ 
350 ; KiiizUL, 351; Mi, 54, 55, 95p 132; 
Plouyk^ 84 ; 7elij 45, 52^ 53. 


Measure (Cubic) : KaUim, 54, B5; 
liCluindij^a, 45, 23S; Koiaynr, 45, 
215; Kfllml, ^jn.; Kuriiiiip 122; 
JCuffii 48; ftfdiui, 232; Fudnkfcu, 54, 
270; Piittv, 45; Tttm, 45; Ttin^ 54. 

Measure (Dietimce) : AmadiL (ten 
milesJ, Gmar (league), 170; 
Leej^ue (three miles)» 176, 406 and 
/n.; Parantii^ff, (sev^n mBes), 175, 
406 and fn. 

Measure (Weight) : Bu, 70; Mdn, 
2S1; MaTW7e!hia+ 67 ; ^er, 70. 

Me^uring RckIh : GciTt^'rdyaffattdan 
fcca^ 16/n.: 47; Mcjuiyo, 46/n+; 
Mtivauira^an kol* L5 ft. long, 23, 
46iii., Na^ajavu knL 46 fn.; 47; 
Faninatidadi 46 £ll ; PadirLdrci^t 

k5lj 46/ti.; poles of 20, 24, 30 
and 32 feet, 40 /n. : Jl5Jaoibh±da7_i 
kot, 4B fn.l ffdjfl- 
uibhadnn kolj 46 fn.j 47; standard 
rod of 34 feet, 40 /Ur; 47, 93; Tadi, 
46 fn.i t/nJafparaUartuin'atltj 46/«4 
Varieties in, ; wane of imifor- 
mJty and r^orms in, 46-47. 

Melkcte, grants to the temple at, by 
Sri Ranga, 328; role *f the 

of, in the J^-Vai^ava 
compact, 316. 

Meykaji^adeva^ author of the 
jnAimbodkom, 309 and fn. 

watchman in a temnlc, 

123, 332. 

Migrations of poorple in the Vijaya- 
nagax days, 6* 94-96. 

Military; arohi[ectnre in Vijoyanagar, 
465-407; escpendJturu on the, 93; 
organisaticn, 134-174 ; character cf 
the Wars. 166-69; department ^ 35^ 
1^-166; divisions of the army^ 144- 
150; foroigti policy^ 169-174; fort 
end the siege, 155-158; march and 
the fight, 150-55; recruitinent for 
the army, 138-144; reforms of 
Diva Ra>‘a, 3, 101-03, 319; reviuwr 
100-81, 2J2, 339; streI^gth^ 134-36; 
rnutES, 16L 

Miriig Emperur of Qiiiui, Taitau, 173. 

MinifiteHaJ CcuncO, Sendperi, a mim- 
ber ofj 158, 

Ministers, quali6cat|ans of, 3Q; 
aometinies appointed Provincial 
tjUVeranrs, 32, 191; tenure nf^ 33. 

Miner local oiftcers and dignitaries 
tinder VijayanagHT., 231-36. 

Mftdyi angodi, sweetmeat shops, 284, 

Mchanahgi, authoress of ihe Mdnci- 
parr^yam, 367. 

Moreland, on the metliod of ccilleo 
tinn cf jstate revenues under Vija- 
yanagar, 7g-81, 
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Moors, qtmrter of Oio, 280, 31 §; use 
of wbjgaL by, 2Slr 

Mtidda Prim^ Mimster 

Under B niclra I, hM Harihara 11, 

30, 

Mudda Heggade, chief of Kay, 331-- 
Muddappa, one of the founders of 
Vija^'^nagar^ 2. 

Muddayya Dan^yaka^ 

Esiw (mayoTalty of the eailh)^ con* 
ferred by» on two local orgsniss* 
tions, 224. 

Mudi Gauda, claim to a gaud^ship 
put up by, HO. 

Mudra karta (Mwd-re OffiCEr), tiiE 
pfliCEr b% cdiarge □! the royal aeal^ 

39. 

MudusOryar, one of the Irattaiyarj 
384 . 

mii h ftmf yifl dFun ^ oitiertamment of the, 
in Hindu aeWlee, and the reeutto 
of limt policy, IE3-B3 ; In the Hindu 
army^ 144; hemming of Vijayana- 
gar by^ from the north, 169; 
induenoe of, on the Hlndti&f 7, 389. 
Muhammadan atyLe of aidiitiectuie, 
Induenco of, on ihe Hindu style, 

m. 

Mii^junmad Bln Tuchlok, and South 
India, 3^. 

Muhammad Shah, disrespect shown 
to the ambassador of, by Bukka I. 
172; ejtcesees of, 107. 

Mukku Timmamia, same as Nandi 
Timmanna, 377^ 

Michiui«o^ grant ol the, by Abbarija 
Tirumalaraja, 213+ 

MuUlmdraiu, JEumaMv^aduyas of, 327» 
MiLkhiitKi, nose ecrew^ an ornamentr 

m. 

Muktifikccavam, a work of Guru- 

j^nnnBBmhaTnH ar 388 . 

Mulbagal, headquarters of the Mulu^ 
vayi rajya and the viceregal ecat 
of the eldest prince, 178. 
Mumdoguol, Bajapanayque, lord of, 
1S3. 

JVfuTnmtcridatida^ an otgani^tiprii 
right of, to confer banours, 224_ 
Afundinilei, a work of MefaiJnlinB- 
sambandar, 385. 

Munro, Sir ^Ehtamas^ on asseasmenli 
under Yijayanagar, 91-8(2; on the 
method of t^ coHoction of 
revenuei, 75 and 78-77 . 

Murige r^^Mkindra-, a scholar ol the 
time of Veftkata U. 3^- 
MuaiOf two sorts ol, 296-98; women 


proddent in, 271; Raghunatka, pro¬ 
ficient in, 371+ 

Muttirai odirigi iiin^aycr^ an oxomiuer 

of seals <?5, na. 

Muttiyakurlce]^ mahajcTuu oi, heard 
a case, 129, 214. 

Jlfu^ukkdTnr^ 116+ 

Muttukr^^ppa, enoom^agomeut of 
eduEration by, 350. 

Muvalur, rights oi the iemplc of, 
confixmed by thp Assembly of 
AijaimelagfirBiii, 214-15. 

Mysore^ the O^ysra cf* 4. 


N 

Naeana Shmanathakavi, a CQurl poet 
of Bukka 1, author of the f/ttara- 
horivtidscirw, 372. 

or ^4diii, an administrative 
(tivklon, 178, 214; the division 

of a 180; Cehga^ 

n^ 224; Eifumuz^ainidu^ tax 
collators of, 86; Hadiiiadh 
Harunad? 224 ; Heddurnadi 117; 
Hosumnadu, ^4; Iruiiigo^ppadi- 
ix^u, 238; Xapaoa^u, alms Viru- 
darljabhayahkara valanadu, 115, 
119, 218; Karigayanadu, grant by the 
adlfat^w o^ 216; Kari(ai)ppdklcii- 
n^u, 213, 216, 2^; Melai^u, 184; 
Ma^aiktijaiiadb^ 1811 Moz^knnadu, 
94 1 MuganadUt 183; Mugandiir- 
oedLt^ 1^79 ; Muiikan^u, 379; Mu}u- 
viyoadu^ ciuftoms olMcer of 
35; Nagarakhand^ Malwldi ^ i 
NaiKti(an)gi4hiadu, Aj'ikaya Nn- 
yak^h superintGridoni of,. 84, 230 ; 
Fakanadu, 246; Pl^aiyur nldu, 45/n.,' 
Farantakan^u, 51, 93; 
marapadi na^u^ 129; Fnsanid, 224; 
PoysmanIdUp 179; Fidmidit^ Mey* 
devar, in charge of the t&xes of, 
80, 139; HuUiyuriiadu, 255; tax on 
the Toi;t^yans of, ^; deo^oin nL 
the Tb^yans regarding a parti¬ 
cular coutribution, 254; 
nadu, 92; Raiarajasoianidu, 184, 
Santalige n^, Sadnad^ reinission 
of taxes in, 76; Tekal nadu, 235; 
Tepkarainadu, 216: ^Irumui'aip* 
338; Vad^ikoiLadu, 131 i 
VaHanadu, 125, Vavelur nid^F 181; 
YaJahanikanadUn Immodl Kempe 
Gaud^p Prabhu of, 218. 

Nadi(elndla (Nandela) Appa, a 
nephew of Sli(uva Timma^ 386; 
appauiled Gofvemor over Vini* 
kopda^ Gutti and Kajiakegiri, 277 ; 
Governor ^ Kond^vid^, 191; the 
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dfllic^ted top 

by Midayyn^ri MpHatma, 
Nadi(i>ndiB Gopai Govsnior of 
Koiii^vidUn 37B. 

Naiiond^ Gdpa Manlrip an oHicor 
iirifiVr Kr^nAdevn Riye. 241. 

Nd^u t^Nn4) ■ ^ ftsMinbly of a larger 
division, 22 t 20S; and Professional 
A 55 cicipU.oiiP Hjad Guilds, 220-24; 
cqll^tod ^tc revenii,?^ SI-82; 
other functiaiis of, 215-IGp oightMnn 
254, 31£. 

JVa4*^wbpt7aj In charge of Ibe ndd 
accmiDts, 

Nd^u Gaud^r 226+ 

^ a dlvteia oi a siNalo^ 163. 

* 227-3^. 

^dgabaTidhomf 300+ 

NagalapurOf duties Irom^ 61;; h om nn 
^crMcc for tho Kiit^ccissfLil ternh- 
natian of an irrigation proj«rL at, 
315. 

the gi^i Minister ol 
Btikka I, decision tit a dispute by, 
117. 

Nflganjia Dan^ndyaka, ^f^airndyaka)^ 
tiiE Mfl/idpnui 7 i 474 i tit Deva iiaya I 
and Deva Kdy^ XI* 33 , 121 ; |QVnr- 
nor of ihfi Mujuvi^ kiagdoni* 121. 
Nagappteo, B2. 

Nagappa Dan^yaka, a MHoi^tor of 
ijeva RSya i, 30. 

N5gappa Nayokar KdryakerCa, agent 
Qi i^i Kanga, 65- 

Xlagarasa Udaiyar, 10; authorised to 
cancel all heavy laxesp 25. 
IVof/cimetur, a guild oi the town 223, 
Naperika ol Kautalya, known as tiie 
c;hieX Railill or Prelect at Vyaya- 
nagEir, 131. 

the, worshipped by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 348-47. 

a work of Ativira Xiania 
Pandy^p 366. 

Naip^ Acary^r and successor ol 
Ved^ta Desika, 312. 
iVai^odjia, Naifadhadipikd^ its com- 
(nentary, written by Narabati, 3€4- 
iVaipadhadipikap a cemmantary on 
the iVoi^i^ha, written by Narahari^ 
364. 

J^ai^dham of Ssct. Har^ translated 
by srin^tha. 373. 

Nokimpanoqra, an nrganisalloni 
light of, to confer honours, 224 
Nakharadavaru, (merchants), 12S- 
Aafacanlranij a work of Raghunitbar 
371. 


^dihuivant fAssembly), 233-34. 
Nallan Cakravortl Venkaticarya, 
grant of Sd Bango HE to, 329. 
NimH BodhituEirat a pontiCE of the 
Kamaknli plthap 33S. 

Namnssiviya D^lkar, the hrst head 
of ihe Tiruvivadtitufai mathap 33B. 
Nonad^i merchants, consulted witli 
regard to taxes, 223-24 
l^dnddi ^3 (of both iscets) 22, 66. 
j^dTtdrtliaraCTUimdldj a Leidcan, writ¬ 
ten by trugappa Dar.4^natha, 355, 
363. 

Kandn Gops, father of Anyuta 
364 

Nandela Appa, «ee Nadlndla Appa^ 

101 . 

Nax^' Maiiayya, jokii author with 
Ghanfa ^ingayya of the Vamtok^l 
Ftirffittom, the Afaraatmha 
and the Prabodhaccttxdp'odflyuiit in 
narrative foTtn^ 374. 

Nandi (Mukku) Timmaiina, one of 
the offodipfialaSj In ih& court of 
Ki^^deva Raya and author of the 
f^rijatapaharawinUj 6, 374^ 377+ 
Nandi 'Timmayya, poet, Rays^B 

grant of an agrafinra to, 203 /tl, 
Navabrndavanaj an island in the 
^ungabhadra where Vyisariya 
seems to have died^ 315. 

Narada, a jurist^ 162. 

Naraimri^ disciple of Vidyiranya and 
author of Notpdhadiptkdj 3G4 
Narahari mautrlziv, disciple of Vidya- 
saiikara, appointed Governor of the 
Banav^ province by Haiihara Ih 
lar-iia. 

JVcmkodhvaniHi a wrork ol 

Dharmasuri, 372. 

NflfeporioljavamuT same os the Rdnia.- 
noj’i^mii M Veukayya, 3BD. 

Narasa (Narass NSyakaJ, 365p 362. 

NarasVr BhupdlEpamui a work cuf 
Kama Raja Bhu^ a ua, 570-80 ^ 

Narasa Nay aka, (Narasa, Nara:^ 
Naylnihgiru, (Narasane Noyaka 
IT^yirlp 3, 17; father of throe sons, 
IS6; fatb^ of Acyula, 366; father of 
E^^oadeva Raya, 382; grandanp of 
T jmtnaj 24, 24fn,; agent of Dharma 
Raya Mahariya, 35; enlruated with 
the administration duiing the 
min ority pf Immadl Narasimha, 17; 
the NunuimFiopuriaam, Vardha- 
purd^tn and t<^qrra7qJc«nrpum|itLiTi 
dedicated to, 374; rwe of* tti power 
during the nlEe of Immodl Nam- 
ritrihap 104. 
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N^gsinilia (S^uv^), cxpediUon of. 
to Uday^e^ I&I. 

Naradmha <Ni^diiilia) ol Aho ka.la 
gXdJiis of to^ 323. 

Naj TLsimhaj status 3^. 

Naraaimhachar, an Ananda Nidhi \ 
325 fn. 

JiarxuimhapumnqTn^ a work of HetL- 
bhatta, 3S3. 

^faratitTthapuraMm,^ a joisit work d£ 
Ghanta Si^ayya and Kaoiii MaU 
Layya, 374. 

Natasingar same as Vljayanagart 50^ 

Najaamgapiu-am, grant for the reclta- 
don of the SailjiiJini in the 

temple at, 35lr 

I4ara?yngua CVljayanaBar)^ ISG-T. 

A^drdyatnitvtldjHitrv, a Sanskrit ^diama 
written by Virupaksa, 363-3B4. 

NiJrayya NIyetkar, fiscal regulatkips 

at, 

NerByrngSp {Vijayaiiagar}, l7Sr 

Narvarat lord of Ondagama, income 
and obligations of,. L&2; military 
contribiLtiQnB ol, 13fi. 

Nifir'^nd-clm, ^uoeeeiisd Ghiy^-nd- 
din, 3l»I. 

JVd^^cdi^, drima, woman proficient in, 
270-71 

A'Attdr, (JVdffai'or, the members of the 
Ma4vr\ Inhabitants of the districtjfp 
B1 Ua, 215; ol Kargi (i) ppokkunadup 
2lG, 235; and TirLtmalh Naya^, 
120; undertoJmig of thap of 
mat±w, to the rdja^riJfabhaT^ra.^ 
216; dadsioTi of a crtmimli case at 
Nednngudi by, 125 ; ol ^uraikku^ 
and accountSp 212; at Kat^adu, 
of land^ by the ZIG ; ol Karigaya- 
nadui grant by the^ 2lG; payment 
of revemia to Govamment by, S7. 

iVaf^oaTj tha members of the 
87, 21Z, 215, 2m 

Natthiniahgalanip fiscal regulations in, 
90. 

^^udrAliam, 23, 94, Iffii. 

Nattiidrohiiip 23. 

wimar (udtttindwaJc- 

kuT}^ 235-36, 

lii^t^^yakkar itndptiggTnfayijdr), 

235-36, 

246. 

Netfuva Tlmmaj-ya gf Potavari, 
daughter of, a patri^ 204. 

J^o^arfftnamulu, fi series of ver^s nd- 
drfflsed tp S^iova Naraainiha, 10: 
no the importance of it ver^Uk 
Minister, 3 Qh 


Kavyp of Vijayanagar, 9«p 165-^65. 

^ai^aka^ one who bald lands from 
the J dn g known as^ 195; constitu¬ 
tional position ofp compared with 
that of a govemor, 106-7; control of 
ther 202-295; judicial organisnticn 
in the territories of, moclelLeci op 
that at the court, 111; 

Maincenance of two sets of officers 
by, 197-96; performed rfati, 260; 
police functions of the, 131; police 
and judlcLal powers of, 117; remis¬ 
sion of taifes by, aud ihclr fixed 
contributlnn to the imperial exeha^ 
quer, 89 , 

N'apc-qkam siysterm thsp under Vija- 
yenagar, 195-202; and revenue col¬ 
lection, 82. 

Nazar, presentation of, 273, 

Neer^n^fee^ a village hmctlonary,. 2X6i 

NegepatafUT (Nagapatao) Salvanay- 
lord of, 192. 

Jfebal, refusal by^ of the garland of 
Diva Raya* I, /n. 

iVelldpiim, a term uaed in the Cola 
daya, 75. 

Nellorei, arTartgements by Venkatappa 
^yu^U for showLog respect to the 
f^ilcdifu at, 246. 

Neimudjil^ 75. 

NeUnn, views of* on the administra¬ 
tive system of the Nayaks of 
Madura, 84/n» 

Nembiatha, a Jain Xirthahkiira, 412. 

Wetfiffra pd^e, grant of, hy the state 
to aggrievidd parties, 127. 

NeyvMal, 115; prunlshmatit: for the 
theft of a tem^e jewel at* 126-27. 

Nicholas Pimenia, on tlie ^at of the 

NaygJc ol Jinjl* 271-72. 

Nicula del Conti, an Italian, visit of, 
lo Vijayanagar, 3; estimale of the 
Vijayanagar army by, 134; nu the 
car fe$tivalt 342; on the dress of 
women, Z86; on the JfoU festivals, 
343 and fn.,. 403; on hoQk-$wing- 
i^, 345 ; on the K4rttif?ai fee, 
tival, 342; on ordeals at Vijayana- 
gar, 122; on the mimber ol 
women in the harem, 264-05; on 
the sire and form of Vijai-anagor, 
406, 407; on the Spring fcstivalr 343^ 
and JvL; on the supposed Naw Year 
I>ay^ 341, and /n.; on iba Use of 
shoes by tfcffi people, 285; an the 
use of shoes by women, 207; pn 
the use of wool 285, 

JVi^vr^lapiiT-d'Mini* authorship of, 

attributed to V^^amaJoyar, 385, 
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Lexicon, a work 
ol Mandala Puradar. 354. 

Nikitin, {Attmuafllus) on tlie cities 
end villiiges in the empire, 275: on 
the people ^oing about bare-footed, 
SBa; of the strength of the Hindu 
and Muhaminadan armies^ 134^ on 
the war elephonts st VijayanagaTp 

m. 

Nirsmbavalagiya DBsikar, author of 
the S'ftupii^natnp rinipparaiigiri- 
purtfinamp ^trajilanaEiddEpar Tirei 
and the Ttru-cartetP^i/an Mrat^ 3B5. 
Nirfli^i^tuapakhpdiuin], a work of 
pcset Rudrayya, 55 jVt^, 249. 

Nirupa+ royal order carrier, 43. 
^irvahaj. oflloe oi 229. 

Nirtrtti (viffayrti an adml- 

nMrativE division, 175. 1B2 and jn, 

Niijdgaitar, taxes on, 63. 

NiyagU, 241. 

Nrsimha of Aho^balpin- the Saluva^ 
devote tOp 322. 

Ntmlz, aocqnnt of, about the contri- 
hutlong qf the feudal vassaJsr SO: 
account of Sliuva Timma's part tn 
the HaJeCtt carnpaign^ by, 34; evi¬ 
dence of, an the use of guns st 
Vijnyanagar, 156; on the alleged 
nbdicatlan of Kr?nadeva Riya, 
and _15-16j on Acyuta Raya 
and the iwimfcaSp 195; on Acyuta 
Rayahs harem, 265; on the adv^ance 
traops of Ki^iadeva Raya to Ral- 
cfir, 151; on the batniuot of Dira 
Raya ITs brother, 2S3 and /tl; on 
the beds of Acyuta Haya and his 
queens, 259-90; on the Brahjnaiij] 
and iaw, 113j on ihe cap of Air^ute 
RSya, 2S4 ; on the Chief of the 
Guard. 39: on q class of two hundred 
*^captains^. 142-43; an ihe can^trud- 
tion nf a lake by Kra'^dEvH Raya, 
S4; on the dancing girls attached 
to the palace, 2S5; pn the dietary 
of the Brahmnna, 252, and of the 
Vijayanaftar kings, 281; on the dts- 
pensatfon of justice bv the king, 
113: on the division of Hindu army 
at Raicur by K^nd^'a Raya, 152: 
on duelOng, 2!^1; on the duties from 
NagalapufaT Ol: on ^he equipmenl 
of Kr^adeva Rayahs army that 
marched ta Raiour. 137; on the 
farming out qf the main gnte at 
Vijayan^ar, 79; on the feudal con- 
tingenta in the ’^ijayanngar army* 
13T-39: on the Governor of Vijaya- v I 
nagar, 234: mi the governorship ofHw 
Sal^-anayque. 192; on the grant ofulf 
Tveeipts, M-91; on g group of offi-^ 


cera who wore never allowed to 
setlle In towns or cities^ 197-5; <m 
the Hindu army that mardicd to 
EBieur^ 14fi; on the honours the 
Provincial Govemorg were entitled 
tOj 191; an the Income and military 
and dnancial obligations of a fe'W 
Provincial Governors, 192-94 ; on 
the increase of the state reveniu! 
on account of the constructioTi of 
a lake by Kr^adeva Raya, 74; on 
the invitation nf Kt-snaefeva ^ya 
to VIro Bhadra for a ijueh 292 /n.; 
on judicial procedure at Vijayana- 
gar regarding eriminai CAseSp 
124; on the "King's Guard” of 
K^I'^rriiadcva Raya, 141; on the king^s 
secretory p 273; on the kissing 
of the royal feet, 273; on Kf^a- 
deva Raya's aimouneement of war 
to neighbouring neutral states^ 171- 
72; Ml Rr^nadiva Raya's ignoring 
the adtdee of his GounejL, 32; on 
Kjsnadcva Eaja^g offer of a human 
sacrifice, 345; on Krmqdeva KayeV 
punkhment of Saluva Timma for hig 
alleged murder of Tinsm^p 240; on 
Kf^adeve Raya's snmmotLing hi*? 
Council when IbrihLm AdJl Shah 
refused tn surrender Cide Merear, 
164: on Mallikgrjuna'j grants to 
pagodas, 100; on the militaiy eat- 
pendlture of the VijAyiinagar kings, 
99; on the ministry of Dpva Raya 
23, 29; oji the minor officers of 
the armyj 159; on NarasS Nlyaka's 
^ippointinent as administrator* 17; 
on the nature of the revenue col¬ 
lections at Vijayanagar, 9fi; on the 
Ttaynnkoro system, 82; on the "noble 
art+” bnijns, 403; on the offeT of 
sacrMce during the McJkdnavaTni 
festival, 339; tsn the officer in t^mrge 
of the clothes, 274 ; on the owners 
ship of land, 199 ; on the payment 
cf revenue by the governors from 
ibekr provinces, 91,^ 190 : on the 
performance of 258-60 ; On the 
Dcrmanent farce of Krsnad^a 
Raya, 13B ; on police organisation 
fll Vijayanagar, 139-31 ; on the 
programme of the kings, 277; on 
public wcEnen m the war oamp, at 
Raicur, 267; on the pumahment for 
crimkiHl oR'Enceg ,it Vijayanagar^ 
125: on the piinliliinoTit for failure 
to CDnform to the ohligatlons by 
the NoyiclccEs, 196, 200 ; on the 

punishment of Saluva Ttoima, 127: 
an recngriition of dktingulshed ser- 
viee^ 277 ; on the relations of Cali¬ 
cut with Vijaysuagar, 177 ; on the 
royal kitthan* 232-83; on the rulers 
who paid Mbule to Aeyuta Baya, 
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177 ; on ^dtSfrt &.i th£ Vi 
CLTurt, on Sajuva Narpsimtia-^ 
attaching great value to bor^, 
14S ^ -Ml S^uvn TLiTLrti&^s positioTi 
lo the kinfidoiT4 35 : ou the ' Secrq- 
tary/ 194 ^ oti the tservices render¬ 
ed hy the wunien In the kmg^s 
harem, 305-^ ; on shields, 147 i 
on the shootiag of three errowa 
by the king after the review of 
the forces^ j on the siege nf 
Rakur by Kra^deva Royo, 157 1 
□u the Spies in the Vljayaimgar 
armies, ITl i on the lih^Tuipati, 
kept by the provincial jfnvettiDrs 
at die imperial court, 198 j on the 
strength of the army ol Kr^siadeva 
Kayo which marclWd to Raicur, 
US; on the subordinate kings of 
Vljayanagar, 141, 2ft? + on the 
sy^em of farmingi 91-^2 ; on the 
time of payment to the army, 159 t 
on Tkiimnla^s coitmation(?ip 12 fn.; 
on the war elephants at Vljaya- 
tiagar^ 149 ; on the wealth of Salva- 
nayi^ue, j on wrestling, 291 ; 
reference by. to Royniairu as 
' sedetariM,' 37 : resentment of, 
against certain dasaes of Brahmans, 
244; value of the chronicle of+ for 
the study of the revenuo adminLs^ 
tratlon under VljayauBgar, 41. 

a work of Vyasaraya 
Tirthn. 214. 

Nycyorclodvaih ■ work of Vadiraja, 
370. 

Nydvasiddkdnjana^ an incomplete 
text-book on iho VlJrkt^drnihi sys^ 
tem fey Vedanta Dlitkn, BSfl. 

O 

Oba Raya (Oba)^ seated opposite to 
the king in emirt, 271. 

Odduia, occupation of Tsoil India 
by, 255. 

ddrya a title tsken by 

die prln e fti of the first dynasty 
who were amt out as viceroys^ 
183. 

6dnva Girfya, a sdnotar of the time 
of Kpfnadeva B5ya, 382. 

Ogemdrabo (Govemor of BSsnage), 
contingent of, to Rakur, 13S. 

6lni (Secnetary) , a m™ber of the 
Coromof's CouncQ, 188, 
fBtri elufCMp accotmtimt, 332. 

sw Tlrnifumdird ^fdi- 
ndyes^am. 3S. 

Oil mcTydda (bride pria)p 25? and 


DtnTahe of the Mughal Coiirtr and 
the “King'a Guard ^ si Vifayana- 
gaf, 141-2 in. 

Dndegema, Narvara. lord of^ 1ft?, 

Oaoro (Honavrar), 349. 

Oideala, m-122. 

Orissa {Orya> kingdoni,, 176; cons¬ 
truction ^ the “House of Victory" 
at Vljayanagar by Kr^deva HayUp 
after hU retuem from, 493 ; forests 
to the east of, 156 ; Goiapati, king 
of. 167; :^atapa Rudra, ruler oh 
356. 

Ormuz, supply of horses from, 147, 
148. 

Omaments, used in Vijoyanagar, 287- 

sa, 

Oufhouse,^ tax un, 57* 

Owk* chiefR ofr 1ft- 

P 


Pachofitf (silk clothes). S34* 

Pd^iaikkdnvar, a mOitary class, 234. 

PndnipajTU± ^ military etatlnn or 
cantotimefit, 140„ 155^ 156ftt.; and 
duppsm. 184; Amantur Piid^parruH 
119 ■ KirofiCtr PadiiipaFXiiT 158; 
Kimimiani pkai, Pad^ipanru, 146 i 
TeppemmalnaUllr Pid^parru, 227. 

Pedakkcmi fPatoka)^ chest ornament, 

287, 288. 

FndaMdu. sodal privileged of the 
fCrnifnales at, 24T; the PdnrdJofl at 
Tiruvamattut, granted privileges 
Blmilar to those enjoyed at^ 247. 

Padikdved, right of poJidng, 44, 
131; leased to (he people, M-99^ 
227; sold hy the residents of Tiru- 
vaxangulom. 92, 

Pad±a«nbht(mflanuii'^(ittdr, ei^diteeTi 
cafte^ same aa poTie, 132, 222, 

Padtyilir* 115. 

Padmanahhn Tinha, smccesaor of 
Madbvaeiiya, 314, 

BaduvQr, Ag&iAha^l^rm fn the ser¬ 
vice of the chief of, 131, 

Poduffaitfikkit^ 42. 

Pudvopwrawam, fining up Bterary 
women Ekilled in 

the art of, 270. 

Pats, a Bortuguefie traveller, on tha 
beds In ihe pabce, 2B9: on the 
cap of the kiii^ 2S4; on the cap¬ 
tains {evidently tidifakaa} tin^r 
Kr^dlva Haya, 19T-f: an the 
Chief of the Guard. 39t on the cities 
^ village! In the empire. 27fi: on 
Ihe corutruction of the 'House uf 
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Vklofy/ 4QS s Dili Uu? K>urtexjinSr 
2G8; uii the girls stt^i^EkL 

to temples^ 2B^ [ on the dancing 
ImO in the pj^lni^^ 2&5 J on Uie 
diclary of the VijayMiiigar kingi^h 
1 on lh« 341 find j-n^; 

QTI the dr^ of Kr^nsds'em Eiya^ 
2&4; on the dresK of Lhe ^Idiers 
at lhe time of lhe levliew^ 14@; on 
the entertidiiincFit of Muhain- 
mathuiA in this VijoyTtnog^ anny, 
144, 163, on the eartent of 

lhe empire cd Kp^iftfidjeva Rayax 
176^77 ; GD the family women, 
an the form and sti of lhe city, 
4(l5-f)6p 407 ; on the forinesBes and 
foreflts an lhe frontiers of the Vijo- 
yonfiger eiiipw^i ^55-6 i ™ 
friendship amo^ig lhe wives of tho 
king, 364p and fv^\ on the Governor 
of Vijoyanegar^ ZM; on the graded 
nalnre of the llatufi of the nJEcetrs 
of ihc finnyr 15fl; an the guildsp 
a3:i ^ on lhe hoarding o£ waalth by 
lhe kings, 1011 an the boUBeG in 
lhe haremn ^B4 j on (he hmiaefl of 
lhe middle daks people^ 2T3^BD t 
on how the wives were a^ced to 
come to the king, 264; on the JogS^ 
345; Dti Kr^devfi Riya^s harems 
101^ 265; on ICn^nadeva Rayn'a offer 
of a human fiacriiccx 34S ; on 
Knnadeva Rayahs practice in 
wrestlmg, 291; on Kr^deva 
Baya^g reaped for Brihmam, 246; 
QD Kr^^deva Kaye's wealth, ^; 
DO the JhfaMnnt^aItti festival, 272; 
on the adya^ytara sysleoit 
$Ci p on the occupation of the 
Brahmans, 241 l on the offer nf sac- 
rifice during lhe Afahanfloaini fes¬ 
tival, 33a; on the qmamisitfl used 
by vramen, 2S8; on lhe palntizigs 
in the palace at Vijayanagerp 7* 
412-13; on the palace of the king, 
276-79; no Ihfi patera worn by 
Kr«nad^a Elya, 287; on (he pay 
ol the soldiars, IfiO; on the pcaceftJ 
life nf lhe Brahmans, 244; on 
(ho people going about bore-footed^ 
235; on lhe plimw, 274; on (ho 
prevention ot brick walls being 
built rDiind cities and towtu, lo7; 
cox the regular prograznine ol 
Kmiadeva Raya, 2T6-T7; on the 
review of lorres by Ki^nade\'a 
Klya^ 131; on soZam, at the VijayB- 
uagar court, 272-73; on S^luva 
Timme's position in the kingdom, 
35j on lhe services rendered by the 
women In the harem, 266; on the 
filaughtET df flheep at the capital, 
3^^; on soda] eontributiona at 
Vijayanagar. €8-69; on the strength 


of the Vijayanagar orniyk 135; on 
the lime of Kr^nadeva !^ya's pay¬ 
ment !□ his ooldier^ 159; ou the 
ujic of dicwa, 265; on the war 
clophnnls at VlJaynnagaTp 14U; on 
women with caps Ln (he ikfuha- 
irntrami festival, on wruslling, 

290; silence ol, regarding tiw 
shooUng of lhe three airaWB hy the 
king. 161; value ol the chronicle 
of, (or the study of the mvenue 
administralieu under Vijayonagari, 
41. 

Painting^ conlributLon of Vlisyafiogar 
tOp 6-7, 106, 41M4; ad the walls 
of the palBCG at VijayfinagaTp 278; 
reTeredCO lo. In the Fflrijdtdpohn- 
TOtMiinK, 279+ 

JPpf(a (manllc), 2S6. 

Paka Re^hUs^ 246+ 

Fflf, destroyed plants, 42. 

Palace Guard of lhe klng^ 274-75. 

PsladeH Eorvanti of thei 38t 38 fn^ 39; 
paintidgE in ihop ut Vljaynnagtir, 
412-13. 

PflEaii/agdrtjp at Blodura, guanUng ol 
Lhe b^tions bvi IBfl, syslein of the, 
143; Caldwell, Heras and Stuati 
on the, 200-201. 

f^iojyurp chani^e in the method af 
coUerlion at, 77 ; old method ol 
cpllerlSdg Loxes revived by (he 
^foJUjflaai of, 213- 

Palohkarai. rates nf taxes at, 54-55. 

Fallnayvam, dprisiratt of their 
quarrels with the Badugulav±ru, 
110 + 

three k inds of., assignmerit of 
duties td the Ka{Iave[Di£k2rar byp 
22D. 

Pnlkurki Scniifiiwlha, a Telugu 

scbaloTp 381+ 

Fa]utaikatU Jnanaprnlta^, a Tamil 
AchoJor ol the early fifti^ntb oen^ 
tury, 384. 

PnmpBp a great Kannaja poet, 381- 

Pampapall temple^ descaled io firl 
Virii^k^p m. 

Pana^ a sectarian diviskm, elgblecn 
in numbtTp 221-22. S34. 

PoiicaJidnaTntdmp same u Pdiic4(aE- 
Idtr, 222. 

PancdluiTutSp same as PsnCo^f 246. 

Faftcdfflfrt, an outcasle from the, 254. 

PdncfllaFLidm, Jirtisam+ 88, 2^. 

pamerfier (Artlsansh 88, 2ffi, 245^47, 
258 + 

Panedfattar^ crgoiuHtiou ol the, 2Zl 
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PancamutabhanjanaTnj a. work of 
Xaticirya, 32fi-Z7. 

FdncAi^np rifiht pf rE^ding iJie^ 
grant^ to Airtibala Naraslmha 
by Immacli Kempe 

218-!&. 

Pancavimuirt, tbe tweftly-fivG spor^ 
Df Sivap 412- 

Pn^drtiu^ai Cctqwti lands} i 51, 118. 

Pi^uran{;nmnh4tmya+ a work tsi 
Tatacarya^ 368. 

Pa^uriniBfa MdfidtTnvattm, a work 
of TEn^lj Ramakf^Qr 378 + 

Pandyp (Madura), Venika^, Vlctroy 
oi, 204. 

Pdndya coliotry, Vtrupak^ rular of, 

Pand#itti ChronicJc* the, an the Mu- 
hammadan occupadan of South 
India , 301; on the Haiiganitba 
shrine wheo opened hy Kontpana^ 
303 fn. 

Parade^^ Laxefl oji^ 84. 

PaTflTiWTHiiida VilakfcflTfi, a work of 
Gurujuaiiasaiiibandjirp 388 ■ 

Pflfflmanduwi^QTndlaij d work of 
CidoiDbara Guru Namaisiviya' 
murtir 387+ 

Paranuifflveiidra, a pontifi^ of the 
Kaninkati pld^ 335 . 

Pnraifutidimirabdnu, a Work of 
MaraljninasambaDdnrr 385. 

Fardnu] ^/opiijiXasaniUj a work of SUi- 
dharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, 378^ 

Pard.nui£j«^iviLuaTnu^ a Work of Tiru- 
veheaj^^tha, 328. 

PflTOmopddliaTrt, a work at Mafai- 

ParaiijotlyarT author of Cidnmhurdp-^ 
l^ttipdZ, atid the TiruirilaiyAdar- 
piiiriliuiin, 384 and 388+ 

Pardpatytiflfird^ see Parupsfjfnpor* 211^ 
231-33. 

PaTdfflnjTTmdhjioiuamj (PeraiariLffitifti 
a literary work of 
Madhava and a commentary on the 
PttrdioTTMinrti^ IW, 107, 357j oo^ the 
relations betweea Mfidhavacirya 
and Bvkka, 358 i on MidhavficaryeV 
^Fu Srikenpianatha, 358 ^ on the 
time of holding courts, 108-09. 

Fardiar^umftip caramentflry on thOr 
hy Madhavo, 103, 107 j contains no 
section on VyafyablhST IQi. 

Pardjizrwnrti Vydkhyd (Purfiaflrn- 
7ri^hani£faiii)p ^7. 

PaTijatdpflhanjTiom^ a work of Kagjiu- 
nathap 3T1. 


FarijnfdpfthflmMfliUi a work of Nandi 
Thumaima, dedicated lo Kr^tfiadeva 
Raya, 377 j reference to palutin^ In^ 
279, 413 + 

ParEmak, a work of Appayya Dlk- 
sita on the Advaita Eystem^ 369. 

Fcrii^ajitatnj the use of^ a social pri¬ 
vilege among the Kunmdfo^^ 247. 

Porr^ir connotation of the term^ 179, 
181; IdaiyanupparrUi undertaking of 
the of, regarding privi- 

legea to the Kunmdla^, 247 ; Kalani- 
vt^pa^, 125 ; Madtyaol Vada- 
paj;XUp heavy taxation in S€; Mudi- 
yaour psrrtlF 179; Muntmsngalap- 
pay^u, 181 ; NaduvukHraipaJXU^ grant 
of privileges to the iCai k kdlas of, 
248; NenmaliparrUp grant of privi¬ 
leges to the Xaikkcj].a 5 of, 248; 
NiyamapparrUp 125; PadlneUu 

pmXU, 81 ; Raaa^irLg itiTigihggilaTF tjin - 

panru. 1^; Shiii^r pairu, un¬ 
dertaking of the ndthir'O'r of, re¬ 
garding privileges lo the Knntrtdhtr^ 
247 ; Tonuru Vadapparru, 2^ ; 
TirukkaJukkuDr^pajTU, 179 ; Trt- 
hhuranaiziali^eviparritp grant of 
privileges to the Ksikko}^ of, 248; 
Unja:;^ppajpi, 125. 

Pdrupocysp^fj 211^ 231-53+ 

Pd^ndakhandaiiamp a work of Vidl- 
raja, 370. 

P^ti^tas, 306, 3117-OSp 321; Kriya- 
^kti Pajridita of the school of the, 
304. 

Patipeiiipdiappiiiiuoalp a work of 
MaraijnlLciiisainbiindorp 385. 

PaUakot on administrative diviMon, 
17S. 

Pauekkdrai (ncek-rlng), en orna¬ 
ment, 288. 

FdtZanaEnamt, 89; leader of a guild, 
^; Makdndd Prabhn and, 237; 
member of an assembly, 122. 

PoRe^ account bookE, 89, 211. 

Fdodd^V use of^ a social privilege 
among the Kanmn^^ 247, 

Peda Venkata lEh Idngp 4. 

Peddaiia, eee AUasani Peddana, 373, 
378. 

Pegu (Peguu), trihute of, to I9eva 
Raya H, ITG ; to Acyuta Raya, 1T7+ 

Peguu (Pegu)^ ITS. 

PeiHsadaEiix 84; organisation of the 
VflZangaf and Jdafipat classes at, ta 
oppose coercion fey goveinment^ 
94. 

PersLigopdflp fort of, 7; Vijayanagar 
Itifige drihed to, 328. 


INDEX 


PeTumba^ij^ain, military dasscBp 
Ferii^nA^utjelfltjj 538. 

Pen^natfan B Bl. 

Perlyasv^mi Narasi NiyakUr a 
of Acyula Raya for the merit of^ 
351. 

P&r <3 Vb 2 lie Amaralp Dr., and the 
Paravaaf 317. 

Persia, ^lah Ruldi. ompoior of, 373, 
Porumalideva Dam^nyaku _ Udaiykr, 
iho Mahupradharti af Deva Raya 
U, 35. 

Peti-yoptlfalydncMii^ served under the 
274 fiiL 

PemroHl Kavirayar, author of, Ktifu- 
hdnidiiTrti^mp MdraT3^1airl.ittanlmd- 
lai, Mdraiwoppontf Tfruf^wtt- 
fc^ai* AMraBatnfdcd-rflm flrtfl MfirsT?- 
pdppdultgaTfij 335, 

Peruiiag^aTp fixing of consolidated 
tBifea atn 87: r^uction of taxes on 
the weaverB at^ 94 ; sale of land by 
the nuthcjrlUes of the iciripTe nf, 
for setllomcnt by weavers, 22fl, 
Fid&gai, hamlet, iSl. 

Pifitro dellH Valla, on betelSi elandn^ 
girls and temple proCTfiBions, 2^ ;: 
on the dfeaa of mnnaii, 583: m 
the head dress of women, ^6-ST; 
on hcxik ewlnghig, 34G; on Xoldt- 
tom, 29S; on the pin! school syBbefn, 
343-48: on the Sprin^^ Festival. 343; 
on the uue of cowdung and water, 

sSlfn. 

Piiriienta, Fr. N*, on K^^appa 
Nayaka's repaira to the GovIndH- 
raja shrine et Gidicunbar&mp 330. 
Pina Venkatadri, nnointed Crown 
Prince along wilh Aryutn, 1^- 
Phia Vlrabbadra, author of the Jai- 
ininl 374- 

Pingnlj SuTOTmar one of the 

{jujiUr 374 r author of the XnlA- 
purnodciyicimu, RairkatHipdn^riya- 
mu and Pfobhdvqti Pradjn^iwnomr 
377-78, 379. 

Ftthika (thrtmo'), saint? as the T4ijytt, 
180, 183; Sadallplthikri. IBZ. 

Fltnigha a unit of taxation^ 45, 54^ 
Poetry, four hinds of, 270. 

PolJoeT organisation of, under Vljaya- 
naffar, 138-33; payment of 131, 2(18. 
Pa^ banddram, tfoa-'tumr, 333, 

Poirt mudal, 75^ 

Portrait-sculpture imdor Vijayrniagor, 
4Q8-48I. 

Portugalt frfeud^p with the king of, 
desired by &snod^a Rdya^ 
embassy from, 374. 
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Portuguese, an arrow shot for the, 
by the king after the review of 
the forces, ICl ; embBssies to (he, 
by the kings of Vljoyan^ar* 173- 
74; bemmlnfl of VljayanHgar by, on 
the eoastal regions, IG9 ; Honawar^ 
sometimes subordinate of, 205; not 
friendly with the Zamorin of Cali¬ 
cut, 177 ; ^ometluias paid Irlbulo by 
ITllal, 202 [ troubles given hy the, 
in Indla^ I8B. 

Fo^nll a village function¬ 

ary, 218. 

Potter, tax on* 82, 83 ffl. 

PTribaJidha, a musical composition of 
Srip5darByasviiEj, 297. 

Frahh^rmH Praduumnafn, a work ol 
PEngall SCiranne, 378. 

Prabhulingfllrla, a work on ComarosB, 
331, 

PrabodkEi^^drodaiTa^ of Knoamisfu, 
35S, 374; the Candhkd by Gopu, 
Q catniuentary on, 3B5, 

Prariiidni^ position of the, 35-38; 
duniuifited the Council, 24, 28; and 
Dulavfty *ot Modura, 34 fn.; acted 
as ihc Chief Judge, ill; a member 
of the CovemoLr^a Council, 188; 
nnvy utider^ 165. 

PradkafliETUTiitiyar, 94. 

Pr&njitarthiharo, a nephew ond 
diseiple of fyimlnujo and ^eat- 
grandfather of Atr^a Elmanujn, 
355-56. 

Prapanniiiiirfi^ni, ihe^ on the ehange 
of faith of (he Vijayininprar house, 
321-22 fii.; on ihe relattong of 
Vefifcabi with TplScaliya, 368 j OH 
(he restoration of the Vaisnava 
shrine at CidaiTibarttrii_ by Do^^i- 
yacarya nnd Rima Raja, 326 nrid 
326-57 fn. 

PralApa Rudra (Pratapa Rudra Caja- 
patll, ruler of OrissUi ^ a 
contemporary of Kr^uadova Raynt 
authorEbip of the ,7(JTajwfllivllMnni 
attributed to, 38& \ defeated by 
f^road^a Raya, 3. 

Pratffpanidriycm^ a work of Vidyl^ 
natha Kavi, 360. 

Pratipa Simha, the Mahrutto king at 
T^injoire, 336- 

Prdueiciffnsui&drtidkip -t work of 
Styuna* 3^- 

Prefect (Polks Commlsrioner) at 
VifnyHiiaear, 136, 331 

Prison hames in Vijayaimgar, 157* 

Proenia, on the admiuMration of 
justiee by the PrsdJiaTii^ at Madura, 

m. 
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Prale$£lonaI Associatioi^ nnSinr Vijo- 
yajiagar^ £20-224^ 

Prolu^anti Tlppana^ an oRicer under 
E^eva Ra:yfl 1I| built ttiE l>h<^e^a- 
msntapa el the Vi^lhdti temple, 
393/ 

Prostitutes, taxes on, 64, 369, 

Provincial Govemmant, wntfol of. 
under Vijayanagar, ZD2'05i divisions 
of the emplrei 177-85; extent of 
the empiner 17S-77; organisatioii of, 

Provincial tevsnues, payment of, to 
the imperial exchei^tLCT, 190. 

Public endowments ond choritLcs, 
espensea oDk by tbe kings^ 100. 

Public oplfiliOiiH force of, 23-24. 

FulJcat (Pulcacate)* the British allow¬ 
ed by Venkata n to build a factory 
at, 174i trihulo levied from, by 
Deva Hh 176, 

PuijppflgnvaTkaf3A eoUectJnn of taxes 
ah ^"82. 

PuijpparakciyU, fiscal regutatians at, 
aib; TGmLssipn of taxes by Bukka H 
at, 85; taxes on industrlM at, 66; 
Laxes on professionals at, 63. 

Pujtfdl, 1ands> 42. 

PikiTiillai^ a work of Kamalai Jnina- 
prakidia pDi;id^tar, 2SS. 

F^lmun-ci, a sort of finlaL 

Punnei Kay^^ a school of Fr. H- 
Henriquez at, 349^ 

Punyailokdmanjarf, compiled by 
SadaaivB Sarasvati, 330- 

Pu&poi^ Isjai 42. 

Puppet show, an amusement, 294, 

Purakkudi. tax on, 63+ 

an administrativEi unit, 

134. 

PuTdna Bfidganatam^ translaled Into 
Tamil by Varadao, 3B5. 

FurdfW^ treatment of law la, 102. 

Furandara d&sa^ -compoaition of eionscs 
by, m. 

PurnaLmgam PilLaL on the Dbarma- 
ptiTBin malha, 337. 

Purohifa, the, absent In the Imparbl 
Council in Vijayanagar, 29. 

Piirohlla, an oMce In the vUla^, 
decision regardbg Ihe right of, by 
the agent of Himadova Mahiraya, 
219* 

PvruJ^rthMiidhanidfit, writtan hy 
Saya:^, 359^ 300, 

PunjafnarpaeK oi the people, Vija- 
yanagar kings the promoters of+ 


Pu$pagirl, Sonkarn ma^ at, ^66. 

Pl±spaaGna^ preceptor oE Irugappa 
I^danalha^ 316. 

P^fpanidhf, a work of Kamjeilai JMna- 
pmki^ Panditnr, 386. 

Q 

Quecn ’^3 Bath, architectm^al features 
of the, 404, 

Quilun (Coiillao)t 1^76. 

B 

Radhikumtid Mookarjl, on law In 
fndjHi 22# 

Rae, on the stone car In front of the 
Vitlhala temple^ 394. 

Rogantl Narssarojti, nephew and son- 
in-law of Tirurnala; me N^arosahiiti- 
pdliyamu dedicated Ij, 3S6. 

Rdgas^. 

JaynTttaffami^ 297; /at/mnonpaFiS, 
^ifnhalalitd, Jayan'tAsanL (?), Kac- 

cCcCrilTilp 

a work of 
Pingali Biiranna, 372, 379. 

R^havendra Tiiiha, achelar, disciple 
of SudhJndra Tirlha, 315, 3^^ 371 

Raghuuitha, Nayaka of Tenjore, & mafn 
of letters^ 355; atitbor of 
rit^abk^iidajyam, GujendremokflaTn^ 
Nofffcariirnm, Pdri^nidpcharai^m, 
Rukmanilcr^anivd haim^^pdiurni^ 
ond VdEmtTcicarftrafn, 
371; composer in muafCj 12, honoured 
Fto dhln dTn Tirtha, 371; in vent or of 
the Jat/antojicnardpo and the Rama* 
nattdn Sdfa, 371; life of^ dealt with 
in the Ra^huTidthdbfti/udat/aTn of 
Ramabhadr^ba, and the ^didtya- 
ratndkam of YajnanirayauH Dik- 
9 ila^ 373; patron of fettera, 355; pro* 
Reiency of, in dandog and music, 
2SS, 297+ 371; Rlmabluidriinb^ a 
poetess in iha court of, 355. 

RaghuTidfhdbh^da^am, p work of 
EimabKadrainba, 270^ 155, 373; 

menllon by+ of a gymnaduni at 
Tanjore, 292. 

Haghunatha tllya Tondamaonr, deci¬ 
sion of a dlspuLe hyp US, 

RophtiTtSihaoildia^ a new type of 
dance designed hy RaghunStha, 29B. 

oa. six kindg of armies, 

145-46, 

Raguftamitidaii., a Enilitari' Qtle, 168. 

Rahnr|/a Tra^^n Sara (TemB)', a lit. 
work of Vidanta Bi^a, 356-57. 
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Eaiciir in BijEipurJ^ Apai^ 

fiahayB^j^'B pari in the battle at, 14^^ 
242; cMmoD taken to, by Kf^na- 
d5va Raya, 150; coiitijagent of Ad- 
apanayque to^ 139; contingent of 
the nobles of Kr^^deva Riya to, 
IM; ^erlpUon by rfuuJa ot tfie 
Hindu army to, 146; eneouragemeat 
given to Hindu soldiera at, by Krs^- 
Roya, 154-5a; equipment of 
Kr$i;iadevB Raya's army that mark¬ 
ed to, 157; llifi gov&rndir of Vijaya- 
lUiR^ followed Ki^dcva Raya to, 
Kama Nlyaka^a contingent tn^ 
39; Moots sent by Kranadeva 
Raya to, 315; public women in the 
army that Hiarched tn^ 15Z, 267; 
Saluva Timma^s part in the cam- 
pai^ against, 34; seven wings in 
the army of Kr^nadeva Eaya at^ 
1S3: sie&e of, by Krsnadeva Raya, 
1ST; strength ol tho Hindu army 
that merched to, 135; iBJcen by 
Krenadeva Raya, ITG; women in the 
Hindu army at, £67, 

Rd.Jebhon^mm, 5C 
Rajdgamhhira, the name of a bastiori 
erocted by 6ingo Raia^ 15J>. 
RajagaraTn, taxes^ 47; opfinaition to, 
by the Volaftgal and clesaeSs 

92-94. 

Rdjagaram irai murai™*h ^l- 
Rajpgiinti^ and the kings, 242. 
Enjakdri/flbhan^ra^ ofGcuil com- 
miltee of management, 216r 
Rljanarayanan ^ambuvnrayaij^ 115, 
Rajanathan father of Dindimn Sirva- 
bhaiima, 365; author of the Bhdpa- 
naCacampu, dedicated tn Acynto, 
3fiS. 

Rajeinatha Dindonan author of the 
Acj/utnrdi/dbJii^udai/iiin, 11+ 366 J of 
the S^luvAbhifu^yartt 365: on the 
abdication of CundaT IS. 

Rcjnnyn^ Queers of the king, 93. 
RfljctekhoraenritmiftiJj of Mi^yys- 
MidlaTiJin, dedicted to Nldtndla 
Appa, 366r 

Bnict-Vdlmifcij a title of Harlhora TL 
355. 

Rdja-Vpasw, a title of Haribara IT, 
355. 

Rijendra Tirtha, a disciple of Akso- 
bhya Tlrtha, 314. 

JfJiefidTn a work of Murige 

D^ikendra, 383. 

Rajya (Ftlhika) : the regular divi¬ 
sion of the empire, 175, 179-lSO, 
lfl2; itnd Cdvad', IW ; Araga, pro¬ 


vince, 173, 184; Cnwdrdfimtfl the 
capital of, 185; VirOp^cffl 1 , 
governor of, I87; Madhava- 
mnnlrl, governor of, 191; Bana- 
vaso provLueOj Madhovamant^n, 
gavernor cf^ 187; B^aktiru raj 3 fH, 
35 d fls, 12 B; padyanaa issued from, 
188; Lakkoima DiUtdanlyaka, gov¬ 
ernor of, 1 ^; Cojidragiri 8 ^; 

^ngirldLillm ruler of, 226; Candm- 
giri^ capital of the provincial vice¬ 
roy, Venkata, 204; Caodragbri {Qoa 
Guptl} 183; Goa-Gutti {Candraglri) 
kingdom, 183, Gulth^ya, 21S; bfi- 
eamc a subdivlsloii of the Penu- 
gonda raiyPi 189; Kflctamba coun¬ 
try, M&rappa, viceroy of, 191; 
Koni^vldu, Siluva Timma, gover- 
nor of, 191, Bdadkira provinoe, L^- 
kanpa goVEroor of, 

]S7; Mabgajuj, godi^^uu issued 
from, 138; Mulbagal (Mojuvagllt 
Mu|uvayl rajya}, Kampana Udai- 
jat niler of, 165 ; Lakkama Danda- 
uiyaka, ihe Prime Minister of 
Devn R5yo 11+ the governor of, 
187, 191; N^ernia DattdanEyaka the 
Prime Minister of Devn Raya I, 
go-vemor of, 191; Virn Vijaya Kay a 
governor of, 13, 185; MuluvSgil rlj- 
yo, (see Mulb^fll) l^n 1^. 191; 
M u^uvnyirajyam, 17H; NagaEnaU- 
gala rajya, Timmaima Dandanayaka 
the MtfhdpradhdTii of Meillkiriuiiii 
Raya, governor of, 191; Fad^vld>^ 
rajya, a provinen of the ernpir=, 
178, 179: agreement omung ihc 
Brahmans of, with regard to marri¬ 
ages, 2£, 256-S7; SambuvDrayn of^ 
conquered by Kiuopsin^, 175; taken 
from the Sambuvaraya chief, IM; 
&itnbuveirnya chief reinsiaEed in. 
1G9; Pa^ividnmahAraJya. £09; 
PenugcmdarBjyam+ (Home Pro- 
vLojeb) 178, 184'r Guttirajyam be¬ 
came a subdivision of the, l8fl; ^- 
R^ga 1 , son of Tlrumala, appointed 
governor €if, 1 B 6 + 204, ^15; Sani 
Scingdom, 237; ScrinRiipatam+ capitid 
of the provindal viccroyalty of 
R^ia, 264, 367 ; Tekal, Lakkanna 
I^andaony^ta, the Prime Minister 
of Raya U. governor of, 

187, 191; Terakanamhi provkice, 

G^vindaraja aj^tnle^J governor of, 
by Kf: 9 TVJHi 6 v^ Rayoi, 169; Timc- 
cirnp^ rajyB, 184 ; Tinrvadi raj- 
yam+ in Magada! mam^lom, 179, 
179; (frew out of the Cola empi^p 
186; ^uva Vira Narasimha Na- 
yaka, governor nf, 19Z: Aiirappa 
Nayaka, the agent of Snd^va in, 
248 : Tdmbjcci Nayakksc^ of, 177 ; 
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Tuluva province, 17S: Tun^a rajya^ 
Liikkanna Dan^MisyaJisi g^overtior 
o£t 1&7; Virupak^ ruler of, 1S5 ; 
Uday^giri rejya^ 178^ 17% IS4; 

Ajapercatiiiifkpa, lord 19l2; Deva 
Haya, govetncr of, 1S5; ^enapana I, 
governor of, 185, 180, 187; Rama- 
candra Odeya, gavarnor of, LBS; 
Biiynsaiii Kondamarase^yyii, gover¬ 
nor of, 102; Sangama U, gevoroDr 
of. 1B7 ; Sri Roiiga I, governor of, 
1S6; Virupani^ governor of^ IBT; 
ValudilambaifurnjyoT grant of 
privileges to tto Kaikkolas of, by 
ArainE4^ttanayipar at K|n€^- 
poram and VirMclpuram, £47-48 
and ffu 

Rok^ Tangdi, lii^taric battle of, 4; 
description of the Hindu army at, 
conmlnod in tho Rakhir of Hama 
Haja, 146; Hindu jirmy at, divided 
Into Elirco wings, T52; encoilnige- 
niienlt given to Hindu soldiers 
at, by Hama Haja^ 155; troaiduery 
of two M iibammadan^ in tbg 
-wrvioc of Vijayanagar at, 1S4; 
ViiayflnHgar kings defeated at, duo 
to tbo angor of VirvpilcpFi, 328 fik; 
buddings at. Vijayanagar tajced to 
tbe ground by tba Mubatninadana 
after the batdc of, 401; eicUuit of 
the Vijoyanagar empire niter the 
bottle of, 177- 

Hamn, son ol Tirumala, goveti^qr of 
SeiingapatHm, 180, 204; brotber of 
Hahga X, 14. 

Hama nj, 4; Afiku^ Raya, a fouda- 
lory of, 3(i7. 

Ramabbadriah, one of th.o e^fedippo- 
JMj 374; author of the Ramabht/u- 
dayaiTh 370. 

Ranyihhadramba, authoi'^oss of the 
RapJiundlMbh^dayam^ 270, 355, 
372. 

Raninti‘hi/tidfiynin+ a work of S^uva 
Naragiinha, 30^65; on the rein- 
^tfltatnent of the ^mhuvaraya chief 
after bis defeat, 180. 

RdmdbhvudUpatn, a work of Himn- 
bhadriah, 3719. 

R^aeanc^a, son nnd suceessor of 
Kva Raya I, 2fii^ 

Ramai^andra Dandan^aka, the 
pTudhqnl of idaJliknrjiiTm Muha- 
raye, 188. 

RajMdevo R (Rimadcva Mabl- 
raya), deeinon by die agent of, 
with TOgapj to the vilbg^! ofiion 
in the Slnta-Beimiir alme, ^0; 
Vei^imvism under, 329. 

Knnialinga, the fomior name of 
Tenali Hamakma, 37B. 


E^mnnanda^ a £d|s^ invented by 
Raghunitha, 2S7, 3T1» 

RamandlKit a work of Sfida- 

siva Yogi, 3B3^ 

Ramanuja, great Sri-Vaimave philo¬ 
sopher, 300, 304, 300; author of ^rf 
BhofyKiTFij 356 ; cdneecratiou of the 
Gpvinlaraia Idol at Tirupati by, 
325 fn.; the Gattinnefafdrfi of 
Appayya IHk^ta, wrlUeti from the 
angle pf vision of, 369; doLdcation 
and wprship of, 327-28; the 
Dh’firupanciikii in adoration of, 316: 
history of Val^nwism after, 310- 
13 I P napa e 3 rihthrar g nephew and 
disciple of, 356; relation ^ VidUnta 
Duka's Sttfikalpa SvT]^cdJiy 0 . to 
the syaterq nf, 356, 

Rai^ _ Raja (Kama Raja Odeyar, 
Rama Raya), annmtment of Sada- 
aiva by, ll^ 24, 28; de facto sove¬ 
reign, 326; regency atid usurpation 
pf, 4, 17-18; domination ofn over 
Snd^^va, 194-95; Tflnunalemh^, 
wife of, 307 : alleged anti-Hrabmani- 
cal tendencies of , 242-43; nlleged 
rostoratiDn by, nf the Govladarija 
shrine at Cidambaranin 326 and in:; 
and RamayimatysT 297; an ardent 
Vai^riava, 326 i Bakhjr of, 145, 146; 
barbm ^own special favoxlr by, 
248-'49 and 249 fn.i and tbe re- 
tnissfon of taxes on the barbera, 
63 ; the Bevanahalli grant of, 320; 
called Ain-ul-Mulk, his brother, 
163; eommanded a wing at Rak^s 
Tang^, 152; cruelties of, \i\ bis> 
wars against the Muhammadans, 
167 ; Dilnvar ^Tan, an agent of,^ 
220; edcouragement gli^ by, to 
the soldiers at Rak^ Tahg^ 153; 
Gstimato of the strength of the 
army, of, by Feriahtfl, 135; exaction 
of tribute Wi the Sultans of 

Bijapur and Golkonda, 177; grant 
of an estate for Amih ipian, a 
JCornn placed before, ^30; Rama 
Raja Bhu^i^. the court poet of, 
379; defeat and death of, at Rnk- 
^ Tangdi, 328 fn. 

Rama Raja'^a treasury, architectural 
features of, 410. 

R5ntQ Rajn Bhu^na^ one of the n^a- 
diopdjos^ 274; court poet of RSma 
Rafa^ 379; author of die HcHi- 
carrim NaZdpdkhT^netniJ. ^atajiEi 
BhupaRri^tAu, and the Vumicflri- 
tmmu, 377, 379-86; relatkins of, with 
Rionabhadrlali, 379. 

Hama Rl]a Yitthala fVitflmla, Vlt- 
thala ^va, Viflhaleivem Maharaja), 
55; "^Etedal CormaLsdonerin 
South India, 203-04 ^ ppsitian off 
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to Viceroy 

during the time c;if Tirumala^ 205; 
order off to Itojayyo Bacarasayya 
of Ha^lna^ ajid Camarasa Gaui^np 
211; restoration ol two villages ty» 
to temple ot Tirtivlj^aiiiiarudLlrp 
UG. 

Ramaraj^l^mu i {NnrapattuljdlyflTnu)^ 
a work of Venkayy^t 3B0; tiia ^ 
imllB in lliE army of Bul^ Haju 
Rama RSju when he attacked 
KandonavolUp 1S2. 

Kama Biya Tununlli Nlyfikkar dis¬ 
pute of, with his brotWr mud iia 
BGtlJEnienL^ 117. 

Rlniay^itya, author of the 
mc^kaidnldhif 2S7; the Vcnamoif- 
v^iijw (Telngu) dedicated to a eub- 
ordinabe of, 36^. 

Rdmdya^j scenes from thci evecn^d 
in p&nei group£t hi the Hazara 
RamnsvJmi temple, ^2, 411; in 
the Ramasviml temple at Kumba- 
konam, 7, 411~12; sculptmed in 
the l.a^mideva temple, 39S ; read 
by the Brahmans and heard by the 
ghosts,. 321 frt, 

(Koimadal, a work Of 
K ij mar j Vlicriiklp 

Rdmayaimi idtpnri^a sat^prahsj a work 
of Appayya Dlh^itap 

AamoUd«a 7 a work of Bhoganatha, 

m. 

Raiigaraja Dlk$ita^ father of Appayya 
Dlk^ita, 368r 

Rao, GopLnothap TA.p on the origin of 
VijoyanagaTp Sfni; on co-regency, 
13; on tirigal a]/am and kpllai/omp 
on VLrnplk^ in whose Ihni* 
there Was a change in ^he rcdlgion, 
of the Vijayanegar hoULSOf 322 fn. 

KaOp Vonkoba, no the dt>cay of the 
village assambliESt 210. 

Rasamanjari, a Sanskrit work of 
Kf^^deva Raya^ 305^ 

JZathokdrUj artisans, assignment of 
dutio£ to the fCofiavIluikJ^arar by^ 
220 . 

JZattratnadiplkd, a liL work of Diva 
Rsiya U, 354. 

fZatirahoii/a (Skt), a work of Haii- 
bhst^ 365. 

Ratnakhe^ ^Inivasa Dlkdta, author 
of d^ BhdvanapuruacflamaT dedi¬ 
cated to Surappa Niiyaka of Jm^ 
357. 

Rebiaknra Varni, author of the 
BhflroJesa Faibhavti, 3S3. 

Raw^hojto, a musical iDstnimoiitp 
298; women pmddent in, 2TL 


Hdpcipakfi aafuaup a lltlo ol thi! 
klngt^ 293, 

Bdpciwi (KingY orderly 6^- 

on office at Vijayanagar^ 37. 

Rayasam Kondomorasu^ an oOioGjr 
undor iKj^riadiva Raya, 241. 

■Ridj^arciaTnfr head of due Eayosoms, 
37. 

Rdt/at3dCvik^Tnu^ thop wrUtKi by the 
dlhdttdpdti at Vijayanagar of Vlsva- 
natha Nayaka of Madura gives an 
account of the reign of Krapadeva 
Raya; en the aiMnapatt of Vi^va- 
nalha Nayaka ol Madura at Vija- 
yansgar, 1S8; on the army 
that loUowed Kr^adeva E%a 
in hilt campalgi^/ 135 and Jn,; 
on Kf^adeva HayaY dokii^ id ter 
the capture of Ahmadnagar^ 157-i 
On KrEnpdevn HiyaY comDiis- 
sion to Pemmasani Ramaiiiige, 154; 
on the sending of spies by Kmia^ 
deva Raya, 171. 


onorou? dutias of, 219-20. 



Rcgcncyi under Vijaymmgar, 16-16. 


RoligJen under VilayanagBr, 239-347. 

Ridigigiie movement and btcraiy aoti^ 
vity. 354^55. 

Reii^us toieratioap 3Q5t 367-06, 315, 
32&P 33L 

Revanagiddhar^ author of the Aftd- 
rati N tkandoLp Ttnij^pofiij^arspurd- 
numt TirucdfanjufipTirAno tj Tini- 

man'^tipuTs^m, 386* 

Revenue Admini^tmtionp burden of 
taxation in Vijayan^ar, 91-98; 
ccpn-CE&iiona and rcmhsioiiSp in, 83- 
56; itenui of ejcpenditure, 08-101; 
method of edliacUon, 75-^, 

Hevenue ^stem under Vljayanagar,. 
difficulty in the study of, 40-41, 
Veda bhddUHi, by Sayofia, 350; 
Aufreehl on the authorship of the, 
363. 

Rice, clas^cfltion of customs by^ 58, 
6X;estimate by, of the reVEUities. of 
VljayanagaTp 55; on the adminis^ 
tratlon of jusboe in Vijayanagar, 
71; on homl^ ciuttflj 67 1 on 
the origin of Yijayjmagarip 2 /«.; on 
the raised arm to the mtikul, 362; 
on iho systumatisation of the re¬ 
venues of Vijayenagar by Rns^- 
deva Raya and Acynto Raya, 46; 
on the total ineomE of the Vljaya- 
imgar statE, 43-56. 

Robert de NobilL, copvErsion by, 318. 

Ro^l, Capajuiyquep lord of, 192. 
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Royal autliarity, checks on. In Vi]a- 
yonag^, Zl-£5; duti^t ^ Vljaya- 
nagflr, IB-Sl * seal, offi^ir in charge 

of, sa. 

a Jafn Tli-tiiankfira, 412:. 

Rudrctmafieiaftm#, of n i-cmple, 270. 

Rudrayya^ poot^ author of j^imfUe^o- 

pdWii^nTiriTn^ >65 on Kondoja^a 
influerbE!^ over Sadiiiva, 240, 

RinJcjimnikfMatJipakaiftifcstifldfiaTTi+ a 
Tvork of EaglmniOiB^ 3Y1. 

RupalagU^iy&itany^r tolk on grain 
in, 59- 

S 

SahhA, (iFudw flfibfid) village aasem- 
hly, origin of, 2&6i 20S-12; 

different from an ^r, 207 ; 

control oin 214; continuity of 
the, in the Vijayanagiir days, 
2Qf7; corporate cimraelcr of tlted 20fi; 
strength of the, 207-08 1 collected 
state revetiues^ Si-82, 212-13; con¬ 
trol of the, over templis, 214-15; 
guardians of pufalle endowimints, 
215; judici^ powers ofT 214; 
fcssional Associations and Guilds, 
and, 220-24; ri^t of the, for con- 
fErrlng honours* 215+ for selling 
and acquMog property oo behalf 
cif the vlllagep 208; viiaiily of^ 
working of the, during the period 
of the Colas, 307 ; decay of, and 
the eollectfon of the taxes, 87 and 
210-17. 

3'ab.kandj/akaj President oC the Coun¬ 
cil. 23. 

Sacrifices,, human, 127-28. 345+ 

Sadova Brahman of Nerur* author 
of the CwntTutaamaldj a dt^tp le of 
Paramasivindru, 335^ 

Sadova Nlyaka. confirmed a 
dharmajesftna qf Haiihara. 79-90. 

Sadisfya (Soda^iva^ SadMiva 

Mahar&ya) a Tufuva. 4^ 3^^ corona- 
tion of. performed hy Ea™ Eaje 
and other duel minlsLers. 24; ad- 
mijiktraticio of justice by, 112; de 
jure sovereign, 326; doirunatioii of 
HSma Baja over, 194-95; -wdinate 
of the revenues of^ by Rur^n^iE- 
Tnaiir, 50; extent of the antpire 
under* 177; grant by, at the request 
of Ain-ul-Malk, 162-63; imprison- 
ixient of. 17; Kmmppa N^yaka, an 
adapp«iTn of, 274 jn,; Kr^apuram 
plates of. 23; ndlitarj’ mute during 
the time of- 161; remission of toiees 
an the barbers by, 94-65, and fn.; 
special favour of. fo the barb^, 


24fi; Tamil poets during the days 
of. 385-89; Yslx^visrn under, 3^, 
33B-27; accession of Tirumala on 
the death d, 204 
Sadaliva Sarflsvstl, 335-36. 

SmlaMva Yogi, author of ffamaivatha 
Vitdm, 383. 

SudiiMvindra. □ pontiiT of the K4ma- 
kjuU plthsp 335. 

fai^ibfLd^cciftdriJcd. a work of Ceru- 
Laksnudham, 397. 

^n^ad/L|/dpct ihe^ supplied the mate¬ 
rial for tha Kdjaha^tt Mdhdtmyam 
of DhurjalJ. 377« 

SahoQamamif, see iS4itlp 256. 
5dhitt/ardto4kaTci, a work dealing 
with the life end achieveTnents oi 
Raghunathat by YajiianarayaM 
Dikalte, 372. 

Sdkict^astidhd. a work of Govinda 
Difcgite* 371. 

^aiva Bhdryn. a wnrk of ^ikan^ha, 
369. 

SaivdpaTria adra Kingraka, written 
by Mirappa and Biadhava^ at the 
inspiration of Kriyikikti Pam^ta, 
307. 

^fflivusumfl^nnerip a work of Maraijna- 
nesEuiihandar. 385. 

^cEsaipirtbkd^ij a work of ^Eivigra- 
ydgiga}. 385, 

poddutij a work of 
Sivagrayoeigal* 385. 

Saivism, spread of. in South Indie, 
209, 306-09. 

iSakolaffantSEdram^ a work of Maj^al- 
aamband^, 385^ 

SflkatekatliaMrMnngrafiatnj a Skt. wk. 

of Kr^adeva Raya. 365. 

^skti Ganapoti, sculpturE ofj In the 
Mflilikarjuna temple, 537+ 

^aioam^ 276. 277. 

idki, development of the. 390. 

Salkka hrothEta, influence and power 
of the. during the reign cl Acyuta 
Raya, 194. 

Balaka(iii) RIju Tlrumalat usurpa¬ 
tion dIt 4. 18. 

Salakayadeva Cika TkumelBraja 
5faha ara^T favourable term$ of 
cultivation offered by lo the pesi- 
dents of Eavatalada sime, 99. 
SalotarCt oti the administration of 
* justice by DEmnik, HO; on the dee- 
Itne of the village fiasembli^ 21T; 
cm the divisions, of the Vljayana- 
gar army, 145-49; on the KdrtLi£|di 
festival 342 pi^; on the king 
acting as a judge, 113; on the orf- 
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gin of Yijsyaaagar, 2 fn.: on the 
Padin^b^UTnicaniai^Rur^ 2^ I on 
tiiE i^athdUdptjiTnl^ 343 /fi.; m llw 
Ttr^son far the F&imsslon of 
on thfi barbell, 249 fn*; on the aigni- 
ficanoo of th^ vahma^v, iSO-Sl fn,; 
on tlio systofn d£ joint rule m 
VSjayflJiagar, 14/tu 

.^^lip<Slkanaflapldti, a work of iorinathji, 
372. 

Sail bedb, collection of customs Lq^ 
S9; pan^ G2. 

Sfdlfiua^ a title of the kingSi. 293. 

5d|vi?dbH|/u[jaya:ni, of Hijanitha Din- 
dimap 385 ^ on Narashhlia'a expedi¬ 
tion to Udayaglri, lal ; on tba re- 
InsLatemeiit of the SambuvarAya 
chief after his defeat, 189; weapons 
of warfare tooDborLed in, 147, 

S^UVH Danddniyakd. same as S^uva 
Vira Narasithka NiyakE, or Sal- 
vartaygue. Prime kfirJster of Acyuta 
Raya and ijo^emcsr of the TiruvadI 
rajyam and alher places^ 192 ^ 
military contributions of^ 133-39. 

E^uva Gopa, father of TtrumalayyTi 
deva, 384. 

Sdluva Gopa Tlppa, brother of Tlrit- 
maleyya deva, 3$4- 

S^uva tevlnda Raja, an officer under 
Kr^deve Raya, 241. 

Siluva Govlnday^^ii, Mmaster, respon- 
slhdlty of, for the remissfon of the 
marriage tax, 70^ 

Saluva Narasiihha, 151; father of 
four sons, 185; followed by 
Vyasaraya to the souths 242' 
entrusted the adirimlstratiHOin to 
Narasa Nlyaka, 17; hand-to-hand 
fight of, 152-53; instalbtion of, by 
Gltndfl, 15' the /nlminJ Bharatafn'^i 
dedicated tOj 374; the Nacamtnd- 
muJu and Soprdn^cpcddhath ad¬ 
dressed tOn 10, the 
and. 364-fi5; rule of, 3i rise of, to 
power, during the weak rule of 
Mflillkarjima and VlrtipaJcsa, 194; 
SrTpadardyasvami, a contomporaiy 
and pwru of, 297, 314; stablls^ the 
administration of Vijayanogar. 9{ 
vnlue attached to horses by 14fl* 

Saluva Narasingarnya Dannayaka, 
f^llappa)^ an officer under Krpia- 
d^va Raya, 241^ 

Saluva Neyaka, a governor under 
Sad5elva R£ya, 112; grent of the 
right of pddfkdval by, 132. 

Saluva Nayaka, Prime Minister of 
Acyuta Raya, S2. 

Saluva'i, pracllco of the, with regard 


to the appointment of goveimors; 
IgG; Vals^vaa, 322; vicls&itude^ 
of Vljayaruigar during the time of, 
173. 

Saluva Timma, governor of Kon^- 
vldu^ 191; hlinistEir of Kr^adeva 
Elya, 241, 277 i position of. In the 
kingdom, 35; f^lmc Minister of 
Krsnfldlva Raya, 111^ 191-92. 365; 
brother of Govhidarya, 169; his 
brother Gau^ i-aja+ governor of 
Vijayonagar, £34; unek of Gopa, 
385; and Nadin^_ Appa, 368-, 
author of Bdla Rhansca VpOkhi^dp 
365 i copj^ted by Kna^dlvn Raya 
on the fldviibiUty of further con¬ 
quest of the Mussahnan territories, 
^; a great generalj 144; perform¬ 
ed the coronation of K^adlvo 
Raya, 11 ; part of, in Kignadiva 
Raya's wars, 34; Somaras^ an 
Upapmdftdni under, 3fl; titles: 
Dnarmoprnt^IakJiJij 111; rentra- 
Mpflko, 34 : blinded and imprisoned 
by Rr^nadi'™ Raya, 31, 134, 127, 
193; hla family ruined by Kr^^ 
deva Raya, 1^; not put to death 
since he was a BrahmaTi, 249- 

Saluva Timmappayya. Mbiisfer res- 
pojisihility of/for the remission of 
the marriage tax, 70. 

SMuva Vlra NaraBiriiha Nayaka fSal- 
vanaygue or S^uva Daridanayaka) 
192. 

SalvanayqUe, Sajnva Dandana- 

yaka, laa, m i92. 

Sdmjmta^ subardinalc officer# 234. 

Sfimontedhiftari# had n scat m the 
Imperial Cnuncfl, 28; (Provindal), 
a iruetnber of the Governor*? Conn- " 
cil, IBS. 

5'antaratAuttirtiSi a military title, 163. 

^iTta V&iit 5^atnhita hhd^, written 
by Rayana, 360 . 

Samai^cdroi ( ^nmaydefligiro?, ddid- 
rli')# censors of morals# 116; ap¬ 
pointment oL by the fcmgSn 30; ond 
the spread of srT-Vai^visin, 329, 

^mbuvarays, the, hand to hand fight 
of, with Kampana, 153; defeated 
by Kampana# 175 ; reiastatomont 
of, 169. 

Safnmae, same as Satniifa or athala, 
183; Bharmapors sajnmst, 23Br 

Eampat fCumaro, of Govlnda 

Pen^ita, echolar in Ayii-roedo, 
grant to# 351-52. 

^atnpmdd^akuEailfpikdp a work d$ 
the sixteenth century, 314. 

Samprafi, an office# 229- 
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Samudayfip treason ai^alnfit* d-ele^led^ 

105. 

villag^ea^ samt: Cana- 

bh^am villages, 211^ 

same as Mammal or 

m. 

Sangama, £alliet^ oJ BukkamaMpatl, 
304. 

Saiigamfl H, succeeded Kampatia t* 
tliB tJdaya^i rajyB, 1S7: Bhoga- 
natha, the naTTneLidcica isi^ 3€3; 
Bitragunta grant 145; Sit^nB+ 
the Mmistet of, 3S9; the DMUi- 
«rtittO£t by 55yana vrhll-e In 
the court 3GL. 

Sangama brothers* freed South TndiB 
from the MuhajnmadBna, 303 : in¬ 
fluence of the, under the Hoys^g, 
IM : joint grant by, to the ^geri 
mathSf S2l. 

Sjihgfl4TUi dynasty, early members of 
the^ ^ivoK, ^21* 

Siiiviha, treasou against the, detest¬ 
ed IDS. 

SengTtaaudhd, a work of Raghunathad 
371* 

SdnjiifftiSri^ocivil/n, n work on music 
by T jlrg minArayana. dedicated tO 
EC^rsnadeva K5ya, 30&. 

a mlUlary title, 1(18. 

^an^M, the use of, s social privilege 
enjoyed by tfw Kalkkokis^ 247, 
248. 

San jar KHan, killed Dfivappa Gaud^. 
168- 

;^afiJeAli»i SuTyoda^/a^ n Iherary work 
of Ved^ta Dl^fea, 356. 

Sankara (§ariknrlcajrya>, philosopher 
and saint, 290, 300, 304; author of 
SflimdcTT^nldJuirip commented hy 
Arunagiririmitha, 3D5, and Lolla 
L^kmddhara, 30fl; the Frahma- 
tutras of ESdarnyana* follow the 
Advoita of. 364; the Cafurw;^- 
sftTfi of Appaj^’a Dik^iio, written 
fmtn the angle of vision of, 369; 
foundation of the ^'^gcrl matha 
by. 334; the relation of Knmo- 
noi^o^s ProbodhacnedrodoVa to 
ihe ^tem of, 356; two mnthfls 
of, in the Vljayanagar emptreH 306. 

5 iiifekarpaTit»dkara'^fn, a work of 
hfgrajjfLfkiiasanibandar, 3B5. 

^efkkarpo nirakcranam, a work of 
TJmhpatl felva, 3D9/it^ 

urab ^ work of 
jEmnapraka^^ 3^. 

f^qnldk weekly fair, 223, 

itantaligc 1000 , HS, 185, 


Santinasiva-caryaH the iSaivn dcflri/aj 
of Devikkapujam known ae^ 337. 
SantikTrtid author of ^dntinatha 
caritra, 382. 

;Sdiartaathd caritrnj a work ol Santi- 
hicti, 382. 

Santlsa^ author of TontSdo iSiddhe^- 
vara Putc-jw* 3S2, 

Sfipt^lngapaddhaUr a Ecries n£ ver¬ 
ges addressed to Saluva T^nrasiinh^ 
10 . 

Saradl, a poetess In the court of 
Deva Haya II^ 374. 

Sarijayaparaja, the chief at Baratir 
115* 

^am’^g'aCl (PmpaCti}, 310 . 

Sarnndipn adjoining the Vijayfinagar 
empiric 175. 

^ani.^tifTei(^am 7 aulhorahip of^ 
claimed by Lolla Laksmidhara, 366, 
Sarfoji, ordeals during the time nfd 
122 . 

Sarngadevo, Tinappaciiya, a descen- 
dent of, 2SS. 

^rngapanl temple i^t Kuitibakortam, 
palnliug^ in the, 412* 

Sa^vabhatt3^ a great scholar, grant 
to, 351. 

^flrtjadfiTsciTiasaa^rfihfl, written by 
BAadhava, sen of Slyarm, 35S, 
^arttandpakflj a palace ofTieer^ 3S. 
^an?a; Sain^dhikdri (Settdpati), 
CcnuUBnder-Inr-Ghleft 33. 158, 
Sarofl^irctprcdMiil, 32- 
Sastrl, Nilakanta, K, A-, on daad£i+ 
33 ; on Pcdaipurfitf 158+ 

Sastru Krishnan Hao Bahadur^ 

on the alleg^ abdication of Tiru- 
malo I, 16; on ootns issued by 
provincial govemors, 138-89; on 
the co-regency of Vijoya B4ya and 
Diva Baya IT, 13; on the origin 
o£ Vijayanager, 2 /n,; on the origin 
of the Vipravinodma, 244; on &ie 
reason for the reml^lon of tnxes 
on the barbers^ 243 fn+ i ou the 
UvHCcans* 64 fn. 

Sastrl, Narayana, T. S.^ on the 
fledryaj of the Kamakoti pTthiL, 335i 
336. 

^dtfldu^nk a hterary work af 
V&danta DMika, 3S5. 

^qlalekkiiih women sklHul in Ihe art 
of, 270. 

Sadi performnnee nf. In tTijayanagar* 
253-262. 

^afsthalajndmsarnTnrfu, a work of 
Tontada Fiddhl^r^, 352. 
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a work ol MaMliri- 

e^adevfip ^I. 

Bi-ojiimt ViduH Vllatfl, a 
philosophical work by TalacaryoH 
368. 

SatyfipflrinQi/ajTij a work of ^amra- 

^nfi^qTJdd^iCtpreiwtnamj a Sanskril 
work of Kisaad-tva REyar 

^atindarijalakarij, of ^aiikarat cfom- 
manlod on, by Arimagirlriatha^ 365 i 
by Lolla Lak^idt^a^ 3B6; trsiis- 
la(«d by Kavir^ Faij^itar^ 335. 

Siiundaryalah ari nmU a work ol 
Ellappa Nayat^k 386« 

£aval (the A^i] KHiii)^ In the occu¬ 
pation of Kandanayolu^ 152 . 

^uoaIak.Rca|ip fight of the Valnn^si 
and dasses for th* use oly 

2^. 

Sayana^ a great general, 144; father 
Ekf M^dbavSi Kjunpan^p Maynna and 
Singai^ 358^ d3&: author of tbe 
AEantdrajudhinu^^iix Afhart^a Feda 
DkdlitVl^ti, 

itid^nidiih Puru^rtKAtudftd.Jiid?it, 
fig Veda Bhafi/a. Soma Vedd_iiam- 
hEtd midh^nidki^ 

^ukEu y^jurvedfL .Sambitd 
rnitfiK^a Taif^ni- 

jMrartpafcn Etidsyo, yuTfwbrakma^ 
Ya^TLalan^rosudhairEdhEp 
Cammentarics on the Vedas, 359- 
63p 6; irmccuracies in the Vrda 
Bkasya of, 302; literary activity be¬ 
ginning! wJthp 305-06 ± Midhpv3+ 
and, identity ofp 361 ftir; Mtuhter 
of Kerrtpap SahganiA il. Bnkka Ih 
and Harihara IT, 3tJi 241, 359; re¬ 
ferences to Msdhavs in the works 
of, 358 ; relationship of, with Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

S^yana Udsiy^ £Vlra Siyana U^ai^ 
y^Jp 124-25, 

Bculpturep enCouragemciit af| under 
Vijayanagar, 100. 

Secretarial, working of, 36-39~ 

'Secretaries' of Nunk. resemblance of 
the, to the rinicavk^li?^^ of the 
Cola daysp 3T, 

Secretary of tho king, Nimk crti+ 
2J3 j of tbe provincial governor at 
the imperial courts 194. 

^^Uappa^ same as Saluvn Narssifiga- 
ray a Deojiayeka^ 241. 

5likabovat 86, 211; member of an 
assembly, 122; grant of a Japs^ 
rekha petrika to+ of Gu^-Abbina- 
hole Sthala, 121; of a village and 
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Senabovaship of Gudaslimla^ settle¬ 
ment of the dispute about the, 
121 - 22 . 

Beridpatt (also known as Sorva- 
mimyqdhikari and Otilnwdy), iLl^ 
chief officer in charge of the mili¬ 
tary departmci'it, 33^ 158. 

6l^iyaos (Teliigu weavers), occupa¬ 
tion af Tamil India by^ ^5. 

^nji, the Pailcdloj at Ttruvamattur 
granted privileges slmilEKT to those 
enjoyed by those at, 347; social 
privllegCB of the KaamuEqa at, 247. 
Soninars and the advent of the 
northerners, 253-54. 

Ssrm^ 496 . 

i^ciudi ^service indTnjT 51 p 

^etfikerfu,. 128. 

^rk^, taicea at, 57+ 
l^rmadevi, rates of taxes at, S5. 

PaitaTtnsv^PrtTj presiding mer¬ 
chant^ 2^. 

leadors of guildr 68, 223, 246; 
members of an Assembly, 122; regu¬ 
lation ol iheK for women who 
lapsed from marriage, 224. 
i^eticpurditqm^ a work of Niramha- 
vajagEya DEslkor, 386, 
J^walcdrduvar rendered into Tsmll 
the Bhd^aoata Purasryiin^ 384. 
Sewell, on iho dress of the ordinary 
Boldlcrp 14&-7fnp; on Ihe Kdrtlfiyfli 
lostivalp 342/n,; on the catiue of 
the revenue coHectloiw at Vijaya- 
nsgar, 96-7; on ibe origin of Vija- 
ynnagar, 2jn.; on quilted lUnicSi 149 
fa.; on the size d Vijayanagar, 496; 
Shah Rukh ol Persia, embassy sent 
hy Dova Haya II to^ 173, 

^hiifibo^ (Sena bden), a vltbge func¬ 
tionary, 218, 346-. 

Siddhanamanlrip a miiuster of Deva 
Elya n, 374. 

Siddharaju Timmariju, Cefukdri 
Lak^mldhara''s AbiEfljUaTi:hadfl.yfftl 
dedicated to, 367; see eieo Siddhn- 
raju limmari^u Bhupll^ 
Siddhariju Tlmmaraju Bhdpala, 
nephew of Tiruniale h and author 
O'f the ParoTTva i/ogriDilijafftt£+ 379; 
see also Siddbarlju Timmariju!, 
SiddM^k 79p 89. 

Siege, n!tethoda ol, 157+ 

^ime iilrmai)-t, signtficance of the, 
178; division oE the v^nthe or 
182 ; attached to the 
184; Addanka slmc, 182; Bagur 
lime, the 

n pethe built, 232; C^uri sitmt 
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179; Dhotil Hitie, SS9; Dummisi 9une, 
m; GhacL^Dt^ sirnE, 179^ 329; 
tCai^garvipalji aime, migration oi 
artifiSkns from^ on ancotmt cif heavy 
taxation^ Kava^ilHcia 96; 

Kd^ainbaJU junc, 179; Kolala ilse, 
17&; Praiihutvam of, 237; Kurmida- 
male nme 23G; Kundrupe ifine, 39, 
96; J^rupati/aQfdr of, and village 
232; Kurugo^a Hme^ 133; 
Masaveya a1m«r 96; P^ala kime, 3S, 
Perumbakk^Trmei, 179: Podili 
slma^ 350; PoUadurti sime, 179; 
Sinia-Batmur-alma^ 219; TippQr 
simcp lfl3; tTgaliir Kurambnrvly 
sfnnaj, 34; Yalapeya ^nie, toUs On 
grains in, 59+ 

^Itnckabbaruva*, 39. 

a san of Sayai^a^ 359. 

Sing anna O^ya, gratidiiurk of Kam- 
pana a dl^lplo of Akdkiv&m, 
SamavMJg^H 363 fn. 

^i^appirao, part of, in Ibc restora¬ 
tion of iho Honganatha image at 
^Irangain, 303, 

^i^a Raja, erected a bnstian ^lled 
the Rdjagctmbhirclj end tlio tuner 
and ou^r fane of Toka!, 156. 

^trcprailhAii.i, 32. 

^irrambola^l, b Tamil poet ol the 
&fteenth ceTitiiry+ 333-4. 

^ittapia Nayaka, agreement between 
the teiz^le authorities and the 
the Tantrimcr regarding tlic reha- 
bUiifition of a village by, 234i 

,Sivetbh^aaarair 4 a work of Guru- 
jninflsambandar, 356* 

^ioadhermottaramj a work of 
MaraijEanasambaiidarp 335, 

^ioadrokin, 23. 

filvagrayegigalH aulhor of the 

Sannvuapoddfltt, &awa paribho^aip 
.Sica Jndnn Si^dhly^r iirai, and 
Sicafieriprakaiainj^ 353. 

Sivijip AflfapTEtdhdTt CoimdL of, 

StcajnanabadluiTnf a work by Mey- 
kan^deva on Salvasiddhaiita theo- 
lo^p 309p 333. 

^irafildnBsiddi^rparapalcka uralj a 
work of Jnanapraklsarp 3E6. 

SicajtidTifzJlddiyar wmi, a work of 
NiramavalagryB Di^ar^ 336. 

Sicajndna JSiddipdr f/raij a work of 
Slvderayogiga}, 

SiodnancLv Rodam, a work of Kama- 
lai Jnenaprakw Pan^iiar^ 353. 

Sivonefiprakdiam a work of Slvagra- 
yofiigal, 335 . 


Sivaptliai a work of Kama- 

lai JnanaprakaU Pai^itar, 336. 

Slvarainangai^ Assembly and the 
temple ofp eoutrol of, over the rights 
of fehingp Z15. 

Siaaratritndhdtnij^iTi^ a work of Sri-^ 
naUi3p 373« 

Sivdrkamuftidtptilcd^ a commentary on 

Srtkai^lha’fi Mva written 

by Appayya Diksila to teach die 
Srikaiithiihha^ya to 590 ptipilj, 
369p 370- 

Sica Tdttnacinfanuini, a work ol 
Laksmaria DaTidanathap SSL 

Sinotattcavicekaj a work of Appovya 
Dlk^ita, m. 

^iva Vakyar, on idol woirahipr S09. 

^kdada Paro^mr material for the 
Kdilkhd^aia and dEuardtrimdhdt- 
myam taken from, 373. 

Smithy Vincent, on the character of 
die Vijayanagar odmirJstration^ 25; 
on the importance of the study of 
political hlsLary, 1; on the portraits 
of Kianadcva Raya and his queens- 
at Tirumalal, 401; on the scidptures 
in the Vasantamaneapa at M^urap 
399-ilOC; on the statue o| Nara- 
simha at Hampip 395. 

Society under Vijayanagar i castes 
end cominuTuties In the emplrep 
239-255; court life, 271-277; games 
and amusainent$, 290^35 ; habitation, 
food and dres^^ 277-2S7; luxuriea^ 
233-290; social institutionsp 255-2)62; 
womon, 233-271, 

^okkonatkcE Veaba, a work of Guni- 
jninasambandar, 3^. 

^ok?<attahytfdrr 116. 

S^anitha, commented on tho Tcia- 
xnakodadHi of Acyuta R^a^ 366- 

Somappa U^ytr (Dandanatha) ^ the 
flfahaprodkani of Kam pala Udai^ 
yar, 159+ helped Kampana in the 
conquest of E^dura, 133 ; grant ol 
tolls byp B6. 

^omacafRi^gdndiidaprsTia^ana, a farce 
written by Aruniigiiinatha, 3K. 

Somayya Dan^anayake, the Mo/id- 
pradh&ni ot Kompana Op 169. 

Bajoar, at Bampi, 405. 

Souiidara Putda^^ a work of Bomma- 
TBsa, 3S2. 

Sour^lrasp account of the, 254-55. 

South Indisp coadition of, on the 
eve of the foundatmn -of Vljaya- 
nagar, 300-302. 

Sovappa. ^iif niiiiistcr of BukjEamma 
VodeytFp 224* 

"Special Coimnisaioner^' appointed to 
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dTcencise control over the naytLkMj 
202-205, 

^ribfidTtdAram, trustees of a temple, 
S4, 2^. 

^TT BitAAya, of Rafniinuja^ 

Siidharadeva, author of Void^ntrtflj 
a medical ivork, 3S5- 

^IgirL, govemor ol Mitluvigil r^ya, 
1^. 

Srigiri Bhupab:, Madras Muslim 
PJi^tes Crtf, 182 fk. 

^igirioAllia of Candr^girl, order of 
Deva Raya 11 tCj and his Bcllon on 
it, 86-aT, 22S. 

^igirinatha U^yaTp order of, for 
the collection of talk, $6p 

^ Harsa, disappearance of chariots 
by tho days of, 144-45; the ly'at&i- 
dham of, translated by ^Inathe, 
373. 

SrlkakulaiTir a pilgrim centre, 333* 

^IkonUyap nn the origin of Vlja- 
2 /n, 

SnJcanpta, a pitru of Bho^aoethe, 
3^; Appayya Diksho, a fallowcr of 
the philosophy of the Ctitiirmetn- 
jars of the Diksita written from 
the id vision of ; the ^iedrka- 

mnnldTpikd of the DUt^ta, a eom- 
roentaiy on the Bhd^a of^ 

3S8~63. 

^n'kantha Bha^, provision made by 
Appayya Dlk^Jta, for ihe study oh 
by 500 pupils, 340; raised by Uic 
Dikslta from obscurity, 370, 

Srikenthanatha^ a of Mldhava, 

353-^* 

^nmahrayarcJp 115. 

Ar lmiisiftam , 7B; 90 object of special 
grant from S^d^va, _32S J grants 
to the temple at* by An Rangap 3^; 
revision of the rates of tases in 
the locality about, 55, B5- 

Arlnatha.p scholar, author of the Maru- 
ttarnfcantraTn, ifariuilnJantj Kfin- 
kivan^Trij Sfl!h*afnj]msnptafJj &iva^ 
TdfrimdJidtmyflTn^ tha Vtdhlttdta- 
fcam Btid a transladoa of the Wfli- 
3^3-14: defealcd Dintfima 
Bhatta, the Gauja poet in the 
enurt of Deva Raya Up 573-74; 
Peddana^s indebtedness to, 37Gr 

Rrinivasachaii, C. S-, on the Valchfloi 
and groups^ S53]fn. 

Aripadarayasvairu of die Padaraya- 
mathap jjuru and contemporary of 
Sajuva Narasimha, author of many 
musical compositions, 297, 314. 

Aiiperunibudur, BS; an object of 


special grant, by SaduivBp 325; 
^ants to the lUrniinuia kutam 
and temple at, 327; repair of an 
irrigation tank at, by a Maha- 
mani^lesvaTa, 75. 

Art RSfFMLp new sign manoal according 
to the PrapannflTTirtain, SSlitt-j 
322 /n. 

Sri Kahga* Ii 1 14^ conteiuporary of 
Tutaeijya and Appayya Dilute, 
37S; Bhaitokalaiikadevap a court 
poet ol 3i3^ governor of Udayagiri 
rijya and ihen Penuken^, 
succession of, 16; Vai^avism imdcr, 
3ZT-^, 

arl Raiiga H (Cikke RayaJ^ tmma^ 
Kempe Gauda Frabhu of Yala- 
han' k a P^u, during the time of, 
21S^ succe^od Venksia n, II. 

Arl Kahga flip (Art Bangarayadava 
Malmr5ya)t 4* 219; Vamavism 

under, 329; Biddha Hinuippa 
Nayaka, a subordinate ofn 1^- 

Arira^aim a pilgrim centre, 333: 
Acyuta Eaya ia the compuny of 
scholars at, when Ceflappa's 
rcbcUjan was being put down^ 154; 
an ATopyiwhii maintained by the 
temple at 22fi i and the Muham- 
man^ occupalion of South India, 
301^3; SLsdgnrntent of dulira to 
the KsIfhccEoikkarars hy the 
assembly of, 131-32; gifts of Tiru- 
maia I at, 327; part ^ the dcdrycj 
of. In the Jain-Val^ava pad, 3lC; 
Rahganatba image rcslorod aU 393; 
Vodinta De^ikn Hved at, 3C5- 

Arl Rahgajiitha, account of the travels 
ofp 300^3t^* 

SrJ Kafigfi R^a, Vicerov (“Special 
CorrimiMioner'*>T ^he Telugu 

country from hisciipitai Pcuukopd-i, 
204, 205; the prebk u^l^am of Kolala 
conferred on an individual by 
237 ; Velugotl Tiimnappa Nayimih- 
garu, his s^ant, 245. 

Arl Hahgarayediva Mab^sya (Sri 
Rahga m>, 219. 

ArTnidros ^^irudi^mMie^araslt 115^ 

ArlsailH, fftini of Manava|a Mahl- 
munlf 313. 

Sri-Valsnavlsm, spread of^ in the 
empircp 320-^1- 

Ari Vim Pratipa Deva Raya Maha- 
raya, seme atf Deva Raya H, 33. 

Ari VirupdfcMj eign manual of the 
VifayanagHr kings, 321. and /n-; 
322 fn.; rotamed Under TirunikUi I, 
327. 

Arl Vidipaksaip tutelary deity of the 
Vi^anagar kiags, 321; of tbe 
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l^fuvas, 322; Caitra (S[irmg) fcEli* 
val of, 344, 365; tetaple, architcc- 
tut^J features of the» 3Si. 

Sr^aramfliijari, a work of Bhofa- 
nlLha, 363. 

Sprigerl, Vidya^inkara temple at, 
305-96; undjcr ma^Jaa al^r 
imtarfliijfliiij a eonunentaiy on tlac 
Gito^euinda written by CemkuH 
Lriiksmdhara, 16^ 367, 

Btage, in Vijayanagar, 2SH, 

SUmla (place), 106. 

Si^tala an admmlglretlve unit, 179, 
lfl2-03; attached to the Cdtha^i^ 
IS4; came to be called Saimmaf 
□r Sam^ita, 1B3; Alongida gtbala, 
1B3; AralLhelli ^thola, 1S2; Aramana 
sthflla, 179; Basapatt^na ?thala, 182; 
Be^anldu 1212; Bukka- 

pattmia athala, 162; Ganiganur 
athalfl, 16S; GaTnl^an ahnjli ^tiiala^ 
182; Hassan sthale, 140 /m; Hiriyur 
sthBla, 182; Hd^ur atkala, Xk- 
kanur sOu^, 122 ; Kurumbarahajji 
slhala, 182; Lakkihaill athala, 1^; 
Tavanidhlkalfi sthala, 182; TippQr 
sthala, 182; Tiruv.wattiir athaia, 
belonged Eo Kol^ Cava^ 184. 

^tkala dtiriE^n (fort buUt on Laud)^ 
ISO. 

St^fiEn Gav^dccj nature ol, 236. 
XthnEa kaneanu, 246, 

Sckandpati (Civil Agent), k^pi by the 
Nayokat at tlie imperial court, 138, 
^chanattar (managers of the temple),, 
at Pulippagavarlsoyil, and coUectiDn 
of taxeSp 81-62,. 


Sth^tiikai^i temple manag-arap 87, 119. 

Stone trough, at Hampi, 404. 

(dowry) j sgroLiment among 
the villagers nf Mkng^u qoi to 
give lands as, 256 ; land not to be 
given even as, at Mnnga^u, 211, 

St. Thotoe, church estahlishcd at, 
318; school founded at, by Father 
Punenta, 349 ; Veoka^ 11, wanted 
a painter from, 415. 

Sthuiwar (rahdry), a viOage func¬ 
tionary, 218. 


Subhfijzta a literary work a 

Vedanta De^ika^ 356, 

^ubko^ita Su^lvauidh^j a liierar' 
anthology complied by Soyapa, 35S 

Subordinate allies, (kings), of Vija 

yanagar, 140-41^ 202. 


SubrahmanyB. figure of, found m ihe 
Hojlra HafTiasvSmi temple, 393, 
Sucindram. Vi^u ahrine at, 203,^ 


Sudbindra l!irtha, a schoLar □£ the 
Sumatindra maUia, honoured by 
Ycrikata and Ha^unatha, 371; the 
guru ol Eaghavendra Tlrtha, 315. 
^u^q^utte Nicciyor^ dedsion of a 
dispute regarding the boundary n£ 
the lands oh IIB; rniage of, set up 
at Srinnil^nam^ 229; m^loge of, 
with Ranganatha of Srirahgam* 
375- 

^ukracarya on the use cf guns, Ufi- 
^liktinaiptini :|Ad?tocinlnmiiti;l, a Sans- 
krit work of Krsnadeva ^yu, 365, 
5u{ddi^ a musical composition of 
padatayaavlmh 297, 

Stdaa, stakes for impalement, 362. 
^Tilto Sfetroj, commanted upon by 
Yajnan^ayana DlkutOr 3^72. 

Sultan Muhammad, estimate of the 
army of, hy Ifjkitinp 134. 

Sumerl (Zamorm), of CaJicul, 177 ; 

and AMur Ha^k, 173. 

Sundara, a SeJva saint, 299. 

Sundora PIndya, dispute of+ wilh 
VTra-Papdy*4 

Snndampan^gam, a work ol Ana- 
dh^h 386. 

Supasasiray a work on cookery, 383. 
Silraikkudis Tinmi^ Alagiyar gJ, 
87^ 212; Ve^ajappa Vliadyaloya- 
deva ol, 140. 

Suraiyadivar fllini Kulaiiekhara Ton- 
, 44-45 fn. 

Surano, euthor of the LTdapanoda^ 
and the YaiutmnZi oilom (Telugu)^ 

^iurappa Nayaka, agent of Sad^iva 
in the l^ruvadi rajya, 248; of Jinji, 
patronised Ratnokheta ^Iniv^ 
OOf^ta; the Bkanana punjjnttamfj 
dedkat^ to, 387-. 

dispute oh with the temple 
dcoiY^ Tadata|o, 117, 

Siltint, 353* 

Su^asamhirn, Tatpfinjfl Dtpika, a 
commentary on, 363, 

^uoWirafFi, grant of^ at Kinmur, 
220 * 

^uadhanna^ observance of, enforced 
by thn state, 19^26, 240, 

Suarormejahatdnhlkl, a work of Rima- 
yamAtyo, 297. 

St^arnnfcimd, a gift, 324, 

5fu)rnrrTameni, a gift 567: made by 
Acynta Raya. 270. 

Svarodsa Manu, the hero of the 
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Mcttweariiamu, ihe Ideal Idiig- 
ship of, 2S. 

5udrocl^ Mftfixtcuritd, HHiiie as JMami- 
ciaritfiTMm S76* 

Swing-cotfr use of, at the pftl^Oed 290. 

T 

Ta^Jpatri, firthitMtural features of 
live temple at^ 3Sf7-^. 

Tailsu, Lhe Ming Emperor of China^ 
the embassy of Bukka I to the 
court of, 173* 

Tala dTpikd, a ‘w'orfc on music by 
Gopa Tippa, 364 ^ 

Talaiyiri (TaloTi, Tflllary, Sthul- 
yiFBr}: a village funetionary, 131, 
218 ; jappo-lnted by the 
133; oneroxis rfutlM of, 219-20. 

Td^auirthodacJlil, of Acyuta Haya, 
eoTTunented on by Soinflnflthap 36fl- 

Tatdrtfe^i of Srimusnam, panted lo 
Acyutappa Nayaulhgani, 229. 

Tdfna-; Mmanandci, 297; Hatifita, 
Ticran^jrafiln. J^[a^Ml5 brEanairtfl Annn- 
papariimmeL-M, AbhiflondfliwiF Nati- 
danendana and Abhimola, 2StB. 

Tallappakkam family of Sfi-VaiHFiHVa 
teachers, 3^, 

Tlllapikkam Tirttmalnciirya, h scholar 
of lhe time of Venkata H, 32B- 

Tolnvakfculaind™ Bbatt-^, father of 
Vira NafftSimhariya NHyaka, 38. 

Tnffiburu, a Tnuslml instniment, 298. 

Tongor, 82. 

Temll lltcrohire, 363-87 ^ 

Tamiraa, 25G, 

Tnmmaya Nay aka, 132. 

Tanadar, DUavs-r, tortpre of, 127. 

T^appararya, Venkabi Makhl, a dis¬ 
ciple of, 

Tfliv(jQlTiai/t 43. 

an admlnistmUve unlt+ 103 

82, 

Tanjore, the Ktmakoti pi^ho. l^ns- 
ferted to, 330; the Nayak Icings 
d£+ 4; ti^utflrijes of Viiayanag^ 
in 1611, 50; Niyflk court ofr 12; 
Salvanayqufi, lord of, 392; Venkata^ 
Viceroy of, ^- 

Tiuitirlmfir, assignmcnl oI taxes by 
81; functions of, 334-35; gift of 
^es by, 213; of Ksrlppokktinadu, 
gilt of, by the 21G; rates of ta^es 
from 54; tax on the house of. 56. 

Tfl^itre, array, goverrunent, 23S. 

'Tanfraanyokfl, a title teken by 
^uva Timma, 34. 


Tttnlrln, a soldier, 234. 

TurkafflitdflUfl, a work of Vylsarayi 
TIrtha, 314. 

Titaclrya, and Tpri.aU Himaki^iia, 
378. 

Tltac^yat CEltflr Kumara Tirumala 
Titacarya. Eftur Tfruinalai Kumam 
Tatacarya>, ^llosopher and scholar, 
S, 352; appointed to the placa of 
Govin^ Dpsika by Hama Haja in 
the portion of lhe royal ffurut 243, 
32S; author of the PancOTTititahha.^- 
janctTn^ 326-27^ Pdndifrn%ain4ii4£~ 
’srtya, and SdtrUca Brnhirui Vidgo 
VildMj 363; a contemporary and 
pum of l§ri Ranga and yenka^ 
tr, 328, 378; patronised by ^ri Hanga, 
327; agreement of, with Koneti 
Ayyau regarding mortgaged tirmple 
lands, 227 ; isontrovcrsy of, with 
A|q>ayya Dlk^flo, 330; decition of 
Q dispute by, 116; performed (he 
coronaUon of Venkata IT, 16; rela¬ 
tions ofn with Appayya Dlk^ita and 
the Jesuits 368; nfstomtion of the 
G^ndnr&jn shrine at Cldambaram 
with the help ofi 32B. 

Tnfparycicandriftdj of V^anta De^ka^ 
a eommentfliy on the GUn Hhd^, 
358. 

TdtparirflHiTidrika^ a work of Vyisa- 
raya Tirtha, 314 

Tatparya (Tipi^cd. a commentary on 
the SutnAunktea, and written by 
Cau^a Madhavan S6 Sh 

Tii^™niekf4 KalApa, a IKerary work 
of Vedania DMika, 350, 

Tfl«naprak4JatK^ a work of Tattva- 
prakk^o Bvamigsl, 384 

Tattvaprakisa Svnmigal, nulKor of 
the rafToffprekoiflin. 3B4. 

Tettodtike^ o lit work of V^nntn 
I>eslka. 

Taxes; based on cUfftnm, 40-41; clas- 
^cfition of, 41; coileetcd by the 
odeers of the government, 7i; end 
the Sabha, 81-82, 212; Commercial. 
41, 58'82; comrautatifin of, 89-90; 
cuetotnary poymema, 72-73; cus¬ 
toms eollMted on roads freqliEntcd 
by people, 59; Department of^ 

91; differenllal rates in, 06; heavi^ 
ness of* In UgalOr Koramharvay 
slrmal, 84; imperial and }oc^lr 87-89; 
JudickJ IncDEdd and Fines, 41, 71; 
MOltary (jontrfbution^ 41, 87-08; 

Miscell^cous taxes, 41. 73-74: not 
unifonn. 88; old method of the 
levy of, revived by the ifaMraaoJ 
of PSlaiyiir, 2l3; on housesr ccnsl- 
deratlons; for the levy of, 43; on In- 
dustrlM, 41, ^67; on Land, 41-56; 
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on profcsslmii, 41, 62-65; du pra- 
perty^ 41^ SG-5T^ paid in kind and 
cash, 7S-t7j Social Bnd Commuiml, 
41, 63-71^ unit nf tHacation ol 
tht manufacture of saJt^ 62; a^^a- 
J7adalutlk4inp {a tax on the sellers 
of shi»p) 5flj Adhik^m-vurttaftnit a 
customary payment, 13, 72; Adtkdiu 
(on stalls bi markets), S8; Adiptie- 
eai, 44; dampulsory 

vicc^ 72; AlykkuniTpdMcim, a tax 
fnr numiLaliilng the person appoint¬ 
ed for regulating the supply of 
water^ 4^-44; Afuarl, (pnll tax), S4; 
A:i=%^eMEaiz^ari, (Afiyaadlai) n tax 
on entGJtialnments (?) B9, 225 ; Ana- 
tarttoTtafr a cuBtomary paynfimt, 72; 

52, 53, 62. K3, M, 2^; 
ATHifkAnam^ 66^ 22G; Ammdi, 5S; 
AaiLpndiL, 73^ 132; AptaiiarnTnAdain^ 
BO; Ai^fljflrfltrarttfluntj, 43; 
(Ayam). 66, 84, 2^; BctfVp 236 ; 
Birojia, G3p 249; BirAn^ri fax fthe 
tax fpr paiuion) 63: Bedebmiipit 
90; Bedi^Ci (benevoIencK), 7^; 
Bfitit, 2^: DdEanifi^ a militaiy enn- 
tributiaiiip 6Tp SO; HanTtni^q'kartnaj^d:- 
maij. {n contribution tn the military 
commander), 67, 90; Dann&yakit- 
(a centrihution to the mili- 
tsry commander), 67, 90; DftTi^nfl- 
kenilckqip a customary payment, 72; 
Dtticrtjflfidflrri, a customary payment, 
72; l!>ai;aKi, grain, 75 fn,; DflvtMJdd- 

l^mp 73 /n,; DomfMiriyapa^nir, 

money collected for the teoefit of 
the Dommaraa, OS; Freofu, 92; 
Cmiiic^nadere, {taxes on beggars), 
65; GTdeiagndi/A^, 90 ; ffaefciTB^ 90; 
ffamtefTutftCp tax on fumare, 67; 
JTomfiali, 90; fdaitnrni^ 95; /daive’H, 
73; l^ngaiirari, 69, 95, 253; fkifc- 
k«i, 52, 53; rnaunri, 05; fraf, 40; 
Jodi, 22S, 229: Ko^amrEf, 41), 54 fn.i 
66, 7Q. 84, 95, 9fl; KaitrUaUcertaai 
58+ Kaiy^rpu, 90; ^nriArm KnniJtkai, 
marriage taXp 69; JCaTlAj^etn, 82, 63 
/x,; JtdltnffH, a customary payment, 
72; Kam, 55; KA^Uckeip (Kkftike) 
40p 52, S3, 62, 76p 84. 8S, 90, 95. 

96. 227; KanikitU, 52; 53: Karentfrap 
^9; KoraniJfekeiDdT, 43: ftariet Spairt 
62, Karttigai K^nUckai, 44: 

KdrEUgai peccat^ 44; Jramayam^ 62; 
Kflnikflj compulsory service. 72; 
Knhiami 40: fbenevol- 

enee) 40, 74, 96, 22S; Kfilfigei-cirfl- 
saranij a customary payment, 72: 
Kdtti^i Kunikkai, flS; Kaipi- 
Tnwkkflv 132; K^i, 82; KtrukuLf, 
90; 73; Kottage, a tax 

in Ueu a( compulsory service; 72: 
mo^ataip contributipn to 


the foitp 67; JrA^atpanarn (Kotisip* 
padiuu), a military contritmtion for 
the maintenance of forts, C6: and 
/ti.^ 156; KAftaippciilieiij aee Kdtfai- 
jMftam, 68: Kot^e, 00; K&ttu, 62j 
Kdoei-anrtfoiMi^tj a ciislomary pay¬ 
ment, 72; Kudi, 76; Kudi, 95; Kudi- 
mat; 34, 301; Kudtrafadd^m, 73; 
90; JCuiYiaTlJi, 92; Kurufculn- 
73; Madfxmmtti, 73, 96; 
Madukkantkkai^ 78, 95; MedMeje, 
90; Md£fQTnfli, a contribution for¬ 
merly levied on merchants and 
cnldvators for a lemple^ now given 
optionally^ 40, 44, 84; Mahanevcifni 
torches; 85; Makkalpcrdl koEium- 
vilflipdjeru, 73; Miikftafperu^ 132; 
McllAyimnpemai, 73; MaHettdJgep 
90; MalEipep 96; MAiauEdda|/em, a 
custora, 58; MuTi-agdnike^ 73; Masiat 
kuli 57; ManafeoFfo, 72; MdtjdH- 
tidrelp 73; Mand^ikni^eTt^'^p 73; 
MarakkelaTn. {tax on running of 
heats), 66-67; MeT^Sdoi/afa^ a cus¬ 
tom, 58; ATelvaram, 91/ii,: Mtfemj 
^2; JlfvgampdTintt+ 73, 226; Mutaai- 
idbch, 58 and fn,, 160; Mutff, com- 
pulsoty service, 72; mttukaTmkku- 
43; ^faffuilkkani, a tax for 
the maintenance of the provincial 
prieon (?) ,71; 73; 

Tfenapu.^ 90; fTTroEat^ 52: -ffirupee-- 
ccimbnkm 43; Woto, 98; 

43p 64; Wurayom, (income 
from thread), 66; Pseec! paiuurt^ 
87, 212; Padagficari (Pfl^unrl(^) ), 
tax on muaidai^ 64; Pa^ikkdAik- 
kai {contribution mado for the 
maintanance of the army) 4^ 67; 
Po^vcri, See Pd^gauaH, 84 : 
kduah pohoe duty or foe far main- 
taining the police, 44; Pdfekiikkat- 
96; FabidaZf, 73; Pahj^dm- 
55; PdiivLfai (lax w the Kile 
price of fiah), 58; Fnn^Qinmijarn, 
tax on silk thread, 66, 90; PAttamr 
40; Pcffarol, a tax on ^da, 69; 
Patlaraticmp 52, 53; Futtagak&nik- 
kvtir B. eontrfbudon for the sword 
or the army, 66; Puttlfar, soe Patte- 
ffli; 69; PeraifffcciMnaifltioiFi, "98' 
PArf^di™i, 64: Pi^Wt^ari, 0 
tax for the maintenance of the tem- 
ple of tim guardian deity of the 
village, 44^ Pir|iiCtJ0.H!^ 64; Pini“ 
(a tax on gold! p 
44; Fud^vaip- 

1^.1, 60, 84; Pufamiri T6p 93^ 95; 

^ customary payment, 
72; Rd/dittpatta tfLsr, 73; Bdymavart- 
43; -Sad^kkndafnaip a tax on 
shepherds 24, 84; snlage, 73; Kifcore- 
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m-f Sanuii/£cSrnm^ (a ta^ paid 
by ihe headmen lo the goveTTunent 
from the fines, perquisites and 
presents thejr collected), 71^ ^ahi- 
tkidam^ 226; SamNiadawip a tax pay¬ 
able by the Ifl castes^ 5^2, 53, 69; 
Sanayiu see 5eii*i/n> 67; sandai- 
mudaf (market f^as), 53; ^eklcw- 
kadamai {ta£ djo. oil imlla) 66; 
^emp^j^varl (tas on superior goid}^ 
66; {a tax paid for the 

niaintenance ol iho army?) 67; 
Slddfcdpvip (taxas coUecteri in cash; 
'realised' revenue), 76, 79; 

73; 36; SthatdciniKifn, a cUa- 

tom, 53, 61; iiSidatiori a license fee 
for owning! a trident,. 66, 225; Sumai, 
compulsory service, 72; Sv&rti^ 
236; Svar^d&yam, 75 fa-i Tolai- 
ydri/ckani^ 43, 96; Tarikka^mai 
(tax on looms) 66; rarapjptti, 73; 
Totiidj/akol (a customary payment)* 
12i Tayldu, 73; Tirifl'aiJyfl m, 62, 
63/ti.; I’tnAppHdii^Mu fholy first 
fruits), 44; Tom^kafilfckaij a cus- 
bomaiy payment^ 72; T6Kapifrai?a, 
tax from garden landa, 43; I/Ihuli^ 
55; ultj/aiii, compulsory service+ 72; 
UmndraHflm, 73; IfiiuflJi, 73; 
UttaipdUam^ tax on, 57; 

Valanpotvari^ 69; YatuppOTTVt a 
customary payment, 72; VoiH* 4D; 

90; on 

houses house sites (TimTjd:i), 43, 
56, 57 , 82, 84; Vaipiin, 63; Vegfl^, 
compu^ory service, 72; Ve^ugolj 
92; 7e|(i, ctunpulsory ficrvlee, 72, 
226; Veftimti|foi|/dh compulsory ser¬ 
vice, 72^ 92; Veffieart, a tax in lieu 
of compulsory service, 72, 73; Vi- 
bhwri kdnikhiK 44; Viloi, 56; Vifoi- 
kAnom (on sales), 58; Vil&a’H, a 
license fee for owning a bovr* 68; 
Vimve£fani^ 76j 92, 95; Virddaj 229; 
Virimultu, 73; VlTpnnJim, 53; 
Viae^d^l^m, 73, 236; Vti-BhapaiMin, 
marriage tax, 6a/n- 
Tdyifcirifi^cittdtakfl* a drams, 294. 
Tayurntnavar, a mystic poet, 3S7. - 
Tclugus, 256. 

Tclugu generals, sppnmtcd viceroys 
in the Tamil country, 239* 

Telugu literature, 372-380. 

Tekalj erectiaii nf the hmer and 
outer forts at* by Bijap 156; 

gnml to dancing girls at, 270. 
Temples and the in Vijayona^ 

gar, 331-^; maintained by royal 
benefaction and public patronage, 
325; a centre d mltuniJ and cen- 
Qomk activity, 5* 298; authorities 
VA.-59 


of the, protectors of tbe inleresls 
of the tenants, 22S; mortgage of 
temple lands by the, £27; and con- 
ferment of honouriB on individuals, 
229; and 'tax cDlledUoti, 223^26 ; 
dancing girls altachcd to* 269; en¬ 
couragement of education by^ 332- 
33r 349-59, 35); encoiiragemeut of 
Industries by, 3^-29; kings crown¬ 
ed in the, 333 ; place of llio, in 
local government, £25-229; pur¬ 
chase of lands by, 92, 96; relatlnn 
of the* to the Sebka, 214-15; right 
of the authorities of, to purchase 
and sell lands lor* 226-27; servants 
in the, 331-32; treasury in the, a 
local bank, 92, 227-28; trustees of, 
and the admlnistiatjun of justice, 
228. 

Tenacary (Tcnnasserim,) tribute 
levied from, by Diva Miya H, 176, 

Tenali Eemakr^* one of the 

374; author of ChotCkd- 
cnbi ^dkatmpafnu, Lln:£^apiif>S^niu, 
Pandurflrigfa JVfdMrixynmu end 
[fdbhafArfldkya Caritramii, 37B; 
relations of, with Appayya Dlk^ta 
and TItawyai 

Tj^ ngalfl i Vel^nevism, a popular reli¬ 
gious movement* 5 ; and 
Vai^Uavism, dUferances between the* 
3!0-315. 

Tennaestrlm (Tenacary>i 176. 

“Throne Platform"' at Vijayanagar, 
arohilectural features of llafl, 492- 
63. 

Timma, grandfather of Narasa Nayaka 
Z4fTv; see sijuva Timma, 277 ^ 

Timinji Dandatki^^aks, minister of 
Diva Raya n and MalLikirjuna, 
396. 


Tlmma^ OdeySp governor of BEra- 
kiiru rijya* 128 . 

Tlmmanna Dandsnlyaka* iho Makl- 
prad/mnl of Maftihurjima Rly^, 
governor of Kagsmangahi, 191. 

Tlmmanna Danimyaka, son of 
Timnia, blinded and imprisoned by 
Kr^a^VH Raya* 31. 

Timmarina Kavi* £dn cl Bhaskora 
Kevi author of the latter half of 
Ehe BiiHrAta in Kaimo^ 382, 

Tippad^ Nigaima, Senior Minister of 
Bukka I and the SchFiand'^ckat 29. 

Tippu Sultan, Anegon^ set fire to 


hy, 4. 

Ttri^jal, wheel of the potter, K/n 
Timinanasambanda, a ^va salat, 299. 
Tlnikalikuoiam, theft from the temple 
at, and the punishment ol the 
culprit, 125. 
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TiruWc4«m4l{trj (eyes for idols) ^ 283, 

TirukkavaDiunp Sri Rudra Mah^vara 
of, m. 

Tinikk^ilQr (Tirnkciil) Salvanayque 
lord 192; taxi&s at^ 

Tirt£inii^ioi!!d£;oi?i, 86^ 22R. 

Tinjjiiala (1)^ 4; brother of Riiiia 
Raja, iiiiida q| Siddhareju Timina- 
raju Bhupala, 379; iiiicle and 
iathar-in-law of Ea^anri Nsresa- 
raju, 330; alleged a^icatian o£^ 16; 
appointed his son Eri Raiiga, gov¬ 
ernor oi Feoukon^ 163; credited 
witk the autbor^p of the Smd- 
manjaiiij 16, 367; division of the 
empire hy, into three lUvlsionSp 2M- 
OS; in charge of a wing at 
Tangjl and lost an eye, 152, 155 v 
phs ofp 327; Fingall Suranne, a 
contemporary ofp 378; portrait 
in the Tinifnalai temple,. 401» 

Tirumale, son of Rima 111^ 14. 

TirLimaladeva Maharaya, Tirnmalai- 
dfva Mohiulyap Tirumalaj (^n of 
Krs^dcva Raya), appointed nuva~ 
raja when he was hut sbe years 
old, 13; Nimii on, 12fn.. IS-IO and 
fn.; Bllegcd murder of, hy Saluva 
Timma, 31, 134. 105. 246. 

TirtiiDBlacuya, a member of Um 
Ti|lapahkam family, 330. 

TiruiualSdtvi (Tirumaladevi siiima),. 
a queen of Rft^^deva Raya, folkiw- 
iod hizni to Koo^vl^tip 2^;; jealous 
of Sengi, 264 m.; portrait of, in 
the Tirmrialai temple, 401. 

Tinimaiaip 153; an object ol spcejal 
grant, ^6; rates of taxes at, 54; 
temple of Verdcat^ at, 323; threo 
groups of portraits m the teraple at, 
4CMW01. 

'nrumalainatha, author ol CiifjinilMirn 
Furdnam, and Ma;dumt Co^kandtha- 
ni[d, 3M. 

TirumalBinbap queon o£ Acyuta Hiya, 
355; authoresE of the Varaddinbii^- 
parhuiyamp 270, 355, 360-GT. 

'nnimaMmha. daughter of Krsna- 
d^a RIya and wife of Rima 
Raja, 367,. 

Tlrumala Z^yaha, cOnstniodnn 
of the fiopum In front of the 
choultry at Madura, begun by, 400; 
Kum^ Karupparar, a eontem- 
porary ofp 337; Tlyum^av^, a 
contemporary of, 387 - 

Tmimala finnivasacarya, a scholar of 
the time of VenkeUi D, 328. 

TirumHlayya deva, brotber of Saliwu 
Cdpa Tlppa, 384. 


Trrumdluii'^tpumii^jTip a work of 
K^ma l ai JhlDaprakkoa Pan^am, 

336, 

TtrutTEUTidirEi Otaistayoganij an aMoer 
undEf the NIyaks of Madurar 38- 
39. 

Tlrumroj Aiagiyir qIult Se^bakaraya 
Vjsaiyalayoj^VB, chief of l^dralk- 
ku^Ji. B7, 212. 

h&val^ wat chman in a 
temple^ 332. 

rtniniejxnlipuranfijii, a work of 
Revana ^dhar, 3S6. 

rirunairuT(tv^kani, 114, 2ClSp 214. 

Tinipati 3Z7; a pilgrim 

ccMfo^ 333 I Acyuta Raya and 
Vared^ba, crowoed in the temple 
at, 333; a^eodily nf, assignmcinL 
of duth^ IQ hyp 

220 ; gifts of Tirumala £ at, 327; 
Govindar^a idol consecrated at, by 
Raminuja, 325fn.; an object of 
special grant, 3^; Fnncafcm at, 
£40 ; part of the ocaryas of, in the 
Jaiu-VaiE^va compact, 3161 the 
predil^ctlan o| the kings lor ^rl 
Vemkate^ of^ 3£1; provision for 
the chanting of Veda in the temple 
332; Venka^Ma at, 328 ; ih& 
Sajuvas devoted to, 322; Vyiauiya 
Tiitha lived at, 314. 

Tiruppalldiidiir grant at Tekal by the 
aulhoiities of the tesmplo at the 
placa and another to dajiclng girls 
for the recitation of, ^^0* 

Tiruppanvmdlaip on Kp^a Vlrappa 
Nayab’s conatructknis at Madura, 
406 ftt. 

Tfruppm*nii|?irfplit^WTFij a wwk O-l 
Nhambavalagiya Desdkar, 386. 

Tirwppatifc^‘'fli, a work of Femmai 
Kavirayar, 365. 

Tirupparuitakuniam (kunru) , a Jain 
colony near Conjeevaram, 316; 
additions to the Vardham^a temple 
at, by Inigappa Dsn^anitha, 316, 
408; paintings in the temple at, 
412. 

Tinippaffii^iirn pura^mp ^ work of 
R^vima siddhar, 336. 

Tiruppuhal Fnronam, a work of 
Majj^aln Puradar, 384-63, 

'Uruva# (Travancore), Rama RIja 
Vitthala in, Ilfl. 

TiruvnigavuTp 77; fpelUemetit arrived 
at by the FcTaiiiqai and fungal 
sects at, 93, £21^ tsjces OP the 
prnfe-ssions at, G£, 63; on indtisirics 
at, 68. 
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Pura^m, s work of 

&lddhar* 3^. 

TlruvamlttLirr 89^ 97, lia| a 
lit; Uiidertakiii^ by tho iwit^r nf^ 
to tbfi SlSj 24T. 

TiruvB^jHikkaval (GajaTaJlyi^ Jiimbu- 
ki^onmi) r 3dl; assembly of, 
flsaigTwnent of du^es to ibe Kajla- 
relai^kdrur by, 2^0, 

TiruTstrLObmalai, a pilgrim tentm^ 
3^3; additioiis to tho temple at by 
Krofiadeva R&ya, 7, S23v 397; tbo 

Failrdlos at TtruviTfilttOr^ granted 
privllogos aimiloT to those enjoyed 
at, 247 ; soda] privileges ofi the 
Kcinmdliu at, 247; taxes m the 
professionals ab S3. 

Tlruvarahgam, assembly of, asagn- 
ment of duties to 
Tcrr hy,. 2S0i 

Tilniviaj'ang[u]ani+ 92 t loan, given by 
the tEBaple treasury at, to lb? refli- 
dents of a few viflages, 227. 

TinivaratturaJ Nelvay, a brahmadei/d 
In KarBlppokknuH^du^ SI r 

Tinivariir (Tiruvililx), dancing girls 
in a fesUvol proccaston at, 2S9; 
irregularities in the manageTnefit 
of the temple at, and thfc dismlssM 
of the cidpsiblE servants in It^ 113; 
Jnanapraks^ of■ founder 

of the Dharmapurani matbat?}, 3pt 
Kamal ^i Jn^nopKikE^ser, a scholM 
trcrni, 3^; Tattvaprakila Svfimi- 
gal's relations with the temple at, 
3S4r 

TiniuflriiT' a work of Ellappa 

Nnyepir, 3S6. 

TiruiwrtAtpapaTl^ ^ 

Nirambaval&giya Besikarp 3t»' 

Tiruv^y K4lvm the ^Secretaries’ □£ 
Nunlii 37. 

firavetnbatfai^ US. 

Tiruvfhgaiva^!., grant of p^dflcJoBl 

rights by the residents of, 13Z. 

Tinivoi^slanflthaLT God, assignment 
tonds find house to the temple 
of, by Eimappa NayLuJu, 214; ^rmt 
for the offerings of+ £13; 
the ofiferings of* by Abbaraje 
mappSH 2331 grant to the temple 
of. by the Bombaras, ^ 

Tinivengfilanatha. a member of the 
T^apikkam family, and ihp author 
of the PflrflwtavOffftHfi^niu, 336, 

Tiruri^il/dttflTii, village, 34. 

TirttuitajyddeirpuTnnflmi a work of 
Parahmlly^k 39S,. 

Tlritnr|oJckvkJfcii^( (servnnta in ehetge 
□f lighting), 333. 


Tiruvinind^, Minister of Virappa 
Nfiyaka, patronised AnHdhJLri+ 386, 

rfrui^iniTljai Fur^Mm, a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar* 333. 

TirniVDtxiylirp 131; dispute to the 
temple at, and its deeision by 
VrttoPP^^ ^ ifljiegondi, 115-16; 
temple of, granted by Beva Haya 
n, the right of colleoLloii of 
jjwmp 74; representation ta Dwa 
Rays n regarding oppr^alon by 
the MdhciuamJ of the Leiuple at, 
333. 

TiruuorjfyTiTpttrflnnm, a work of 
JnfinaptfikMar^ 3S®. 

Tontada Siddhefivara, author of the 
392. 

Touldda ^iddhe^TjarH PuramJ* s work 
about Tonduda !31ddhesvara by 
Senti^, 3l2r 

Torre do Tombok archlviefl of the^ at 
Lisbon, 175. 

Tottlyans, sodel life and comminiaJ 
organlsatioa of, 254. 

Towns, amsenltles in« 2S0-B1. 

Travaneofe, Rama Rijn Vltthala sent 
out to lead an e^itpoditlon to, 203; 
reeeipl system In, 91. 

Treason, 313; views on, 23; punish¬ 
ment for, 127 i 

Treasurer, a member of the Gover¬ 
nor's Council, 163- 

Treaeury, dtomond^ and gold| lOl. 

Tribhuvana mahidevieaturvedimaA- 
galim. strength d the Assembly of, 
207-08. 

Trimbtoaraj conttogenf of, to RoJdU'k 
1^. 

TripuT^olJava a work of Bhogfinitha, 

m 

Tmgwelp 82. 

Tuh]fut-iti-SttIdtffi, on the us* oj 
149-SO. 

Tidebkara, a glft^ 324. 

Tufuva Line of kings, foui^ed by 
VIra NsLTfismihai 17. 

Tuluvafi^ migrated to the east with 
Tlnuna, 21 /tu; practice of the, with 
regard to the appointment of ^ov- 
emam, 186; VaifinaviMn under the 
322^327. 

Tuuihlccl Nlyakkao of the TinxvadI 
klngdam, revolt of, put down, ITTp 

Tun^ (Jifijl), Venlca^*, Vioepoy of. 
2«. 

Tungabhadri, B-, 'Vljayanaear found¬ 
ed on ihe banks of thot 134. 
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Ttiralytir^ its poligar, the irraiw kJtM.!- 
tif the pbee, 132. 

Turuttu channel, at Haaipl, 401 

V 

UdAharanarmU^ a wotk of Bhoga- 
ti^thaj 363. 

Tamil form of Od^ya .; see 
Odeytfj 1E6. 

U^ylrpilaiyajiir its poligar^ the 
kaualpdr of Lhe place, 132. 

TTrlay agir ij citpedition of Namsmilia 
to, 151; Kr^n^'s image brought to 
Vijayanagar by KrsTHifieva H5ya 
from. 323, 39L 

Udayaglri VirupamiB, same as Vlru- 
pakm, son of Harihara H, (VirO- 
I), lS7f 3(^, 

Uddf^anodayo, a work of Siuraua, 3S6. 

[fdbhatdnSelhi/a oarifTaffiTi* a work of 
TenlU Rimakr^a, 373. 

Uddaglri Virupaiina see Virupak^ T, 

iB7. 

Vgahhog0, a tmisLoal oompo^tioii of 
^padarByasvaml, 297. 

Ugaltlr KurHTibarvay Slrmai, conces¬ 
sion In, lor the rGhabilitatlon of, 
by the people, 84. 

ZJTauukdni^ 227. 

Vlavu kdnipd^v 

TT IIal , waged WBT with tbc Portuguesep 
but at times paid tribute to them, 
202. 

Umniattur, revolt of Cangaraja of, 
end ltd subsequent subjugatiou, 
17G; administrative armugenient of^ 
by Krpiodeva Raya after lt& con¬ 
quest, 1^. 

[/mballp grant of, by Keladi Rama 
Rijeyya, 129. 

Umapati ^va (fiiviearya), a scholar 
of the early fourteenth century, 
3^; author of the ^anharpfl ffirfi- 
kamtuioip 309 ffl+ 

f/pfipradlijaiiip 32; functions of, 35-3fl; 
seat of in the Imperial CounciL 28. 

Uppilians, occupatinn of the Tamil 
coimtry by the, 255. 

Ctt counterpart of the Sabfta, 200 ^ 
different from the 207, 

Ufa 106. 

Unioar^ documenta attested by Pert- 
yeETtSttuvIl^ with the consent of 
the 238 % of Tmutu Va^appairu. 
received money from the aulhori- 
tles of the temple of 'nrubhumisain 
Udoiya Nayaoir, 2211 of Kfranilr, 
grant of auvaiuhmni to the gold¬ 


smiths by, 220; right of the, of 

tC fida1 »r arid TC i datna A g al a ^ 

CDufer honours^ 215; sometimes the 
lease holders of the demesneT 214. 

Uftaraharlail^TTix u work of Nacana 
Sdmanitha Kavi, 3T2L 

UltaramerOr {HajmdrasoIacatur^^Mi- 
mangaJam), a tcrsiyur, 1SL-S2. 

trifamnarftsiriihflpurSnfl, (Telugu) 
wriiien by Harihhatta, 366. 

UTTfiecant^ G4, and pK 

V 

Va^malal Ajiae&layyao, author of 
fruiaimaj/a VifaJchaiAp 384. 

VadamalaiyHTp a pan^t of An~uvHn- 
p^idlf : the authorship of the 
MaccflpitTTSnam and the Nidurtt&lo' 
puransm^ attributed lOj 385. 

Vodde chi^f af the 

d&hs, 224. 

Vddkaja Tirtha (Yadlraja) succes¬ 
sor of Vagi^ Tirtha in the Sonde 
malha, 315; an iUustiiQus successor 
of Vyaearaya, author of ilie 
rofndualb Pd^n^kJiain^anani, Vi- 
uarMuranam, VufetimuNikd^ 370. 

Vadirija Sviml,, composition of 
songg by, 297. 

VIgiia Tirtha, predecesFicir of VSdi- 
raja Tirtha In the Sqpde m&lha, 
315. 

Voidf^aTTVorgapr'a ti^hapAn^cdrpO, title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 

VntdpdfnrtCr o medical work of Sri- 
dharadeva, 385. 

Vaidyanatha Navnlar^ a head of the 
Dharmnpuram matha, 337. 

Faidj^crdik^ is^inahhfl* a medical work 
written by Lak^mana P&j^ta, 384. 

Vaifthanofiu Sttira, the imago of 
TUlal Govlndarlja set up at Cid- 
ambaram according to the^ 325 
and 32S fn. 

Vffik^tJimddhanta Protc^tftnpctiflpgr-' 
a title of Vyasaraya Tirtha, 

214. 

VaifiMvisin, cleavage in, 309-15; 
^read of, !n South India, 299-360. 

Val^B, tax on the house of, 58. 

Vail^/aodniyiiiuigoreftdr, corporate 
character of the, 2^, 

VrtJnnddu* an administrative divi- 
178s 180 and /n. and 181 f^,; 
lningoliipaTi4Jva]arLidu, S4; agree¬ 
ment regarding the social 
conduct between the TfllaAgmi 
and I^rigai sects living in ihcp 
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253^ ktiLokaU v^anidu, 

216, Mfykuciia vakck^diit 179 ^ 
R^endrasola valana^Iu, l^fn^; 
Te^iwaj-fli Uyyukwnda^ valanadii, 
20fl; VLmdHfajHtihayHiikQra val*“ 
nadu (Kioai^du) 94, 2l6. 

and sehM^ a politic 

cbI groxip, 221; QTi^n of, 251-53 
and Jn.j Budianan cm, 250-51; 
aireamanL regarding tHa ^tHdal 
duel among th-a^ In Imf^nlap^idl- 
valaiindxir 253; corporate chirairter 
qf, 253; HiRht Hand and Left Hand 
classes. Bee and fdaii^^gal 

groupSp 250-54; at Penn^^iun, 
decision of, 105; dedsion with 
regard to the payment of tftXBfit 
Et VrddMcalam, dodiaidn of, regard¬ 
ing payment of tmccs^ 221; at Vfd- 
dbacaiam, declaration by* ol one 
who acted afiainsl their agreement 
A$. a traitor, 105; migration nf, on 
aecount of hea’^'y taxatfan^ 95; near 
Pondidherryp qunrrel nmong the^ 
2S2; opposition to by, 

92-94; oppreB^ed by provinci^ 
goTirernoTB during the time of DIvn 
^ya n, 190; BettleTnont of the 
(^uarrelfi between the, at Malayam- 
pattn, 253; taxes frant, 2S3. 

Voflfiti {VfluliJij 17flTitpii)p a division 
of n 183, fn.; Hastinavati 

1B3. 

founder nf ihe Valia- 
bha sect, at XrFiieduva Raya's 
court, 313, 315; and Vyisaraya 
Tirthap 314. 

Valmtkicnrifmm, a work of Ttaghu- 
tiStha. 271. 

VDludliamhattu usavadi. nti aimhEdin- 
Tn^d^anutij I Bl. 

Vtma diifgflp ffort biiflt in the mld^t 
of foreBU)> 155. 

Vanaktan Fonq^ Nambi, endetw- 
ment of land by, aa dfiiiopurimin 
215. 

VanepnaZioi^A^ (Telugu), a warfc of 
Suranna, hnished by his son and de¬ 
dicated to a subordinate of Rama- 
yimotya, 3d5. 

Vanita, same as a valitm, or uentyo, 

ila. 

VanljHi^p taxes oOp 9fl. 

VonpaidT^p tidnor oultlvaliim^ taxes on, 
43. 

Vdnfi^a (see VaJifu), 183; Dhirapnra 
V^ntya, 133. 

Varadaeirya, sanie as Kamar AeSr- 
yaTp 313. 

Varadaji Amma (Varadlmbi ?), 


queen of Acyuta BayOp portrait of, 
in the Tlrumalai temple, 401. 

Visradimba, wife of AcyUta. Roys, 
2TQ; erqwncd with Af^uta Raya nt 
Tirupatk 333. 

Vara^mbikap^ti'^yam^ (jf Ttnimal- 
^ba, deals with the marriage of 
Aoyuta Rnya with VaradambS, 
270, 355, 306^, 

Varadaij, translntoT of the Put&nfi 
335. 

Varcniorajajffltfffp a work ol Appayya 
Dtkj^ita in praise of Varadai^a of 
Kafini, m. 

Varadarajasvami, grant of Acyuta 
Raya to, 324] the VarndflrfljaJiPion 
□f Appayya Dlk^ita in praise qf+ 
309; Lemple of, arehJtactural loa- 
Uires of the, 39S; Improvements lo, 
by Krpnadevn Riya, 333. 

VaraJiapiirnTiii (Tglilgtl)* written by 
HarihhBtt^. 2i^. 

Vardha Purn^m^ a Work of Nandi 
MatLayya end Ohanfa Slngayyiip 
374. 

VoraJdmdlah a work of Kavlra^ 
Pandibiri 3^5. 

VambikamT Purinam^ a joint work 
□f Ghanta Slngayya and Nandi 
Mallaya, ^4 . 

Vardhamnnn temple at Tirxmparut- 
tiCs)kiinta^, architaottiral features 
of the 4D8; Improvements to the, 
by Irugappa Dandan^thap 498; paint- 
iziga In the, 412. 

VflTiidiTramHErhflrittitp the Vijayanagar 
kings, protectoTB of^ 229-40. 

Varthema, on the poverty of ihe 
people^ 2SS-88: on the revenues of 
Vliayanagar, 50; on the atrenjtth of 
tho Vijoyanagaf army* 134; on the 
war elephants at Vijayanagar^ 149. 

Vdaah ^ KSriijiim, 39, 95. 

Vasal XamnifrkaTn., 3S. 

Volal Kdrsyttm (Volcil), ibe Chief 
Guard of the palace, 39, 93, 

Vamopj jjarupiLi, (rest houses) col¬ 
lection of customs in, 50. 

Voanrnrltraniu, a work of Rttna 
Raja Bhu^no. ^7; eti VEaUmta's 
vfeeroyalty at Candragiri^ 204-€5. 

Vasudeva Nayakkar Tirumalai 
Nayakl^r^ refonn fn the measuring 
rod by* 47. 

Vedamflr 5 flp™fif*kdpandcir^^, n title 
of the Viiayanagar kings, 304. 

Veda TFiflfhd* at Oonjwvaram, 345-59. 

Yedmto Dteslka* phllosDpher and 
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scholar^ 5^ 352; an frvatdr al tL^ 
^hartfa of Venkatanathaj 312; 
author of Adhi KuraRG. Sardvalij 
356, AmaJanddippir^ixh Hairim Sam- 
deiiif NyayB Rahas}^ 

trawi fldr^ (TamiS) Sur- 

ypda^Pf SdOzdujanig Sub^^tanhitf 
TfipariffliMtidri^cfl* rafti^flmufciii Kfi- 
Idptiy Ttirti^afifea, Yddatidhhytuiavamr 
yatirajflsapfcrtU 356-57, 325; and fhc 
6rT RsnjianatHa image at $ri- 
i^gatTT, and the controversy 
between VldySranya and Afcso- 
bhyamiml^ Kdusion of, 30o; leader 
of iho VadagaM sect^ Zlt; Uterafy 
activity begoining witht 365; re- 
consecration of the Gnvlndaraja 
^rine at Cidanitiaram, by, 325 /n; 

Veddfifcapiiri&hdfdj, a work of a 
Dik^tiit according to Hultzsch, 3T2. 

Vedas, a scwee of law^ 102. 

Volffo^u^ chief of, 10^ 

Valli Ambala TaInb^r^^ a head oE 
the Dharmapuram matha^ 337. 

VeUore, (V^fir) architectural fea¬ 
tures □£ dip temple end fort at, 7, 
3^; chiirdi established at^ 312; a 
school established at^ by Appayya 
Dik^ite, 340; stay of Bartholomeo 
Fonte bona, a Jesuit pamter, at, 
413-414. 

Veiugbfi Thnmappa Nayaninglru, the 
agent of Atrl Rahga Elyii, 240r 

Velir, see Velloro^ 349. 

Vemana, moralist and social roformern 
on the Brahmans, 243; a ran^atn 
poet, 3S0i 

Vengalamba, queen o£ Tlmmala 1, 
401, 

Vcngafeppa Yl^yffeya deva^ chief of 
Siiraikkudi, 140. 

Venkata I, tVenkat^ri), son of 
Acyiita, 3^; lost his life in a palace 
revolution, 4; murdered by Salkam 
li&ju Tirumala^ IB. 

Venkafe !!> 4; accnsalan of^ 14; bad 
four lawful wives, 263; coranation 
of, performed by Titayarya, 10 ; 
Bha^kalahkadlva, a coiurl poel 
^3; coins of, 328; Ananda Namas- 
»v£Lya Panditam, a contemporary 
of, 387; eontemporary and patron nf 
TStacarya and Appayya Dlk^ita, 
355p 368. 373, 379; oenert of, 271; 
ombassoy of, to the court of Ayres 
de SaloduDB^ the Portugese Vice¬ 
roy, and the British traders at 
Masulipatam, 174; eticouragemont 
of edneatlou by, 350; ganfeo party 
of, to his wives, 275-76; gift of huid 
by^ to Eima Jesyaf 352; grant 


of, to the Dnrogij of Babayya^ 320; 
hnnoui^d Sudhindra Urtha^ 371; 
In chane of a w'mg at Raks^ 
Tougdip L52; and the Jesuits, 31S; 
and the Josidt painters^ 412-14; the 
Kjiv^luydnanda written by Appay- 
ya Dik^ta at the request of, 370; 
portrait of. In the temple ot Ttru- 
Tna!l;^i, 401; rel^ i;;i£, golden age 
of Sanskrit and T^ugu LEteralure, 
387 ; Viceroy ('‘Special Commis- 
sioner ") of Uie Ihindira (Jlnji), 
Cdfe CTanjore) and P^dy^i (Ma¬ 
dura) countries with hL•^ Capital at 
Candiagiri, 1B6, 2D4-05; schnlara 
during the time of, 32B; the 
mehi kplcTiidhj written by Eamaya 
m^tya at the E^ggestion of, 297 ; 
Vol^iaviain under, 323-29; revela¬ 
tion of iKe weakness of feudal ar- 
rangement on the death o£^ 165. 

Vefikajadri Riia, son of Kf^a Raja, 
377. 

Vohkafe Makhi, author of Cetur- 
dai^ipnikAMk^ 298. 

Venkatanaihar Vedanta I>raika, an 
of the ghoiita dl, 312. 

Venkata Ramanayya^ N.^ Dr.^ on the 
drlgin of Vljayanagar, 2 fn.; on the 
origin of the Vipravinuding, 244. 

Vefika^ Tatay&rya, (Tutarya), ap^ 
poLntment of^ ly K^^deva Raya, 
to enquire into social matters, 116- 
17; honoured by Ki^ndev^a Raya. 
324. 

VeAtmfflijiEMamfl^pa^ the hall in 
which the Royal Cnundl mot, 27. 

Venkateio, Ciod^ at Tlrupati, the Vij. 
kings devoted to, 321-322; the 
AmukcomaZpado dedicated ta^ 374; 
grants of Kj^odeT.'n ESya to, 323; 
grants by Vehkafe 11 made gene¬ 
rally id the presence of, 328; 
Rp^deva Riya a staimch ^votee 
of^. 323, 401; temple of, improve¬ 
ments to, by Kr flnad-gvfl Raya, 40L 

Venkatesvara, S. V.+ on the charac¬ 
ter ol wars in medWval India, 167; 
on the number af villages in the 
Vijayanagar empire, 278 /lu, on the 
Svami that went to Nepal, 335 fn. 

Veafcayya, on Vira Vijsyu, 13. 

Vtdkayya, author of the Eumardjt- 
Vamu or Narapativlja^mu, 380. 

VetSTumM ^airihuvarayui^ taken cap^ 
tive by Gamferaguli ftfcrayya Ni- 
yoka, 169. 

VenlkCt (oiui^a or same as 

fi fcotaini, an administrative divi- 
sion, 178^ 182; Arogaven-the, 

revenue from five villages in, S5; 
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Miikku^a vcia^i m2; 
ven^ie^ 213. 

a work of Alivira Kiam 
P^^ya, 33S. 

VldhinafctkaiFij of Srlnatfuii 373. 

Vidyabufana Dik^ita, diaoipijG of 
Vidyiranys, grant t0| by Coimappa 
U^yar* 321. 

Vidyloitb^ Kavi, author of the 
Prnffipunriini/otap 3S0. 

Vidykranya, (^Ipada) philosojaber 
and fichol^r 5, 306, 3^; ^nA Vijaya- 
DRgmif 321t 3^ I eoiisLrLtclJon of a 
temple at Vijayanagar by Hari- 
hare £ in honour of, '3i^Vf a con¬ 
temporary of Aki^7bhya TirlJmj 
ai4: controvert of, WTih Akso- 
hhya Munir ^4i die_ empire 
founded under ihe auspieefl ofi 
6r 3<H; gtim of Narabari^ 264; ^liru 
of VldyabbueanB Dlk^itap 331; 
FamiarEimddhdvtyu of, aiid rales of 
BEBe^ssmant under VJfayanagar, 4ft- 
49; reference tOp by the fnatn office 
copper-piate of Harihara H, 3G2; 
di^ at Hampi, 306; and Madhava, 
identiBcatlon of, 353 1 

Vidypsebkara^ Godr irant to the 
temple of, by Bukka, 307; 

temple of^ al architectural 

features of the, 3^-36. 

VidyaEankara, guru of Naxahari 
Mantrln, 1S&- 

VMya TirtbOp a pitru, of Madhava^ 
358; and VijeyBna|ar+ 304, 331, 335. 

Vijaya Bhupatl Udatyatp eamo as 
Vijaya Raya, son of Dtva Itaya h 
61. 

Vijayagaj[i4^ga|i^3, grant of, to the 
Klrnnhati pl|bar 

VJ jay anagar, (BeejnuggUr), 265 |ti .; 

CBezenegar^, 163^ 2S4; (Bbnaga), 133^ 
141, 198, ^4, Z81, (BiFnagar) 5a 
(Bizeng^a), 34Z; {Naiaelnga), 50; 
(NarasyztLga), 1T6; (Narayngua)* 
19ft; (Vidyanaaaia)i 327^. 

Vijayanagar city, Abdur Razik 
on die topography of, 37S; form 
and size of the city* 405-06, 467; 
gateways to, Wi Governor of 234; 
Irdgetion works at, 404; Jain immu- 
menta in, 467-06; main gate of, 
farmed out for 12,000 paTd^> 79; 
origin o£ the city and empire of, 
2fnrf palace at^ 278-79, 401-03; reach¬ 
ed by Rudra^ya, 

Vijayonagar Empire, abdication 
under, 14-lft; adminlstralion In, 
5; charBcter of the, arcbliGc- 
turei sculpture arkd painting under# 


388-414; Central Govemnient 
under, 9-39; chedM ou royal 
HuLbnrlty under, 21-^; cities in 
thc^ GL, and fru; 112 ; contributlEm 
of, to art and architMture* G-7 ; 
contribudop of+ lo Hinduism, 7-ft; 
early kings of, Saivos 320-^; 
oducadon and Jiterature uiulcr, 
346-67; iofliieana of| in every 
field of national life, 1, 2; short 
history of the, 2-4; extent 
of the empire, 175-77; during 
the dma of Ep^deva I^ya* 
3 ; Imperial Council of Minis- 
leia hi+ powers and duties of 
the, 2G-36; judicial odrcuniEtraliDn 
under, 1-02-33; kineE, harem of the# 
2ft3-ft7; kings, promoters of the 
PurOEimftrpflda of the peopled 217; 
ititig-a of, protectors of Vurndirama- 
dharmo, 239-40; LocsJ GuvenmieTit 
under, 206-236; Madhavacarya's 
port in the Inundation of 107; 
military organbation Under. 134-174; 
JVajjujnkara Eystcm under, 5, 1^, 
195-202; object, signfficanq^ and 
results of the foundation of, IB, 
302-306; paymatit of Government 
Beryanta im 98; the prlvilegea of the 
PSTtedku at, granted to those at 
Belur, 245-46 ; Profcsslanal Asmeia- 
liona and GuUds under, 220-24; 
Provincial Organisation under, 175- 
205; regency Under, 16; reilgion 
under, S, ^-347 ; Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration under, 41-lOlt royal 
duties lilt 18-21; rise of a 
coQscjousness among the cmmnunl- 
ties in the period, 6, 244; society 
under, 239-238; subordinate albes 
uf, 202; the temple under# 225-29; 
War CouncE in, 163-64. 

Vijaya Badge Cokkanatba NayokH, 
grant of* to the iadkaracirya 
mslha at Jambuketviiratp, 336. 

Vijaya H4ya (Vijaya^ Vijaya Hhupall 
tldaiy&r# Viro Vijaya, Vlra Vijaya 
^ya), 2; son of Diva EAya 1, ftl; 
regnal pmod of, 13; governor of 
Muluvagi] kingdom, 185. 

Vijaya O, Immediate successor 

uf Deva Raya H, 3fn, 

Vijayipdra ^tha, contemporary 
of Appayya Bik^ta, 31ft* 336* con- 
troFsrsy of, with Appajrya D^ksitaj 
307, 336* wllb a Vlra Saiva ^ru 
at Kumbakonam, 330- 

VikminflrkacwTifrflin, a work of Jak^ 
kanna* 374- 

VlOage assemblies, coMeclod State 
revenues* ftI-32, 83 end jd. 

Village deities^ 344-47; amputeUon 
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of the Wt joints cJ two fin|?Ers of 
iho wives of the farmers, a leaiure 
of the vorship of thoj 346, and in.\ 
Fire-walking, a f&ature of the 
worship ofp 346; Hook swlDging, a 
feature of the worship of+ _34S-W; 
Joels before thc^ 345; Napekkaij 
set up by the Vijaynnafiar queens, 
MI ; NIga worship, 346-47; seerl- 
fic&a lo, 344-4S; tree worship, 347; 
Whitehead on the worship of, 344. 

VTt^, a innsloal tnstmmentp 297, 
298; profkiency of women in., 271. 
Vingopor, LffipanayqOE, lard of, 1B3, 
Vioikoiida Nai^en^ Appa appointed 
governor Df+ 277. 

Vlnikondapuia, eonquered by Sri- 
Eahga^ X 

ViprnvinodiiiBp 244-45. 

Vlra DalUla, murdered by Gbias-ud- 
din^ 301. 

Vita Bhadra, invitation of, by Kr^na- 
devo Rnya for a duel with a pro¬ 
fessional mani 292 

VIrabhadraraja, author of VCtr- 
bkddTa Vijayflj 

Virflbhfldro VijaijU. a work of Vlra- 
bhadraroja, 382^ 

VXra KamjtQTa^cAtitawij see Madftu- 
rdirEJnifamt 270. 

Vlrakavirasar, sulhor of the ffarie- 
candrapum^rtij 385. 

Virokln ToatodaTi^iia iStddh^or^t 
PurJiTiap a work about Tontada 
Siddh-esvara, 3^^ 

Viral ariftip rice provided for gold- 
smflhs lor amputating the last two 
Bngers of the wlvea of iarmers, 
346. 

Yimmarasar, regulation of ta»s by 
in Ugalur Kuratnbarvay ^miai+ 
64 . 

VTrainarasayyn PallavarayaOt a 

^secretary,* 38- 

Vlra Narasirhha, 3, 11; granla of, to 
Mahadeva Sarasvati, 335; negency 
and tistirpatkid of, 17. 

Vlra Naragimharlya Kayako, an 

LFthayepradlidni, 36. 

ViroBitkfcnr nnukkar)* llG. 

V^a Pin^ya* dilute of^ with Sundara 
Pandya, 3W+ 

Varappa NBy&ktar (NayakB>i dec;- 
fiion of a depute by^ III, 118 ; Tiru- 
vimnii^p tnltiintiar Etf^ 38G; writ 
granted by» for the separation of, 
the FiEncdloj^ 245. 


Vim Pnadipi/^2 (Skt.), a 

work of Gunidjeva, 3&1. 

Vimsaiofltttfta Pumim^ a work of 
MaUan^yap 382-83, 

Vlra AaiveSp t^le^ 368. 

Virawia anukkar, 115^ 116. 

Vlra V a s an L a MIdhovaraya 
fMadhaya)^ (GtmJpura Varddhii- 
rnm>, 175; extended the empire up 
to Goa, 241. 

Viriheipuram, loglslntian regarding 
koni^ddrvLp during the tune of 
Deva Raya n, 236-57 ; privileges rJi 
the KHihk otRs of, 247, 

Vlrupak^a, Gadp Lord of the Nagas^ 
346 ; tulelary deity of the Karnitaka 
empiie, 365; JdTrttffa^It^kfl^yll^n^IT^i 
enacted before, durinj the Spring 
festival oft 2»4; place to 

Venkato^p 328 ; punished the Mn^ 
with their defeat at Rak^as Tarigdi^ 
238 fit.; temple of^ additions to, by 
Krsnadeva Bayan 323; grants by 
VirOplik^ and Mallikariuna in the 
temple of, 333. 

Vlrupak^a 1 (Virupai^na), son of 
Bi^ka T^ governor of the Araga 
province and Udayagirl rajya+ 157. 

Virupak$a H, (Uddagiri Virupapno, 
Us^yagiri Virupanna), son of Hari- 
ham II, assignment of duties to the 
KafEavflaikkdmm during the timre 
of, ^; reduction of taxes on the 
weavers of Perunagar during Ihe 
time of I 94; author of the Ndrd- 
jjumoddfoinj B Sanskrit drama, 
363-64; canquesl of Ceylon by, 
175^ 183; made e bid for the empire 
on die dcQth of Uarihara R, 19; 
deputation to, from KotOi B9- 

Viri^p^a nh 3; change of faith in 
the Vijayanagar house undgr^ 321- 
22 ih*; confiislnn of politics at 
VijayBuagar dtirlng ihc last years 
of, 236; scholars during the period 
of, 382; rise of Sa|uva Namsirhha 
dui'ing the weak rule of, 194. 

Virupok^airiH Sankara niE|hn at, 366- 

Virupak^ Pandlla, author of Canne 
Baser a Ptiritiidj. 388, 

Virupfik^jfkdTis, a Campu describing 
the court of Gad VJrupak^^ 28- 

Vi^ya (JViruftti^ KoJ^hto), an admi- 
nistmtivo division, 178,; Katnma 
Vi^ya, 182. 

VisvHnidiH Niyaka (Visvanatba^ Vis- 
vaiiallm N<l>'mkkar), 34 fn.; foun¬ 
dation of the Madura Ndj/akslup 
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imd&Tp ; kept a stMn&pati at 
VijayaiiBgar, relatioii af^ with 

RiniB 55, 2^-CM ; 

fitting af the rates of a^sesnoant by, 
55. 

Vi^vETTBni SiT^Bcarya* of the 

B|k^ matha, 332; n wnt^porary 
□f feana iSivacerya, 337i giiant by* 
to Vadamalalyar, 2^. 

Vithoba (Vinhalah m; cu3t. 5, 323- 
34* 

Vlt^appar (Vltfappayyao)* an ofEfi&r 
nnd fT Kninpapn, 1B9; ministeT of 
Kampniia, gnmt byp of Ma^nmbak- 
kam, to the temple of fiervat 
Alu^niya Wlyatpaft treasurer of 
K^pana, 

Vittnppar of Anegon^lp appointed 
officer in the TinlvoftiyCiir temple, 
115. 

Vitthala (VitlhBlasvHinl)* tompJe, 

nrchitectural fDaturcs ofn 3113-34’ 
eraiiCa to, by Acyuta Heys:. 324-25; 
portions nf the, built by Xr^ade^a 
Raya, 323: VfidOni TiruinalaTnTna'e 
verse Incribcd in ihe, 367. 

VItthanna U^oiyfir, a minifrter undnr 
Deva Raya I, 241- 

Viearrta Vranamy a work ol Vodiraja 
370. 

Voduru TlrtunalaniiTLi, a poetess of 
the time of Aeyuta Raya, 367 ; eom- 
poeition of a Sanakrit verse by, 
TTO* 

VravMflTnp e miant of RSyasam, 
37. 

VrcIdhScalain. deelscn of tbe Vala^- 
ppi and elaase^ at, regard¬ 

ing payment of taxes, 93. 1C15. 221 ; 
rates of taxis at 54* 57^ 03. 6fi. 

VrftftoerftkaTii, a work of Appayya 
Dik^ita, 369. 

Vr^bha (Basavelr 309. 

Vy^cala, a pontiQ of the Klmakoti 
pitha, 3^. 

Vyeearfiya Tirtha fVyesp Tlrtha 
Yatindra, Vyisa R£ya'>, Madhva 
teacher, philosopher snd schol^, 5, 
352: disciple of BrabrnBiiyH TErtha, 
314; followed 5a|uva Naresiniha Co 
the sou th, 242; patronised by Krsns.- 
314 ffnd fm, 324, 336, 
365; Vadlraja an illustriotLi sucees- 
aor of, 370; snd VeJIsbhaearya, 314; 
defeated by VallahhScSrya, 313; 
died at HaTiip i, 

Vyavahira^ law^ 102; seetlan cm* Ap¬ 
plied by MSe^va, 108. 

yy[ioo^n]kdndtt, ol Mfidhava, the 
VJL-^ 


seeHon af the PonttitTrcrniJdknpr^^ 
that deals with law, 109. 

Vf/aooJidmTnedktvcit ihe wyauflMrn 
section o( the Pa'TOin'r;wrnrtivuH- 
khifa^ 357. 

W 

dedamtiDn of, tn oe^hboutiTig 
neutral states, lTl-72. 

War Comaeil, at Viiayaiiegar, 163-64. 

Wardenships of the mardiea, (Fron¬ 
tier govemorahipa), 17D* 

Water sports of wotnep, 269. 

Weapons of vrarfateT used in the 
Vijayanagar days, 146-47- 

WllJce, Cob, description of the 

system by^ 218; on ratee at 
assessment luidi^ Vijayanagar, 4& 

Wilson^ OP the cherflcfer of the 
FasiicarCfratnu fif RipiB Rnja Bhu- 
fiena, 379; on the Dontlnuance of tho 
aneient Hindu courts, 107; on the 
holder of an UmOTQTFl 140 /li.; en 
the position of the Yucard^ 11. 

Wizards^ exlsLenee of, 123-24 

Women* Barbosa and Nuniz oru in 
war camps, 260-07; cloth, and other 
benutiful articles of, tax <m the aele 
ob 58; courlemufi, 207-48; part of 
ihe^ £u the MahdnaT:>aTnt feativab 
339; dancing girls attached to tem¬ 
ples, 209-70; dress of* 286-87; 
family^ 263; in the arm>v 152* 165; 
in the harem, 203-09; fewels apd 
ornofnents ofr 288; kings' wlves^ Eti 
the palace* 204; literary at tain ^ 
menis of the, 270-71; preservee of 
the, in the mnhflTHJVflml festival* 
207; proficiency of, In music, 208; 
regulflHon by the for tho« 

who lapsed frniTi msrrijige, 224: 
topsure nf widows among the, 202. 

Wrestling, at Vijayanagar* 296-01. 

Writing, meduDd of, 353-54. 

X 

Xavier, fijptle of, painted for Ved- 

kata, 414, 

YQibitidbhirudo i/untf a lang nta^d- 
kaoy^t of V^dauta Disdka, 3^; & 
commentary on, written by Ap- 
payya Dik^ita* 3^^ SSO. 

T 

Yajpanlrlyppa Dfksita, son ol 
Gdvipda 3T1: author of the 

SdiiityainatrfcdkiiraTn, and a 
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cDtunifiiitAiy OTi ihs SuRwi Sv/tttUj 
372 ; regard f&r Ea^iav&idra 
'Ortha, 371. 

YoJnatantrwidhanidMp a work of 
359; on MMbaV^a's per- 
fontukDce of sftcrtflMi 338. 

YsTFiiiLi (Riidnnpflnwl(i)t a treatise on 
TTuintirflr 35L 

Yatljdja Sapiati, a wwk by VedimU 
l>£sika in praise of Rlm^uja, 328. 
Ydallcao, <Add Sb&h of BijapOr), 32, 
^ leip 172, 177* 

YlleiidQr^ taxes at^ JI7« 

Yield, of land, one of tbe factors of 
assessment on wet lands, 44-43. 


Ytog Yai Sh^ Lan, cm the muaLcsl 
instrument of the people at Cali¬ 
cut, 2M 

YuJkilTmaXUica, a work of Vadirfija 
elaboratiiig the leaddngfi of the 
Brohmoautnu as deduced by 
MadhTPi 370. 

Yurordjo, 11-14* 16. 

Z 

^amariji of Calicut* repulse o£ Albu¬ 
querque by, 177. 

ZongaTFi, Vitnana a, 386 . 

ZenanI* at VijayHliaiar, 408-66. 




mirrm at rax a 8 . ManiAa, 
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